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aper I picked up in the bar of 
THE BEECIIGROVE FAMILY. ihe station hotel, that tells a very 
“So you think, my lad, that different story of the Place where 
yeu would be quite happy if you I passed more than fifty years of 
ad such a hall as that we past my Ife.” 
this morning, with a park of old There was nota prettier estate 
trees and a lake with swans anda in this county than Beechgrove 
terraced gaiden, and pheasants Park. A thousand acres in a ring 
feeding and crowing in every co fence, beside common rights and 
vert. Ay, but you’re wrong, my other poperty that went with it. 
lad. It isn’t halls or parks, or It was in the family of Squire 
anything that money can buy, Corburn, they say, for five hun- 
that can make you happy.” dred years aud more. But the 
The speaker was a white- last three squires dipped it each 
haired, hale old man, with that deeper than the other; for they 
clear tinted complexion that all drank and all played deep, 
speaks of an active and not too and drinking and dice don't go 
hard life spentout of doors. From welltogether. Squire Andrew — 
his dress he might have been a he was the last — lived as his 
small farmer, or a head game- forefathers had done; kept his 
keeper, ora bailiff, or chief gar- hounds and drove his four-in- 
dener; and, from his way of hand, andhad open house always 
spenking, it seemed as ifhe had at race time, and strong ale and 
een in the habit of see bread and cheese for every one 
with his superiors, and had that called any day in the week; 
caught up some of their phrases all which would not have hurt 
and tenes. him so much if he had not always 
“Why, here,” he said, pulling had either the dice-box or the 
- out of his pocket a printed auc- brandy-bottle in his hand. He 
_ tioneer’s catalogue, “here is a was the last of a bad sort who 
Household Words. XXXV, 
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were called jolly good fellows, 
because they zane their money 
about to every lad or lass that 
would join their mad wicked 
pranks. 

Well, one evening he rolled 
off the sofa after dinner: and, 
before his poor wife could un- 
loose his handkerchief, he was 
dead. Then it turned ont that, 
for three years, be had only been 
living at the Place on sufferanee, 
that everything there, land, 
house-furniture, pictures, horscs, 
carriages— everything, belonged 
to old lawyer Rigors of Blex 
borough. Squire Corburn left no 
sons; only two daughters. So the 
poor lady gathered up the little 
that was left to her, with a sinall 
income the Squire could not 
touch, and was seen no more. 

My father was bailiff over the 
home-farm, under Squire Cor- 
burn, and I was his deputy. So 
you may believe we had a nice 
place of it. 

The oldlawyerhad the charac- 
ter of being a hard man in busi- 
nes3, and had mortgages over 
half the estates in Nie county; 
but, as soon as Deechyrove Park 
came into his possession he al- 
tered his ways, retired from busi- 
ness, kept on all the old head 
servants, and carried on every- 
thing much the same as before; 
only, as all was done in perfect 
order, he got more for his money. 
Except that he parted with the 


wince in addition to the old stock; 
and, by these means, with capi- 
tal phcasant preserves, and the 
reputation of having money to 
lend, he was soon visited by al- 
most all the first people in the 
county. At first lis old lawyer 
seemed to take a new lease of 
ife, looking after his gardens 
and farm, and riding out to pay 
visits; for he was a handsome old 
fellow, not much above sixty —a 
widower, and mothers thought 
he might marry again. 

But it was too much for him at 
last. Ile tooh to drinking, and 
played such tricks with low com- 
pany, that he went back as fast 
as he had gone forward, and one 
by one, was dropped by his new 
friends; for, although they might 
pardon strange behaviour in one 
of themselves, they could not put 
up with the liberties of a man that 
some remembered an office-boy 
in Blexborough. The end of it 
was that he made jolly compa- 
nions of whoever would be jolly 
with him, and ended by marryin 
the daughter and barmaid of Bob 
Carter, of the Swan Inn, a boun- 
cing girl eae 

vw, the lawyer had a son 
whom he had brought up for the 
church, and was at college long 
enough; though he never became 
a parson, nor did he agree at all 
with his father. Hle used to be 
wy a good deal, travelling, 
until his father came into the pro- 


hounds, he put down no part of perty. Then he returned with his 


the Corburn state. He furnished 
the best rooms; engaged a first- 
rate cook; laid in some famous 


wife, avery nice lady. 
The father and son, whom we 
all called the young Squire, did 
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not get on at all together — they 
were so different. ‘I he old lawyer 
was loud, noisy, and hearty: the 
young eA ess was pale, shy, and 
silent. Iie had not married ac- 
cording to his father’s liking, and 
he did not push himself forward. 
He liked his book and hated the 
bottle. 

When lawycr Rigors married 
Kitty Carter, the young Squire 
left the park and went abroad, 
travelling in foreign parts, — 
France, Italy, and such Jike; for 
the old gentleman made them a 
handsome allowance. At length 
the old gentleman went too fast, 
though Kitty took all the care of 
him she could, — was taken sick, 
lingered for several months, and 
died. 

Of course, the young Squire 
was sent for: it turned out that 
he had left a curious will that no 
one could understand, with all 
sorts of directions; but, above 
all, a great income and one of his 
best estates to Kittv, for life, if 
she did not marry. They say the 
look the Squire gave Isitty, when 
the will was read, was awful. And 
that he flung out of the room 
without noting the hand — Kitty, 
who was always a friendly soul 
— held out to him. 

Now, when the old lawyer 
died, 1 will say there was not a 
more beautiful place in the king- 
dom. You wentup a drive through 
the little park, after passing the 


fall and went murmuring alon 
for miles: astream swarming wit 
trout. On the other side the lake 
was the Place, a stone house, 
standing behind some terraced 
gardens that led down 10 the 
water, with rich parti-coloured 
beds dotting over ile green lawns 
flanked by groves and bright 
evergreens. atebiad the house 
the lawns and gardens rolled un- 
til bounded by plantations where 
vistas opened views of the distant 
hills and the pasture fields of the 
home-farm. The range of walled 
gardens were placed on the warm 
gouth side, quite out of sight; 
there, the best fruit-trees had 
heen grown ever since the monks 
made the gardens. The old law- 
yer spent thousands in building 
graperics and pinerics, for he 
prided himself on having the best 
of everything. 

To walk out on an autumn 
evening on those terrace-gar- 
dens, all red and gold and green 
with flowers, turf, and evergreen, 
and see the lake where the coots 
and wild-ducks played, and the 
pwans sailed proudly, and the 
many-coloured trees of the park, 
where the pet deerlay or browzed, 
with everything as perfect as men 
and money, scythes and brooms 
and weeders, could make it. 
Often I was up by daybreak to 
see that the gardeners made all 
ready for lawycr Rigors to sec, 
when he came from his annual 


lodge-gate under an avenue of London visit. 


beech and oak-trees — that led 
straight to the lake fed by the 
spiingsthat flowed out in a water- 


And the house was a fine old 
lace with suites of rooms, one 
eading from another, without 

1# 
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end, and a great ball and a long|and onthe home-farm. But month 
gallery, where the family por-i/by month expenses were cut 
traits hung, and the lawyer put|down, until at length the Squire 
up a billiard table where he and | sent for me— having taken it into 
his friends played in wet weather. | his head that I was the steadiest 
The old lawyer was buried be-| fellow there — and told me that 
fore the letter telling of his death|he was not what people thought; 
reached the son, so Mrs. Kitty/but very poor, and that every- 
cleared and went to her jointure | thing must be made to pay. The 
house and from that up to Lon-|gamekcepers were all to go, ex- 
don, where she met young Mr./cept two woodmen, and all the 
Rigors, and heard the will read.|fancy gardeners. The old lawyer 
We had orders to get all ready | had a dozen, one for each depart- 
to receive him. I mind itasifit|ment. All the land that could was 
was oe seeing the big/to be let, and the fruit and vege- 
travelling coach, piled with|tables sold. He did not say this 
trunks and imperials, come upjat first, but he hinted, and l 
the avenue and wind round the/understood him. Do the best you 
lake, as fast as four horses could|can, says he, don’t ask me for 
trot. The children had theirfaces/money, and I shall expect the 
all out of the windows, wild with/house well kept in dairy and 
delight, and in a minute after the|poultry, and the land in hand to 
coach stopped at the hall-door,/pay a fair rent. 
the boys were out and over the! In two years you never saw 
ardens pulling the fruit, andisuch a ruin! 1 verily believe the 
into the stables, and then back/master’s fractious mean ways 
to the house, and 1unning races|broke his lady’s heart; anyhow 
through the corridors. she pined away and died before 
At first, the young Squire, asithe worst. After her death the 
we still called him, kept up some- | Squire went fairly wild on saving. 
thing of hisfather’s style, though ou never saw such a eu ee 
aepu down four horses to a pair,|in a place in all your life. he 
and got rid of a lot of idle men|coach-horses were not sold, but 
servants. The calls of those|setto plough and cart. A many 
entry that came, he returned, |of the fancy beds for flowers were 
utexcusedhimselfontheground/sowed with potatoes, turnips, 
of his health, and the education/mangolds, and such like. The 
of his children from receiving |lawns were let go to pees and 
formal company. even grazed over. And as for the 
The children were very happy |park, it was grazed down to the 
— every day hunting out new bare roots with stock at so much 
stores and treasures, riding the|a-head, until no one would send 
ponies and donkeys, and making |any more in to be starved. Geese 
all sorts of pets in the preserves | and ducks were reared in the gar- 
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den-temples and fed in the basins 
made for gold fish. 

Everything was left, to' falljto 
rack and ruin, except just what 
could be turned to profit, or what, 
at any rate, the master fancied to 
be a profit. He took a fancy to 
me from the first, because you 
see 1 was a sort of Jack of all 


trades, and did not mind turning 


my hand to anything. Sol grew 
from that to be a hind of bailiff. 
We had a deal of fruit to sell in 
Blexborough, which though not 
such a big place as 1t is now since 
these railways were found out, 
was beginning to be a pretty 
good maiket. ‘l’hen there was the 
hay and the potatoes, the sheep 
and the pigs, and 1 managed all. 
So, of course, I got to speak to 
the Squire pretty often, and 1 
said to him onee, ‘I think, Squire, 
if you're for farming you'd do 
better to take a regular farm, 
and let on sale this place that’s 
planned for pleasure - grounds, 
and never was meant for profit.” 
But, bless you, he’d never listen 
to any common sense, for 1 be- 
lieve the truth was he could not 
bear to put money out of his 
pocket, andmany and‘many a 
time when he wouldn't order a 
ey of meat from the butcher’s, 
e’d have pork, that, what with 
one experiment or another, would 
cost him a shilling the pound. 
One day, he made up his mind 
to break a fine mere of land to 
pceen: Says I, “We want some 
orses very bad, Squire, for that 


stiff clay.” 
“Why, Robin,” sayshe — my 
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name’s Robin Spudder— “haven't 
you the four horses?” 

“Lord, Sir,” saysI, “they're 
no good at all. They may doin 
the light carts, or for harrowing, 
though that wasn't what they 
were meant for; but for plough- 
ing, you sce, you want some 
weight and substance, and it’s 
my belief you ’ll kill the horses, 
and do no good to the land.” 

The Squire was a mild spoken 
gentleman, unless you put his 
back up; but, when I said this, 
his eyes flared liké a forcing fur- 
nace. Says he, ‘Robin, are you 
in @ conspiracy to 1uin me like alk 
the rest? ‘Those horses cost my 
father four hundred pont: and 
you told me yourself they would 
not fetch twenty pound a-piece, 
and now you want me to buy 
more!” 

Well it wag no use saying any- 
thing, for 1 dare not tell him that 
he had ruined the poor brutes 
with feeding them on a mess of 

otatoes and chaff-stuff he had 
earned out of a French book. 

Another time, I’ve known him 
sooner than give an order for a 
load of coals, make me cut down 
two ornamental trees. 

So you see, we lived on the 
farm off vegetables, poultry that 
didn’t sell, skim-milk; all the 
cream went for butter; pork, and 
such old fat wethers as were not 
fit for market. I used to be sorry 
for the poor children, walking 
among the fine fruit, and not 
allowed to touch so much as an 
ap @, Unless it was bruised, and 
obliged to be content with dry 
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bread, when we were making 
pounds and pounds of fine butter; 
talking among the:nselves how 
different 1t was when their poor 
Ma was alive. 

But they were so young that 
they did not feel the change 
much, as long as they could play 
about; and, of course, when 
their father’s back was turned, 
they had the best of everything. 
We, servants out of the house, 
did very well, our wages were 
regular, and, of course, we had 
the best of everything that was 
sold, beside our perquisites. 

I lived in one of the park 
lodges, and made myself and my 
missis very comfortable, with a 
garden. A cow’s grass was part 
of my wages; and many a tiine 
the children came down from tlic 
Hall, and had a better tea with 
us than they were allowed at 
home. The worst of it was, the 
Squire was always trying some 
new-fangled plans, and never 
stuck to any of ’em long enough 
to make ’em pay. He used to 


read something out of a book, 


aud come down full of it, and try 
it, if it could be done without 
laying out too much money, and 
then before it was half done, he 
tried something else. 

One time he was for fatting 
cattle in stalls; so he fits up with 
~ ots and clay some old sheds, 
and buys a lot of poor Welch 
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much more than they cost. Then 
he was all for pigs, and we had 
pigs by the hundred, eating their 
eads off. Well, that didn’t an- 
swer, and the dairy — made in 
one of the wine cellars of the old 
house, with fifty cows — didn’t 
turn out much better. The cows 
died, or gave no milk, and the 
dairy-maids stole the butter, or 
else no one would buy it; and the 
cheese made on a new plan, from 
Holland, orSwitzerland, or some 
outlandish place, never turned 
out right. ‘he Squire, you sec, 
was quite a bookman; and when 
he’d given his order, and read 
his explanation, he thought he’d 
done all that was necessary. 

It wasn’t my business to make 
any difficulties. Mine was a com- 
fortable place; and so were all 
the servants’ and labourers’, for 
the matter of that; but we could 
none of usunderstand the Squire, 
no more could the neighbours. 
For it was said, that though the 
old lawyer had not left him so 
much as he expected, still there 
was a pretty tidy lot: some thou- 
sands a-yeay at the least, I’ve 
heard say, beside the house and 
ge But he had got into his 

ead most times that he was 
going to be ruined, or that he 
was ruined, and was always 
dwelling on the large fortune he 
had to pay to his father’s family. 
He’d talk to me, he’d talk to ane 


cattle at a low figure, and goes labourers about it; I don’t thin 


to work very bot for a few weeks. 


he ever used to talk to his lady 


But the beasts wouldn't feed, or about anything else; and that’s 
the food was not right, and all the way he moped her to death. 
went wrong, They didn’t sell for l1’ve hoard him myself talk to 


Bad 
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little Rupert and Master Charles!took too much time; so he hired 


about the duty of bein 
with dry bread, when they were 


content/a curate in the next parish, a 


curious sort of a snuffy old man 


not more than seven or eight/to teach boys and girls. But they 


years old. The children were 
dear creatures. Me and my mis- 
sis loved them all, and they loved 
us. There was the eldest, Master 
Rupert, a high-spirited chap, al- 
ways in mischief when his father’s 
back was tuined — a fine, free- 
spirited lad, and the kindest, 
bravest heart in the world; and 
Charles, as quiet as alamb, al- 
ways at his book; and Norman, 
the youngest, rather spoiled, but 
amerry sharp little gng; and the 
two young ladies, the twins that 
my wife nursed and took to al- 
most altogether when their poo 
mother died; — Miss Mania and 
Miss Georgina. 

They had no playmates; for 
the Squire wouldn’t let ’em have 
any if he knew it. They weren't 
dressed like other children. The 
boys always the same corduroys, 
except eloth on Sundays; and 
then they wore these until they 
were too short in the aris and 
the legs by halfayard. The poo 
young ladies were in the same 
way; always cotton gowns and 
common straw bonnets, and their 
hair cut short like boys, until 
they were quite big giuls. The 
used to creep into church 
ashamed, for they knew they 
were gentle-folks, and did not 
like being so shabby. 

They never went to school; the 


only made fun of him, and did 
not learn much, I doubt, except 
Charles. Then he got a cheap 
governess for the ladies; but she 
did not like the living, and mar- 
ried Bob Cannon tho forester. I 
believe the Squire loved his chil- 
dren dearly; but he was so busy 
saving up money for them, and 
he was so severe with them about 
every trifle, and always lecturing 
them about one thing or another, 
that they feared him too much to 
love him. 

Lord Splatterdash says, I am 
told, that all cluldren are alike. 
He would not have said so if he 
had known my young masters — 
Rupert, and Charles, and Nor- 
man. Rupert was proud naturally. 
IIe could not do what his father 
did. I’ve scen him cry with shame 
and vexation when theSquire has 
taken him with us to market to 
drive the old phaeton, and he has 
heard his fathick disputing about 
a groat in the bill with the inn- 
keeper. For we used to take our 
own chaff with a sprinkling of 
oats in a bag, and feed outside 
the town, near a haystack, in fine 
weather, and stood out all the 
time. In wet weather we were 
obliged to put up ataninn; and 
then we had to bear with a deal 
of sauce because Squire Skinflint, 
as they called him, was known 


Squire could not bear the idea of|never to spend a penny if he 


the expense. 


First he taught/could helpit. He’d go five miles 


them himself; then he found that|round, and creep over any hedge 
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on horseback, to avoid a turn- 
ike. Many a time ata crowded 
air we have been turned out by 
landlords saying, ‘‘I can’t afford 
to take in folks that neither eat 
nor drink.” 

But for all that, the Squire was 
not a bad man to the poor — far 
from it; and would come down 
handsome at times, by fits and 
starts, if there was any case ot 
distress. But his whole mind 
seemed eat up with the notion of 
saving fortunes for his children. 
Ie used continually to say, ‘You 
see they’re five of them; and my 
father’s behaved so ciuel to me 
that there be very little for them, 
Robin, when I’m gone.” 

Now, when Master Rupert grew 
to about fifteen, and the two 
young ladies thirteen, although 
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of those kept for the pigs (the 
best of all went to market), with 
one egg and one rasher of bacon 
a-piece, and dry brown-bread. 
The flitches and hams, and all 
that could be, were locked up in 
the store-room, and the Squire 
kept the keys and gave out daily 
what he thought was wanted. As 
for the young ladies, when they 
were big enough, they were 
dressed in their mother’s dresses 
as long as they would last. I have 
seen them shivering in a cold Oc- 
tober day for want of ashawl or 
a cloak when he had three or four 
locked up in the great wardrobe; 
but the Squire said it was too 
soon to begin warm clothes in 
October. No matter what kind of 
weather, we never began fires 
until the ninth of November. 


they were kept so close, they got One Saturday just before 
to hear many things making them Christmas — it was Master Ru- 
think that their father was not so pert’s scventeenth birthday — 
poor as he always said. For ser- not that they kept any birthdays 
vants will talk: at that time not — the Squire went to Clnistmas 
one single bit of furniture had fair with me to sell a lot of bul- 
been bought since the old lawyer locks, the best he ever had, fed 
died. The carpets were worn out on the summer's grass in the 
and patched one with another, park. An hour after we were 
like a patchwork quilt. In the gone, Master Rupert called his 
living rooms, they made up with brothers and sisters into the hall 
odd sets ofchairs; andhe’d patch that was never used, and there 
the broken windows with paper he had got a roaring fire in the 
himself. They gotrid of servants grate. Old Jenny Crookit, who 
until they had only two oldish told me the story, saidhe shouted 
women in the house beside the out like a madman, “Look here, 
farm servants. They used to dine children, I -khave got orders to 
at ope o’clock, in what was the give you a treat on my birthday. 
servant's hall, on a long deal Here’s wine.” And so there wera 
table; and I’ve known them sit several cobwebbed bottles. He 
down day after ay to a dish of must have broken into the vault. 
potatees, chosen from the best “Here are fowls and turkeys 


"y 
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ready for the gridiron. Georgy, 
Molly, and you, Dame Crookit 
help to make a good broil; and 
while you are doing that, I will 
show you something.” He went 
out of the room, and returned 
dressed in a complete set of new 
clothes, like a farmer’s son ridin 

to market. He was very tall an 

strong of his age, and handsome 
Grand he did look, with a 1ed 
flush on his cheek and a strange, 
wild look in his eye. The chil- 
dren shouted with pleasure and 
surprise. ‘Then says he, ‘‘Dame 
Crookit, Iam going on a journey 
— along journey. ‘The hing has 
sent for me, and 1 must give you 
all a feast such as we read of in 
story-books before I go.” So 
they all set to work, and cooked, 
feasted, and laughed, and re- 


— he was always a fine singer. 
Many a time he has rode before 
me when: he was a child, and 
sung all the way thiough the 
park. His beautiful voica went 
ringing through the empty halls, 
and winding up the stairs, where 
the cow-boys hung listening. 

He was in themiddleof aballad 
— we could hear the last verse as 
we caine up the avenue. “ What’s 
that?” said the Squire. For the 
house was always mute as an 
empty church. When we turned 
into the stuble-yard the flames 
of the hearth-fire flashed out 
through the dusty, cobwebbed 
window. ‘Good heavens!” he 
ciled: “the house is on fire!” 
Next, as he hurried along the pas- 
sage came the gabble of cheerful 
voices. Ile flung open wide the 


joiced, and he the loudest of heavy door, and cried, in a voice 


them all. When they had donc, 
he called in all the labourers that 
were in the cattle-yards and 
round the house, and made them 
drink his health and a pleasant 
journey. “Drink,” he said, “the 
wine won't hurt you; it’s old; it 
has lain in the cellar ever since 
my grandfather died, and long 
before that. If you don’t like 
wine here’s rum marked on the 
cask, ninety ycars old.” Soyou 
may believe t ey all drank. He 
made the men go out and fetch in 
more logs and pile up such a fire 
as had not been seen for many a 
year. Then ho said, ‘‘Come, my 
friends, I will sing you a song.” 

he sung first one and then 
another ballad — all mournful 
ditties that made the lasses weep 


tue 8 A 


of dismay and rage, ‘'What’s 
allthis? Who dared do this?” 

“It was I, father,” said Rupert, 
stepping forward, looking flushed 
and even still more fierce than his 
father. ‘It was I who did itall. 
lam going to leave you, sir, ona 
long journey, and thought I 
should like to give my brothers 
and sisters and old friends one 
faiewell feast after years of star- 
vation; and if you grudge it me, 
why then you can deduct it from 
my share of my mother’s fortune, 
which you must pay when I come 
of age.” 

“Villain! It’s false. You've 
not a shilling unless you've rob- 
bed me.” And he raised his 
whip to strike him. 

‘Don’t strike nie,” said Master 
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Rupert, stepping back apace,and Some said he fretted for his 
turning from red to white; “don’t son; others said it was for the 
strike me, or you'llrepent itfor money Master Rupert had 
many along day.” burned, and the loss of the gray 
But he did strike himagain and colt, the best he’d bred. Anyhow 
again, ri a across his face, until he said no word, but got up at the 
the blood flew. ‘lend of the week, moiling and 
In one minute, before I could striving,and screwing, and grind- 
step between them, the son, who ing worse than ever. I think 
was a head taller than his father, myself he loved Master Rupert, 
had him in his arms pinioned, for all his hard lines to him; for, 
snatched out of his other hand once — when his son had been 
the big black pockct-book he al- gone six months —1 found him in 
ways carried, and then full ofthe!the old lawycr’s study standing 
price of twenty bullocks, burstit looking at two pictures — one of 
open over the fire, shook out the himself, taken when he was about 
notes into the crackling flames,'ten years old, and another of 
then threw the book mto the Rupert when he was seven or 
embers and put his heel upon it. eight, drawn for his grandfather 
Some of the notes flew burning, by some forcign artist. 1 heard 
like evil spirits, up the chimney; him mutter to himself, ‘so 
the rest were ashes in an instant. changed;” and I half fancied 
“There!” he cried, “there! there was a tear inhiseye. But 
That's how I should like to serve turning him sharp round on me, 
all your cursed money — it is he said grimlike “Could any one 
your curse and ours.” believe that pretty child could 
Before the Squire could re- have turned out such a villain, to 
cover himself Master Rupert was rob his poor old father? What?” 
gone. We heard a clattering injhe cried to me, as I muttered 
the yard of horses’ fect. Iran to something — for the boy was my 
the window, and saw him by the favourite — “do you defend 
light of the moon Sapo own him?” 
the avenue on his gray colt, that ‘Master Rupert was not a 
he must have had all ready sad- villain,” says I, “if it was the last 
died. Wenever saw him again. word I was ever to speak.” And 
The Squire took to his bed and with that I threw down the 
lay there nigh a week, scarce sample of wheat 1 had brought, 
eae anything. I tended on him went out, and. never went near 
myself. I could hear him groan him allday. But he could not do 
as I passed his door; but, whenI without’me. So the next time I 
came in he looked pe as usual, had to go to him, he took no more 
pale and hard and grim. You notice. 
could never tcll what he meant When we came to settle with 
by his face. the miller who took part of our 
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corn and sent us meal, we found mounted robbers. And the chap- 
that he had paid Master Rupert lain enclosed a lock of his hair, 
cash for a brood mare that used and a portrait made on some- 
to be called his. LBefore that thing like glass, only tough, by 
time the Squirc had taken care of anIndian. Poor lad! it was the 
the money, ashe said for them, of very moral of him; though the 
any calves or lambs sold belong- thick dark moustaches and the 
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ing to the children. 

['wo years afterwards a son of 
the head ploughman that had 
gone to sea wrote to his mother, 
saying he had met Master Rupert 
in Calcutta, dressed in cavalry 
uniform; that he knew him ina 
minute, although he was very 
much altered. But that Master 
Rupert dened his name, and re- 
fused to own to ever having scen 
Bob Colter before. But Bob was 
quite clear that it was the young 
Squire. I went and told my 
master, who said nothing at the 
time, but it seems set to work 
with his London friends to buy 
Master Rupert out. I did not 
know this at the time. Long 
afterwards, when the Squire fell 
sick of the illness he died of, J 
found the letters under his pillow. 
First, there was a letter from 
some one in India, saying that 
they had seen the soldier Thomas 
Rupertson, of the fiftieth K. O. 
Light Cavalry, and that he had 
entirely denied that he had any 
parents living, or that he had any 
pretensions to be a gentleman; 
and further said he should enter 
some otherregiment immediately 


to grow richer. 


fierce look was very different to 
when he used to go shepherding 
with me on his rough poney. 

Masie: Rupert's going was only 
the beginning of our troubles. 

Every year the Squire seemed 
He could not 
help it; for, though the home- 
farm was miserably managed, he 
spent nothing to speak of, and 
was saving up his rents, and lay- 
ing them out every year on in- 
terest. People came to him from 
all parts to borrow money; and 
he sat up all night besides the 
day, when he was not busy in the 
farm, looking over parchments 
and counting up money, and 
packing it up to take to the Blex- 
borough Bank. 

The young ladies were growing 
up; buthe only seemed to notice 
them by fits and starts. ‘They 
were afraid of him, always 
skulked out of the way, and only 
spoke in whispers, or just Ay and 

ay, before him, though they 
could laugh loud enough behind 
his back, — joking with the lads 
who made an excuse to call when 
they knew the Squire was at 
market or bank. Oh, but they 


if bought out, There was another were bonny lasses, with colour 
letter, saying that, since the first like roses! but strange and wild 
had been written private Thomas in their way as any young jillies, 
Rupertson had died of a wound and no one to look after t em, — 
received in a fight with some,scampering about the park on 
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their ponies, with their hairflyin 

about their ears, and just an ol 

shawl ora horse-rug round their 
feet, instead of a habit; or play- 
ing hide-and-seek round the old 
hall. Thoy were at the age when 
sorrow and sad thoughts soon 
pass. So poor Rupeit was for- 


gotten, except on winter evenings. 
could lay his hands on. 


round the fire. 

Well, one day they were both 
missing: they had gone off and 
married two wild fellows, law- 
yer’s clerks — not bad-looking 
chaps though — who got ac- 
quainted with them in the park 
while coming backwards and 
forwards to raise money on wri- 
tings tor their master, lawyer 
Johns, — Jesuit Johus they called 
him. It was a sad business. 
First, the husbands sued the 
Squire for their wives’ share of 
their mother’s fortune; then, 
when they got it, and found 1t 
not to be so much as they ex- 
pected, they ill-used the poor 
things. Langston, that married 
Miss Georgy, gave up the law 
and openeda public-house, where 
all the racing and_ sporting 
fellows from the High Moor 
tiaining grounds used to go: and 

oor Miss Georgy, that always 

ad a spirit of 
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she found that Mr. Sam Woods 
had only mariied her for her 
money, she fretted away to a 
shadow, and soon faded away 
altogether. 

The next that left us was Master 
Norman, the spoiled darling. He 
was a keen hand from a child, 
and would take anything o 

) 
cheated at marbles; was never so 
happy as when he could get a few 
haltpence and play pitch-and- 
toss with the faim lads or the 
postilions down at the Flying 
Childers. Ile took to betting by 
gomg on the sly to his biother- 
in-law Langston’s public house. 
Ilow he got the money we could 
not tell; but he came to be a re- 
gular blachleg betoic he had a 
beard, at every 1ace he could 
steal away to. He finished by 
breaking open the Squire’s desk, 
when it was full of the price of 
the wheat-stachs, and going off 
to Doncaster, where we heard he 
wonasight of money. Henever 
showed again until he was come 
of age. ‘hen he drove up, 
dressed like a lord, in a curricle, 
with two men servants, a bulldog, 
and a black-faced black gaara. 
looking dandy fellow alongside 


er own, when of him. The Squire was gettin 


Langston got in the way of feeble then, but more fond o 


beating her, ran off with Captain money than 


ever. Norman 


Lurtcher of the Lancers, the frightened him so, that he was 


steeple-chase rider. What be- 
came of her afterwards I don’t 
know; but they did say that she 
died in a London work-house. 
Miss Maria, the fair one, was al- 
ways a meck spirit; and when 


glad to give him more than his 
share of his mother’s fortune 
down on the nail, to get rid of 
him. When he heard what had 
become of his sisters, the boy 
cursed and swore awfull . From 
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what his groom said, it seemed as 
if he had brought the black-look- 
ing dandy to marry one of his 
sisters. His last words were to 
warn the Squire that he should be 
back in a year for more cash. 
, But he never came; for he was 
upset and killed coming from 
Newmarket spring meeting, the 
ear before we heard of Mr. 
upert’s death. 

So there was none left but Mr 
Charles, who was always a quiet, 
careful lad, and had persuaded 
the Squire to let him go into the 
Blexborough bank, where they 
were glad enough to have him. 
So he used to be there all the 
weck, and come up on Sundays, 
walking the ten miles unless he 
could gct a cast in a gig, and 
going back the Monday with me 
in the market cart. He was the 
very same sort as the Squire, but 
not such aspirit. You might see 
the old man and the young one, 
with a very old look and stooping 
shoulders, walking up and down 
the terrace, deep in talk, every 
Sunday. Sometimes they stopped 
and looked over printed papers 
Mr. Charles ould bring out of 
his pocket. If the weather was 
too rough, they would take their 
walk in the long gallery, and so 
save fire. Then they would sit 
down to dine off a bit of bacon, 
or perhaps a rabbit caught in the 
park, or any cheap mess, and 
nll the time their tongues went 
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the bank, and set up in business 
for himself, and, according to 
what we heard, grew wondcr- 
fully rich. Then there came @ 
time of plans of American mines, 
where the orchids came fiom 
and canals, railroads, and all 
sorts of schemings. ‘The old 
Squire’s eyes used to glisten 
again when he heard what a sight 
of money Mr. Charles was likely 
tomake. He used to say, when 
Mr. Charles was getting ready 
on the hall-steps to go home 
on Sunday nights, “‘Good boy, 
good boy; if all your specula- 
tions come offright, you'll have 
all I have.” 

“How much may that be, 
father?” Mr. Charles asked him 
one night. 

The old man’s eyes gplistened, 
and he rubbed his hands together 
gleefully. ‘Thousands, boy, 
thousands!” he said, and then 
went back into the parlour, 
1ubbing his hands faster than 

ver. 

After a while, however, things 
changed very much. Mr. Charles 
lost his cheerful looks on 
Sundays, and 1 noticed that, 
whenever he came, the old Squire 
grew black and pinched about 
the nose and mouth, as he always 
did when any one asked him for 
money. It seemed to me that 
Mr. Charles’s speculations had 
not come off right. 

Well, one Sunday — it wag in 


slowly, steady on, — but never’ November — for the first time I 
about anything that I could hear heard Mr. Charles and the Squire 
pat yu money, money money, at something like high words; 

or a while, Mr. Charles left anyhow, Mr. Charlés’s voice was 


* 
: 


: 
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raiscd. So I stood in the shade not stay in such a house any 
of the long gallery door, and longer. He never said a word 
heard the Squire say, ‘‘Give my good or bad, but just stiffencd 
heard-earned moncy to a pack of hiinself up, and waved me out of 
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scoundrels, thicves! No, Charles, 
no; not a penny. It will be better 
for you to” — I could not catch 
the last word; but Mr. Charles 
sereamed, “Never!” in such a 
voice as J did not forget, and 
heard in my dreains often after. 
They ccased then, but began 
again after supper, with the 
doors closed. 

The next morning, I went to 
eall Mr. Charles, as usual, to go 
with me in the market-cart to 
town. His door was fast. I] 
knocked. No answer. Something 
misgave me, so I got one of the 
boys to climb up to the window 
with a ladder, and get in by 
breaking a pane. As soon as the 
boy go in, he began to holloa 
and shrick, so I put my shoulder 
to the door, and burst it in. Sure 
enough poor Mr. Charles had 
hung himself and was dead and 
cold. He’d never been a-bed, 


up papers. I could just read a 
half a dozen times written over 
“ Bankrupt— Beggar — My poor 
wife.” Inever knew he was mar- 
ried before. 

It seemed that the poor lad had 


‘through the Hall. 
but sat up, writing and tearing 


the room. 

What he felt no one knows; 
but, after this last son’s suicide, 
he scemed to grow harder and 
harder, The very next day he 
ordered a distress to be putin on 
two poor tenants that had lost all 
their stacks by fire, and turned 
them out into the snow. 

Of course there was an inquest 
and a great noise about the 
Squire killing his son for want of 
a thousand pounds, or so, and 
he rolling inriches. But, before 
much could be said or done, 
having cold at the funeral, he 
died without saying a word, and 
before a doctor ora lawyer ora 
parson could be brought to him. 

e left four wills, but none of 
them signed. 

They put me in charge of the 
prope and | had it for years 
until they took the railroad 
As soon as 
his death was known there were 
claimants in all directigns. It 
secms Mr. Charles was privately 
married, and had a family by one 
of the dairy-maids. She married 
Jesuit Johns, the lawyer’s son 
for her second husband, and Mr. 


been unfortunate in business; Norman had a wife; but there 
had lost more than he could pay, were some doubts whether she 
and been driven to desperation had not another husband living 
by the Squire refusing tolethim when she married Mr. Nor- 
have the money he wanted to go man. And the two sons-in-law, 
on with out of the million he said Langston and Woods, made 
he was worth. I went straight to their claims; and a Mr. Blang, a 
the old man, and said that] could wonderful Indian lawyer, set up 
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for some yellow children of Mr. 
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redictions. From time to time 


Rupert’s, and showed a camp- insertions take place. Events are 


marriage; so there was plenty of 
law-work. At it they all went, 
hammer and tongs, before all the 
courts, and were at me every 
weck to swear one paper or 
another. 

Ilow they settled it I don't 
know, but the place all tumbled 
down, except the walls, before 
the railway came through it, and 
now I sce by this bill, that it is 
to be sold in lots by order of the 
Court of Chancery. 

I gave up the charge two years 
ago, to go and live with my 
married daughter, down south, 
and as I’m travelling back to 
spend Christmas with my son, the 
first thing | sce here is this last 
memorial of the old place, where 
I learned that it is content and 
not riches that makes folks 


happy. 
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A Frencu writer, M. Bareste, 
published, about fifteen years 
ago, a book called Nostradamus. 
It contained a life of that calum- 
niated sage, and dwelt with con- 
sidcrable unction on the pro- 
phecies by which his hero had 
achieved his reputation, and 
maintained the exactness of their 


pany prophesied after they 


ave occurred, and great in- 
genuity is used to twist events 
into an accordance with pro- 
phecy when the opposite process 
1s ineffectual or difficult. 

But as M. Bareste’s book was 
published so long ago, and we 
have the date befure our eyes, 
we cannot run any risk of being 
imposed on if a prediction, 
printed at that time, has received 
its completion since. Whether 
Nostradamus wrote down his 
prophecies in fifteen hundred 
and fifty-five or not docs not 
matter — nor whether another 
famous inspector of the future, of 
the name of Olivarius, saw vi- 
sions and dreamed dreams in 
fifteen hundred and forty-two, 
gives us no uneasiness. We sce 
certain things recorded as being 
anciently foretold in a volume 
printed in the first style of 
modern typography, in eighteen 
hundred and forty, and we don’t 
care whether they were anciently 
foretold or not; we are satisfied 
with the knowledge that they 
arc, at all events, as ancient as 
the publication of the book con- 
taining them. They were written 
before the event — for they were 
Wes, before the event — read 

efore the event, and utterly un- 


fulfilment in a great many in- believed and forgotten; all be- 
stances, not without an apparent fore the event. Not that we con- 
conviction that some of his fore- sider M. Bareste either a prophet 
tellings would yet come to pass. or an impostor. He may believe 
There is always great difficulty or not in the unadulterated con- 
in ascertaining the date of these dition of the Quatrains of Nostra- 
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damus, and the more distinct 
enunciations of Maistre Dieu- 
donné Noél Olivarius. We be- 
lieve, and that is quite enough, 
in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty, and on seeing the difference 
between that and eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, we cannot 
deny that some person, be he 
who he may, had an amazingly 
clear perception of what is going 
on just now — not that the pro- 
phecy is fulfilled — but the cur- 
tain 1s drawing up — the first act 
is begun, and the principal per- 
sonages have taken their places 
on the stage. Let our readers 
judge for themselves, and first 
of Nostradamus. 

Nostradamus, the Latinised 
form of the French surname, 
Notredame, was born atSt Rem) 
in Provence, in fifteen hundred 
and three. Originally of a Jewish 
stock, his family had devoted 
itself to the sciences of law and 
medicine, and the young Michael, 
for that was his name, soon dis- 


tinguished himself by his skill 
and learning. Having lost his 
wife at an early age, he tried to 


distract his grief by travelling in 
foreign lands. He visited Italy 
among other places, where Leo 
the Tenth was physically and 


metaphorically placing the head filment of one of the 
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came illugtrious for his infallible 
prescriptions against fever and 
the plague. A man of a poetic 
temperament—with morbid views 
of hife—pursued with unrelenting 
animosity by his professional ri- 
vals, and driven for occupation 
in the solitude to which his pride 
compelled him, to the mystical 
writings of the time and his own 
meditations, he soon became per- 
suaded that he was in possession 
of marvellous gifts e do not 
suppose he was a wilful deceiver. 
Theie is sufficient in bis history 
and circumstances to account for 
the exaltations of his mind with- 
out having recourse to the theory 
of his being a cheat. He collected 
his predictions in fifteen hundred 
and fifty-five. They are written 
in very obscure quatiains from 
which, in general, it would not 
be difficult to make out any 
meaning one chose. But the 
success of the boak was extra- 
ordinary. ‘lhe small town of 
Salon in which he resided was 
besieged by illustrious visitors. 
Catherine de’ Medicis sent for 
him to court, and employed him 
to draw the horoscopes of her 
sons. A second edition was 
called for in fifteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, and the apparent ful- 
rincipal 


of St. Peter on the shoulders of prophecies in the following year, 
Jupiter; and having seen enough placed him at the summit of his 
of Rome to inspire him with a fame. This fortunate coincidence 
philosophic knowledge of the was the death of the king — 
speedy diminution of Papal Henry the Second — in conse- 
power, he returned to France quence of a wound received in & 
after an absence of twelve years, tilting match with Montgomery. 
married a second time, and be- This event enriched the astro- 
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loger of Salon. Here is the qua- 
train, and four more misty lines 
it is difficult to imagine. 
ae the mist, certainly looms 
a golden visor, a wound to the 
eye, and a death — 
Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera 

En champ bellique par singulier duel; 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui créveia, 


Deux plates unc, puis mouuir, 
ciuelle! 


mort 


The lion young the old lion shall reverse 
In single combat in the warlike plam, 
Within a cage of gold, his eyes shall 


Yet, | 
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But living or dead, little or no- 
thing was heard of Nostradamus 
except in the Lives of the Astro- 
logers, and sometimes even in 
the Histories of Imposture, till 
he was suddenly reinstated in all 
his glory in eighteen hundred 
and four. ‘The prophets began 
to be honoured, and in that year 


it is ccrlain that a copy of the 


'Centuries, as they were called 


of Nostradamus, was presented 
to Napoleon. There also fell into 


re nea) Ce er his hands a volume purporting 
wo wounds in one en die, O, death : : 
Grannt to have been written by a cer 


tain Maistre Noél Olivarius, a 
Notwithstanding the obscurity,,contemporary of Nostradamus, 
and the difficulty of distinguish-| which, if it is authentic, puts 
ing between the lion conqucring the powers of his more famous 
and the lion subdued, the pre-;countryman to shame. Its date 
diction was hailed at once as ajwas fifteen hundred and forty~- 
pier of Nostradamus’s super-|two. It was discovered in seven- 
1uman powers, and kings and/teen hundred and ninety-three, 
princes were proud to visit the;in the midst of a large pile of 
divinely-gifted man. The Duke! volumes condemned to the flames 
of Savoy and his wife made a) by the enlightened Montaguards, 
pilgrimage to Salon, and Charles|who were desirous of putting an 
the Ninth sent him a purse of two| end to the very memory of priests 
hundred golden crowns. But}and nobles and kings. A valorous 
crowns and reputation could not) gentleman of the name of Fran- 
py crene the philosopher’s days.|¢ois de Metz, having no fear of 
Te died in fifteen hundred and|Montagnard vcngeance before 
sixty-six, and is supposed, orjhis eyes, and scarcely believing 
was Lately sappoaed by hisfellow- that the liberty of his country 
citizons of Salon, to have merely|depended on the destruction of 
pretended to die, but to be inja little duodecimo, bound in 
reality comfortably sitting up in/vellum, and written in the cran- 
his tomb, with pen, ink, and _/kiest of hands and palest of inks, 
eandlos, and surrounded with his| rescued it from the revolutionary 
books of gramarie. The epitaph, | flames, and found it to consist of 
however, above him, declares|a great number of prophecies 
solemnly the fact of his death;/about all manner of subjects, 
and in this instance even anepi-jand particularly one which it 
taph probably speaks the truth.|meeded no very brilliant inter- 

Houschold Words, XXXYV, P4 ; 
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preter in the first years of this tween cunning and wisdom; but 
century to refer to the great sol- seemed as firm in his seat as if 
dier on the throne. What became honour and courage had finally 
of this marvellous prediction all’ disappeared from the heart of 
the time from its rescue from the France. How are we to account, 
Montagnard fire till it appeared! we say, for the enigmatical, but 
at the Tuileries, we are not told. very unmistakeable foreshadow- 
In what state was it when it met ing of events going on before 
the despot’s eyes? Up to what our eyes? Whether the fore- 
point of his history did the pro- shadowing was cast from the 
phecy at that time extend? It is magic lanthorn of Nostradamus 
not likely that aprophet in livery, | or Olivarius, or the magic mirror 
which the modern sooth-sayer,of some seer of visions in the 
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probably was, would go beyond 
the establishment of the empire, 
or dwell on Moscow and Water- 
loo. But there seems little reason 
to doubt that the prediction, as 
it exists at present, was printed 
in eighteen hundred and fiftecn. 
‘It was inserted in the Memoirs of 
Josephine (editions of eighteen 
hundred andtwenty and eightcen 
hundred and twenty-seven), and 
stretched its glance far into the 
future; for it clearly foresaw the 
revolution of eighteen hundred 
and thirty, the expulsion of Louis 
Philippe, and the accession, 
prosperity, and finally the death 
of — some one whom the reader 
may fix on for himself. 

ven if the whole story was a 
mystification at first, how shall 
we account, we repeat, for the 
latter part of the pretended an- 
cient manuscript, witen we read 


it in a book published in eighteen | 
hundred and forty? — years be-! 


fore the time of Louis Napoleon 
— while the most sagacious 

monarchs was writing out in text 
hand, for all generations of kings 
and governors, the difference be- 





palmy days of Louis Philippe; 
take what date we choose— whe- 
ther eighteen hundred and four 
as M. Bareste does, or eighteen 
hundred and fifteen as recorded 
poor invite us — the fact of its 

eing an actual prediction cannot 
admit of a doubt. But to make 
clear its connection with France 
and her fortunes, it will be ne- 
cessary to give the whole pro- 
phecy; and as we submit the 
matter to the critical decision of 
the reader, we will give it in as 
close a translation as we can of 
the ancient language in which 
Olivarjus delivered it. 


Gallic Italy will see, far from her 
bosom, the birth of a supernatural being. 
That man will come out, quite young, 
from the sea; will come to acquiie 
tongue and manners among the Celtic 
Gauls; will open, still young, through a 
thousand obstacles, among the soldiers, 
apath, and will become their first chief. 
That winding path will leave him many 
griefs. He willl come to war near hia 
native land for a lustre or more. Beyond 
the sea will be seen warring with great 
glo x and valour, and will subdue afresh 
the Roman world. 

Will give laws to the Germans, will 
pacify the troubles and fears of the Gallle 
Celts, and will then be named not king | 
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but imperator by grand enthusiasm of 
the people. 

» Will battle In all parts of the empire; 
will chase princes, and lords, and kings 
for two lustres or more. Then he will 
call to life new princes and lords, and, 
speaking on his estrade (raised dais), 
shall cry, ‘*O! sidera — O! sncra!” Will 
be seen with an army numbering forty- 
nine times twenty thousand foot soldiers, 
armed, who will carry arms and horns of 
fron. He will have seven times seven 
thousand horses, mounted by men who 


will carry, in addition to the former,’ 


great lance or sword and body-armour of 
brass. 
thousand men who will play terrible 
machines, and will vomit sulphur and 
fire and death. The tvutal amount of his 
army will be forty-nine times twenty 
thousand men. Will bear in his right 
hand an eagle, sign of the victory to 
win. Will give many countries to nations, 
and to each one peace. Will come into 
the great city, ordaining many great 
things, buildings, bridges, harbours, 
aqueducts, canals: will do, himself alone, 
by great riches, as much as a Roman, and 
all in the dominion of the Gauls. Will 
have two wives; and one gon. Will go 
warring to where the lines of longitude 
and latitude cross, fifty-five months. 
There, his enemies will burn with fire the 
gieat city, and he will enter these and 
depart from thence with his men, from 
under ashes and great ruins: and his 
men, having no longer either bread or 
water, through great and extreme cold, 
will be so unfortunate that two-thirds of 
hia army will perish, and, moreover, the 
half of the remainder, being no longer in 
his dominion. 


Then the great man, abandoned, be- 
trayed by his friends, will be chased in 
his turn with great loss near to his native 
soil by the great European population. 
In his place will be put the kings of the 
old blood of the Capet. 


He, forced into exile in the sea from 
which he came so young, and near to his 
native goil, remaining for cleven moons 
_ With some of his men, true friends and 

soldiers, and not amounting to more than 
seven times seven times seven times two 
times in number. Immediately the eleven 
moons are past, will he and his meu take 
ri and set foot on the Celto -Gallic 
aA, 
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And he will march to the great city, 
where is seated the king of the old blood 
of the Capet, who rises, floes, carrying 
with him royal ornaments. Punts kings in 
his ancient domination. Gives hia people 
many admirable laws. 

Then, cleared away again by a three- 
fold European population (par trinité po- 
pulation Européenne) after three moons, 
and the third of a moon. The king of 
the old blood of the Capet is put back in 
his place; and he, believed to be dead by 
his people and soldiers, who during that 
time will keep his memorials on their 
breasts. The Celts and Gauls, like tigers 


He will have seven times acven and wolves, will devour each other. The 


blood of the old king of the Capet will be 
the plaything of black treagong. Tho 
discontented will be deceived, and by fire 
and sword put to death; the lily main- 
tained; but the last branches of the old 
blood still menaced. 

So they will quarrel among themselves. 


Up to this point the prophecy 
scems to point to the fortunes of 
Napoleon, the old Bourbons, and 
the commencement of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign. But now comes 
the end of it. After the mutual 
animosity of the old and youn 
blood of the Capet, and the dis- 
content of the French nation, we 
may suppose ourselves arrived at 
the end of eighteen forty-eight. 


Then a new combatant will advance 
towards the great city..... He will 
bear lion and cock on his armour, Then 
the lance wilt be given him by a great 
prince of the East. (Ainsi la lance lui 
sera donnée par grand prince d'Orient.) 

Hfe will be marvellously seconded by 
the warlike people of Gaul, who will 
unite themselves to the Parisians to put 
an end to troubles; collect soldiers, and 
cover themselves with branches of olives. 

Still warring with such glory seven 
times séven moons, that a threefold 
European population, with great fear, 
and cries, and tears, offer their sons in 
hostage; bend beneath laws sound, just, 
and beleved by all 
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The new combatant, whoever wards the immense Gauls declared by all 
he is, who comes in s0 apropos to Peyvle thereat and metropolitan nation 
put an end to civil dissension, 18 the old blood of the Capet, rules the 
evidently supported by the soJ- ‘destinies of the world, makes himself 
diers —'no less than by the peo- sovereign council of every, nation and 
ple of Gaul — he bears for his end — and dies.”’ 
cognizance a lion and a cock; 
which, without any great stretch 
of ingenuity, may be taken to this means for hinself. We can- 
represent an alliance between not profess that we are alto- 
France and England; and, im- gether pleascd with the prospect. 
mediately on this being ar- But time will show. 
ranged, a lance is given him by 
the great prince of the Orient. 
We may venture tointerpret this, 
“fa cause of war is furnished to 
the allied Lion and Cock, by the 
Sultan of Turkey.” 

The war we are oy to 

op 
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Let every one decide what all 
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In the year of grace sixteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, Law- 
secis rent Guillemott d’Anglade, lived 
to last longer than we ed: it in a fine house inthe Rue Royale, 
is not to be concluded till the at Paris, near the Bastille. He 
entire submission and humilia- and his wife lived in great style, 
tion of three European states, kept their carriage, played high, 
and that is not to occur for forty- talked incessantly of their high 
nine months. However, the) birth and family estate, appeared 
triumphant conclusion will justi- to have plenty of money — which 
fy any little delay, and we only |they lent occasionally upon good 
regret that the indemnity for the|sccurity — and, on the strength 
expenses of the war is not more/of their own representations ob- 
distinctly expressed. But the tained entrance into the society 


sons deposited as hostages will 
give the allies an immense power 
over the royalties of Berlin, Vien- 
na, and Petersburg. 

External glory is, however, to 
be followed by great calamities 
at home. Peace is only to endure 
for twenty-five moons. 


In Lutetla (Paris) the Seine, reddened 
with blood (the consequence of struggtcs 
to the death) will widen its bed with ruin 
and mortality. New seditions of discon- 
tented mailloting (factions). Then they 
will bo chased from the palace of the 
kings by the man of valour; and after- 


of soine of the best houses in 
Paris. For the rest, they were a 
worthy, respectable couple, like 
hundreds of others; their only 
sin being that they gave them- 
selves out for being much richer 
and grander than they actually 
were; M.d’Anglade being a man 
of low birth and very moderate 
means. This was the beginning 
of all the sorrows that afterwards 
befel them. 

M. d'Anglade and his wife oc- 
cupied the greater part of the 
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house; but, as is gencralin Paris,!The d’Anglades knew all this, 


there were other inmates. 
tain Count aud Countess de Mont- 

ommeri occupicd the ground- 
foo: and the rooms above. The 
ground-floor consisted of three 
rooms, which all opened into a 
long co1idor, at one end of 
which was the porte-cochtie of 
the court-yard, and at the other 
a staircase leading to the 100m» 
upon the fiist-floor, where there 
was a small inner closct or strong 
room. Here the count and 
countess kept their money and 
jewels. The Abbé Francois Gag 
nard, the count’s almoner, a 
page, and a valet de-chambre, 
slept in one of the thiee rooms on 
the ground-floor. Another was 
the salle-a-manger, and the one 
which opened from it served fo: 
different purposes. 

A friendly acquaintance soon 
sprung up between the d’An- 
ylades and the Montgommeries. 
Soon after he entered the house, 
the Count de Montgommeri re- 
ceived a large sum of money, 
partly louis-d’ors, some of which 
were quite new and others au 
cordon, or old ones. The re- 
mainder of the money was in 
thirteen bags, each bag contain- 
ing a thousand frances; also there 
was a bag containing cleven 
thousand five hundred livres in 
Spanish pistoles. All this money, 
together with a magnificent pearl 
necklace estimated to be worth 
four thousand livres, was secured 
in a strong coffer, and the coffer 


A cer-: 


and had recommended an invest- 
ment for his money to the count. 
One day M. de Montgommeri and 
his wife agreed to go and spend a 
few days at their country house 
of Ville Vousin near Mont l’'Heére, 
and invited their neighbours, the 
d’Anglades, to accompany them. 
They accepted the invitation; 
but subsequently made some fri- 

olous excuse for remaining at 
home. The count and countess 
set off on Monday the twenty- 
sccond of September sixteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, and 
gave out that they should return 
the following Thursday. ‘The 
almoner, Abbé Gagnard, and 
all the servants accompanied 
them, exeept a femme-de-cham- 
bre, named Forménie, and one 
lacquey. Four sewing women, 
employed to embroider some 
hangings for Madame de Mont- 
gommeri, were also left in the 
house; but they were lodged in 
another part of the building. 
The key of the outer door of the 
room on the first-floor was con- 
tided to the femme-de-chambre; 
the Abbé Gagnard shut and 
double-locked the door of his 
room on the ground-floor; and 
the fanuly departed, considering 
that they had left everything 
secure. ‘his was showing a con- 
tempt for burglars that, under 
the circumstances, amounted to 
rashness; and they seem to have 
thought so, for, they return- 
ed home suddenly, twenty-four 


was carefully placed in the small hours earlier than they had in- 
inner closet we have mentioned./tended. The count declared that 
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his mind was troubled by the 
sight of some drops of blood 
which he found upon a table- 
cloth, and that he determined to 
quit Ville Vousin that moment, 
having a presentiment that some- 
thing had happened. The abbé 
and the servants did not arrive 
until after him. 

The first thing that struck the 
abbé was, finding his room-door 
a-jar, although, during the ab- 
sence of the count and countess, 
it had seemed to be closed; the 
abbé having double-locked it 
with his own hands, and the key 
had never been out of his posses- 
sion. All the servants remarked 
the fact also, but at the moment 
it did not, singular to state, make 
much impression on them. Sup- 
per was served to the count and 
countess in the salle-h-manger, 
and they were still at table when 
their neighbour, d’Anglade, came 
home, ateleven o’clock, accom- 
panied by the Abbés de Fleury 
and de Villais, who had supped 
with him at the house of Ja Pré- 
sidente Robert. Finding the 
count and countess were return- 
ed, er all went in, and pre- 
sently Madame d’Anglade joined 
them. After a lively conversa- 
tion they all separated for the 
night, and everything seemed as 
usual. 

The next morning, the Count 
de Montgommeri discovered that 
he had been robbed. The lock 
of his strong box had been 
forced, and everything it con- 
tained had been carried away. 

He of course made & complaint 
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io the lieutenant-criminel of the 
chitelet; who, with the procu- 
1eur du roi and the commissary 
of police, lost no time in repair- 
ing tothe spot. On examination 
they declared the robbery to 
have been committed by some 
one upon the premises, and de- 
cided upon searching the whole 
house. D’Anglade and his wife 
requested that their own apart- 
ments should be the first exa- 
mined. Strict scrutiny was made 
but nothing could be discovered 
in the rooms they inhabited. ‘Che 
officers proceeded to the attics. 
Madame d’Anglade excused her- 
self from accompanying them 
upon the plea of sudden faint- 
ness. Up to the attics the officers 
went; and, concealed in an old 
chest, under wearing apparel 
and house-linen, they found a 
rouleau of sixty louis au cordon, 
wrapped in a printed paper, 
which the Count de Montgom- 
meri declared was his genealogy. 
He also said that part of the 
money stolen from him consisted 
of louis au cordon of the years 
sixteen hundred and eighty-six 
and sixteen hundred and eighty- 
seven. 

When d’Anglade was question- 
ed about this money, he stam- 
mered and could give no account 
of how he came by it. He seemed 
in despair, and Madame d’An- 
glade said that the door of the 
apartment of the Abbé Gagnard 
had not been secured as it ought 
to have been, and she insisted 
that it should be likewise search- 
ed. This was done, it was found 
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that money had been abstracted 
from five bags, cach containing 
a thousand livres. As the Abbé 
Gagnard had double-locked the 
door before his departure and 
never parted with the key out 
of his possession, this incident 
confirmed the suspicion that had 
settled upon d’Anglade and his 
wife. ‘The lieutenant-crimine) 
went so far as to say to d’An- 
glade, — 

“Hither you or I must have 
committed the robbery.” 

So convinced was he that he 
had secured the guilty person, 
that he declared it useless to 
waste time in making any further 
search, especially as the count 
said he could answer for the 
honesty of all his own servants. 

J)’Anglade and his wife were 
taken formally into custody; 
their persons were searched, and 
seventeen louis-d’or and a double 
piste: Spanish money, were 
ound in d’Anglade’s purse — a 
circumstance which strengthen- 
ed the suspicion against him, as 
part of the money stolen was in 

istoles. It came out also, that 
@PAngiade, who was in the habit 
of supping every night in town, 
always took the key of the street- 
door; there being no regular 
porter; but, upon the night on 
which the robbery must have 
been committed, he supped at 
home, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom. This crowning piece of cir- 
cumstantial evidence seemed de- 
cisive; seals were placed on all 
the doors, and d’Anglade and his 
wife were carried off to prison, — 
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the husband was placed in the 
chatelet, and the wife in Fort 
V’Evéque. They were each thrown 
into a dungeon, and the gaolers 
were strictly charged to prevent 
them seeing- or communicating 
with any one. Their confine- 
ment was made as severe as pos- 
sible. Madame d’Anglade had 
a dangerous miscarriage, but it 
brought no amelioration to the 
rigour of her prison. 

lhe trial came on. 
were heard for the prosecution. 
Amongst the chief were the 
count’s servaats and the Abbé 
Gagnard, his almoner; and two 
of these witnesses deposed that 
they had seen d’Anglade near 
the door of the abbe’s apartment 


Witnesses 


just before the arrival of the 


Count de Montgommeri.  An- 
other witness swore that he knew 
d'Anglade to be a gambler, and 
that he had heard the Abbé 
Bouin call him an old clothes- 
man; and this tallied with the 
fact that he lent money upon 
pledges. 

Another witness deposed to 
having heard that d’Anglade had 
once stolen a piece of ribbon, 
and that, before he came to live 
in the Rue Royale, a quantity of 
silver plate had suddenly disap- 
peed. from the house where he 
lodged. Many other minute facts 
came out, all tending to deepen 
the suspicion against the d’An- 

lades. The most damaging evi- 
ence, however, was gathered 
from his own replies to the inter- 
rogatories concerning his birth 
and source of income, An evi- 
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dent mystery surrounded him. 
He prevaricated in his answers. 
At last, it was made clear, that 
instead of being, as he had 
boasted, a gentleman of high 
birth and large fortune, his origin 
was mean, and his income was 
not more than two thousand 
livres, although he lived expen- 
sively, paid for everything in 
ready money, and had money to 
lend out besides. This at once 
established him as a chevalier 
d’industric, and put an end to the 
sympathics of honest men. Add- 
ed to all these facts and suspi 
cions, d’Anglade and his wife 
contradicted each other, and 
there were discrepancies between 
their statements. The case look- 
ed very black against them; but, 
as the justice of thosedays would 
on no account condemn a pri- 
soner without giving him every 
chance of confessing his doom to 
be well merited, d’Anglade was 
put to the torture. The evidence 
was after all only circumstantial, 
and it would be a satisfaction if 
he could be made to confess. He 
was put first to the torture ordi- 
nary; and, as that brought no- 
thing, they proceeded to the 
torture extraordinary, which 
brought nothing either. As d’An- 
glade refused to confess his guilt, 
there was nothing to be done but 
to condemn him without a con- 
fession (for of course justice 
never felt a moment’s hesitation 
as to his guilt), and, on the six- 
teenth of Pebrary, sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, he was 
condemned to the galleys for 
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nine years: his wife was banish- 
ed from Paris for a lke period. 
Also, he was sentenced to pay a 
fine to the king, to make restitu- 
tion of the stolen goods, and to 
pay three eieusand livres to the 
count by way of compensation, 
which required more than he had 
in the world. The five months he 
had spent in prison, during which 
he had lived on bread and water, 
with nothing but damp and rotten 
straw for a bed, had entirely 
shattered his constitution. Never- 
theless, on being taken from the 
torture chamber he was thrown 
into the darkest and frightfulest 
dungeon of the Montgommeri 
tower, from which he was only 
removed to be taken —all broken 
to pieces — to the Chateau de la 
Joneelle, where he was attached 
toa gang of forcats. Heseemed 
to be at the point of death; he 
declared that he was innocent of 
all knowledge of the robbery, re- 
ceived the last sacraments with 
devotion, pardoned bis enemies, 
and expected death with a com- 
posure that might arise either 
from a sense of innocence or the 
prospect of arelease from intense 
suffering. Ile recovered, how- 
ever, sufficiently to depart for the 
galleys with the rest; but he was 
obliged to be conveyed ina cart, 
and two men were employed to 
lift him down every evening and 
lay him upon his bed of straw, 
and to lift him again into the cart 
the next morning. The Count de 
Montgommeri, who was terribly 
afraid that the sufferings of d’An- 
glade inight softcn the heart of 
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justice, or that death might de- 
prive him of his revenge, was 
earnest in his solicitations for the 
immediate departure of d’An- 
glade to the galleys, and station- 
ed himself upon the road by 
which he must pass in order to 
feast his eyes upon the spectacle 
of d’Anglade’s miscry. 

Upon the fourth of March, six- 
teen hundred and cighty-nine, 
d’Anglade died in the hospital at 
Marscilles, four months after his 
arrival at the galleys. 

No sooner wasd’Anglade dead, 
than anonymous letters began to 
circulate in all directions, in 
which the writer declared that 
his conscience would give him no 
peace until he declared that M 
d’Anglade was entirely innocent 
of the robbery committed upou 
the Count de Montgommeri, and 
that the real criminals were one 
Vincent, alias Belestre, and the 
Abbé Gagnard, almoner to the 
count. It was added that a wo- 
man n°emed La Comble could 
give important evidence. 

Ilere was a terrible revelation! 
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discovered to be the son of a 
poor tanner at Mans. He had en- 
listed as a soldier, under the 
name of Belestre, and had risen 
to the rank of sergeant; but had 
been tried and condemned to the 
galleys for his share in the assas- 
sination of a miller. This was his 
first offence. His later exploits 
had been confined to burglary 
and highway robbery. After 
being very poor for a long time, 
and a vagabond besides, he had 
finished by purchasing an estate 
in the ne} Theatre of Mans, 
for which he had paid ten thou- 
sand livres. As to the Abbé Gag- 
nard, his father was gaoler to 
the prison inMans, and the son 
had nothing to live upon when he 
first came to Paris, except the 
masses he said at the Saint Esprit. 
When he entered the household 
of the Count de Montgommeri in 
quality of almoner, he was in the 
most abject poverty; but, three 
months after he quitted him, he 
lived in something like opulence. 
He had never been suspected of 
any especial crime; but he was 


The penitent prosecutor had be- intimate with Belestre. He was 
come horror-struck at the possi- moreover perfectly acquainted 
bility of having been the means with everything that passed in 
of subjecting an innocent man to the count’s household; and, 
so terrible a fate. Te ordered a above all, he knew that the count 
certain Degrais, (the same who had received a large sum of 
was employed to persuade the moncy in the month of June, six- 
poisoner, Madame Brinvilliers,'teen hundred and eighty-seven, 
to leave the convent, where she and he also knew where it was 
had taken refuge), to make in- kept. 

quiries into the life and habits [hey were both arrested. The 
of the party now accused. The woman La Comble, alias Cartant, 
result was that Peter Vincent, or Belestre’s mistress, gave evi- 
Belestre, the first-named, was dence which was corroborated 
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by a crowd of other witnesses; 
and it was clearly proved that 
Belestre had committed the rob- 
bery by means of false keys, and 
with the assistance of Gagnard. 
Belestre endured the torture 
without confessing anything; but 
Gagnard had less fortitude and 
confessed his crime. He said, 
too, that he was so much alarm- 
ed when the lieutenant-criminel 
Was eae the premises, that 
had he asked him the smallest 
question he should have con- 
fessed everything A comfortable 
hearing for that officer! 

The gibbet relieved the would 
of these two scoundrels. Nothing 
then remained to be done, except 
to make amends to the victim of 
judicial error. Letters of revision 
were obtaincd. Parliament pro- 
nounced a decree on the seven- 
teenth of June, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-three, which rehabi- 
litated the memory of d’Anglade 
justified the wife, and rescinde 
her sentence, condemned the 
Count de Montgommeri to make 
restitution of the money that had 
been adjudged to him as repara- 
tion for the robbery, and to pay 
all expenses besides. A collec- 
tion was made in the court for 
the benefit of the daughter of M. 
and Madame d’Anglade, which 
amounted to above a hundred 
thousand livres. 

But all this did not bring back 
poor M.d’Anglade to life again. 


d Yet thy best fortune 1s, 


A CITY WEED. 


A CITY WEED. 


WE may not trample on thec, simple 
weed, 
So bravely springing in the stony way; 
The sturdy growth of some far-wafted 
seed, 
Thus flourishing upon a grain of clay. 
No gaudy colours flaunt around thy stem, 
No giateful scent thy hardy foliage 
yields, 
But, rudely set, thou shinest like a gem, 
In hues reficcted from the distant fields. 


Thou drawest nurture fiom the dewy 
skies, 
Thon findest food upon the subtle af; 
And sometimes may the sun rcjoice thine 


eyes 
(for thou hast eyes) down in this som- 
bre lair. 

And thou art beautiful! so firmly set 
Within the ragyed crevice of 4 stone; 
So stiong, so resolute, so hopeful, yet 

So suicly perishable, and alone. 


So shouldst thou stand, thou biave and 
simple heart, 
As firmly planted on thy foot of ground; 
As stiong, as resolute to play thy pait, 
Though stony dangers hem thee closely 
round. 
Perchance, brave weed, did we thy na- 
ture know, 
Rare balms and subtle virtues in thee lie; 
unharm’d to 
grow, 
Unknown to ripen, shed thy sced, and 
die 
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Oup Queen Charlotte, the be- 
nignant patron of literature, 
never allowed Madame D’Arbla 
(who had the inestimable privi- 
lege of mixing the Queen's snuff 
‘and putting onthe Queen’s gowns 
because she had written a clever 
novel), or any of her humbler 
servants to wear silk. According 
to her rule, they might not 


Walk in silk attire. 4 
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As for the veil, the parasol, and 
the edged pocket-handkerchief, 
in which our single-handed maid 
Betty rejoices during her Sunday 
out, such vanitics, had they been 
possible, would have been set 
down as so many signs of Jaco- 
binism, Robespierrism; fearful, 
revolutionary, incendiary. 

The notion of a sumptuary 
law, after the model prescribed 
by that fearful bore, Mentor, in 

elemachus, is still in favour 
with a pre many well-to-do 
people; but they are beaten by 
the cheapness of machinery, 
which has swept away a crowd of 
prejudices and flooded us with 
comforts and luxuries and rea- 
sons for not “sitting at home at 
ease.” Nevertheless, a comical 
example of Queen Charlotte’s 

rinciples is yet extant. Squire 

aven owns the parish of Ravens- 
burne, a fine estate in the most 
rural part of Lancashire. Having 
failed in making the social and 
political world around him stand 
still, he is obliged to be content 
with ruling over his own parish. 
In the squire’s servants’-pew on 
Sundays is rangéd a row of ser- 
ving-maids in the old Lancashire 
costume — a calico jacket,: or 
Lancashire bedgown, and a 
striped lindsey-wolsey petticoat. 
A very pretty costume no doubt; 
and a costly one; for the old- 
fashioned chintz, in the good 
old days, would have cost five 
shillings instead of five pence a- 
yard. No servant-maid is en- 
gaged at Raven Hall, no family 
allowed to live in the squire’s 
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cottages, that does not conform 
in costume as well as in politics, 
to the immutable Ravensburne 
principles. 

If Squire Raven’s ukase had 
been as powerful in parliament 
as in his own parish; if he could 
have settled the costumes of the 
lower classes and excluded all 
the produce of foreigners, the 
long line of manufacturing towns 
and villages, which, beginning a 
few miles from that green oasis 
of squiredom, MRavensburne, 
stretches into Yorkshire and 
across the border — clothing the 
naked and feeding the hungry, 
placing clean linen within the 
reach of every labouring family 
— would have remained stagnant 
under the dominion of the spin- 
ning-wheel, in the midst of the 
moorland deserts, over which 
manufacturing power has spread 
turnips and corn, sheep and short- 
horns. 

Single examples best show 
what machinery and enterprise 
have done towards clothing the 
world. An accident has given us 
the opportunity of deseribing 
what machinery and enterprise 
can do to clothe womankind and 
babykind. The accident was a 
hunt- breakfast, given by Mr. 
Julius Lincoln (the celabeated 
paboeunc’) to Lord Drain- 
and’s Hunt — a breakfast which, 
for admirable profusion and con- 
fusion of everything; from plain 
chops to Yorkshire pies; from 
cherry cordial to champagne — 
will long be a green spot in the 
memory of the two hundred 
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regions of that mysterious 


tune to make the acquaintance thoroughfare. 


of a stout, fresh-complexioned, 
broad -shouldered, broad -brim- 


hatted, scarlet-coated stranger. 


Later in the day, a cramped stile, 
unjumpable for fifteen stone, 

ave us the opportunity of turn- 
ing aside, and jogging on leisure- 
ly together; and so, during the 
rest of the day, we talked of 
horses and farming aloud, silcnt- 
Jy reckoning each other up. For 
my part, 1 thought my new friend 
could not be a parson — parsons 
don’t ride in pink in Lancashire; 
nor a farmer, although very like 
a thousand-acie Lincoln Wolds 
man. Speculation came to an end 
when we parted, and the stout 
stranger presented me with his 
card — Mr. George Ahrab — and 
invited me to come and lunch 
with him any day (except two 
hunting days), ‘‘at number ten 
thousand, Cheapside. where his 
firm, Ashstock and Ahrab, dida 
little business with all parts of the 
world.” 


We found Mr. Ahrab, in his 
brown coat and commercial den, 
deep in his correspondence, — a 
ve1y different style of man from 
Ahrab mounted, top-booted, 
scarict-coated, with no anxicty 
except about killing the fox; 
after a few cordial words of wel- 
come, an intimation that his din- 
ner and my luncheon would be 
ready at onc o'clock ‘‘sharp,” he 
put us under the care of a Mentor 
able to guide us on our voyage 
of discovery. 

We began our investigations 
at a counter of pocket-handker- 
chiefs. A pocket-handkerchief is 
one of the most solid signs of 
civilisation — a standard waving 
in advance of civilised wants. 
Here were to be found handker- 
chiefs fitted for all classes; from 
duchesses to dairymaids; from 
royalty to the Lilliputian tenants 
of infants’ schools, arranged in 
dozens, — an exceptional num- 


Wanting, lately, to show a ber being worth ten pounds each 


foreign friend the showy side of withoutlace. Thirty pounds the 
Ingland, which does not lie in dozen seemed the apex of ordi- 
palaces or public places, I re- nary transactions; thence de- 
membered my adventure, and scending, the importance of the 
fished out the fox-hunter’s card. sales generally increasing with 
And this was how I found my the descent, were the cheapest 
way, one fine morning, toa great description of French at eight 
warehouse —abarrack and store- shillings and sixpence, Irish cam- 
house of commercial warfare on bric at one shilling and nine- 
human nakedness — which mo- pence, and Scotch cambric at 
destly obtrudes a narrow archi- ninepence-halfpenny the dozen. 
tectural front on Cheapside, and The price per dozen, in all the 
stretches many a rood into the cheaper qualities being consider- 
longth and breadth of the back ably less than the price charged 


§ 
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for a single handkerchicf before 
steain superseded hand-spin- 
ning. 

French embroidered handker- 
chiefs, even of a very cheap kind, 
undergo a strange round of 
voyages and travels before they 
appear at evening parties. The 
cambric is imported iuto London 
in the piece, thence forwarded to 
the branch manufactory in Glas- 
gow; there divided into proper 
lengths for handkerchiefs; and, 
with a duc quantity of cotton- 
thread, arc distributed among 
the peasant girls of Scotland and 
Ireland, to be embroidered. By 
this new trade of embroidering 
handkerchiefs, petticoat borders, 
muslin dresses, and under-gar- 
ments, many a comely lass is 
able to exchange the digging- 
fork for the needle. When em- 
broidered, the cainbric, no longer 
white as driven snow, is collected 
and returned to Glasgow to be 
washed and bleached. ‘Then, 
marshalled in dozens, it journeys 
back to Cheapside to be thence 
distributed 


Far as the breeze can bear the billow's 
foam. 


By meeting all tastes, and 
descending to pocket -handker- 
chiefs at a little more than three 
farthings a-piece, Ashstock, 
Ahrab and Co. manage to sell, 
in the course of the year, some- 
thing like three million of them; 
that is to say rather more than 
three hundred and fifty acres of 
lawn and cambric; yet, before 
the spinning-jenny beat the spin- 
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ning-wheel, a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief in the hand of a 
village maiden was as great a 
rarity a3 a pair of silk stockings 
in the days of Queen Bess. 

The boxes by which ladies, on 
shopping thoughts intent, are 
craftily seduced into buying a 
dozen at a time, all ready marked 
with the name Annie or Bessie, 
and so on through the alphabet, 
are no longer otf the plainest dv- 
scription. ‘The march of luxury 
has transformed them into works 
of art; moulded them in elegant 
forms, and adorned them with 
coloured pictures of the interest- 
ing events of the day — royal 
marriages and inteiviews, por- 
traits of princesses and herocs, 
views of shipwrecks and battles. 
The Great Exhibition afforded a 
good many subjects: the Turkish 
alliance, the Sultan, and Omar 
Pasha have had their day; as 
also Alma and Inkermann. At 
the date of our inquisitorial pro- 
gress, the Emperor and Einpress 
of the French, with scenes froin 
the Queen’s visit to Paris, were 
in high favour. The taking of 
Sebastopol will probably follow. 
These boxes, once given with 
the handkerchiefs, have now a 
distinct wholesale value of from 
siapence to ten shillings and six- 
pence cach. 

The next step was into a snowy 
armoury; where a wonderful 
variety of embroidered muslins, 
dresses (from the Glasgow branch 
manufactory) for wedding, clriv- 
tening, ball, or any other occa- 
sion where white is imperative, 
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were atranged in such numbers| Marching steadily on, we suc- 
as to be truly distracting. Full- ‘cessively passed the department 
flounced robes, gorgeous in their, of cap fronts, of cauls — not the 
blanch extravagance of tambour- natural article occasionally ad- 
ing and embroidery, were to be vertised in the Times at fifteen 
had at ten and fifteen pounds pounds, and specially recom- 
each; but, the great trade is injmended to sca-captains — but 
our favourite plain tucked robes,’ white net, supplied at fifteen 
of which thousands were annually pence the dozen, and nightcaps 
distributed among our rising too, from the very plainest to 
beauties at from seven to ten,the most insinuating that ever 
shillings each. Imagine the as- adorned a rosy morning face. In 
tonishment of our grandmothers caps, not nightcaps, the Swedish 
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at hearing of a ball-dress at half- 
a-guinea! We calculated that 
Ashstock and Ahrab sell annually 
about fifty acres of muslin dresses, 
without counting roods of cam- 
bric collars from fourpence half- 
penny upwards, an 

abit-shirts, chemisettes, jabots 
cuffs, an 
jackets. 

Curtains for cottages were once 
an unknown luxury, unless in 
common calico, but we found, in 
the muslin department, that the 
march of machinery had produced 
embroidered mauiati curtains at 
two shillings and sixpence per 
pair; while plate-glass four- 
windowed drawing-rooms could 
be accommodated at eighteen 
pounds. 

Mourning — both light and 
deep affliction departments — 
came next; and there, amid crape 
in all shapes of dress and all de- 
grees of fineness, with bugles 
worthy of Hamlet, we found that 
the largest trade wae in scrvants’ 
black caps at three farthings a- 
piece, and 
the same price, 


sleeves, mantles, 


plain linen collars at 


Nightingale’s seems the favourite 


name, judging by the trade ther- 
mometcr; for the sale last year 


in white and black Jenny Linds 


was over a hundred thousand 


dozen. We roughly estimated 


miles of the weight of caps of all kinds 


sold annually at this single shop 
at two hundred tons. 

Next, ribands in all the colours 
of the rainbow — of silk, satin 
and velvet — the best work of 
Coventry and Lyons, made the 
counters gay as flower-beds, 
What a delightful addition to a 
collar is a becoming neckriband 
of bright harmonious colours, 
Parisian women of all grades 
well know. The attendaut in this 
department told us, with a pro- 
fessional sigh of regret, that his 
stock was very dead, as broad 
ribands were all the rage. Pass- 
ing from gay ribands, a regiment 
of grave cloaks were reviewed. 
Cloaks of all materials; cotton 
velvet, silk volvet, satin and 
moiré antique, cloth, in admi- 
rable sober colours (when shall 
we have a revival, for the streets 
of the charming red riging-hoo 
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cloaks of our youth?) alpacas,| answer of “Allright; the clothes 
and mixed mysterious textures!will be sent down by the next 


with names to match. All tastes! train.” 


Everything was to be 


and pockets were to be suited;' found there, from top to toe, ex- 


expense-no-object could be satis- 
fied, while the real use of a win- 
ter's cloak, warmth, was amply 
fulfilled in capital woollen imita- 
tion of bear-skins neatly trimmed, 
at five shillings each. 

Baby linen came next; orga- 
nised on a scale sufficiently large 
to provide for all the nurseries in 
the kingdom at amoment’s notice. 
There were doll-like shirts at six- 
le and also at sixteen shil- 
ings; longrobes at four shillings 
and at ten pounds each (more 
Scotch and Irish peasant em- 
broidery); Lilliputian silk-em- 
broidered merino shoes, which a 
young lady with a very new 
white bonnet pronounced perfect 
ducks; pincushions — those mo- 
numents of increasing nurseries 
— at from ninepence to a guinea; 
and all the sihier p2raphernalia 
that are called into use by the 
wonder of every family, the baby! 
Bassincttes, at fabulous prices, 
and caps of satin with or without 
cockade, pictured babyhood in 
every corner of the department. 

The ladies’ general outfitting 
nection came very naturally close 
to the baby’s. The name de- 
scribes it. As for the contents, 
it was quite plain that, if a telc- 
graphic despatch announced the 
arrival at Southauipton of an 


army of amazons a thousand led to the stud 


strong in want of all the armoury 
of modern costume, there would 


| 





cept shoes. An entire room was 
given up to those instruments of 
torture, stays. A single brown 
wooden-busked rib-compresser 
was to be had at tenpence; in- 
creasing prices ended at best 
Freneh, one hundred and fifty 
shillings a-dozen. 

Millinery made its department 
very gorgeous in ornamental ar- 
ticles, the greater part of which 
puzzled our ignorance, and 
warned us not to enter into de- 
tails; but one instance of the de- 
velopment of commerce in an in- 
significant branch of trade was 
too curious to be passed over. At 
a certain, or rather an unccrtain, 
time of life, ladies take to head- 
dresses. Some adopt false hair, , 
some caps, and many used to 
wear particoloured skull-caps of 
Berlin wool. ‘These have recently 
been in a great measure super- 
seded by certain dark-brown 
silky materials, manufactured 
into network coronets, marvel- 
lously resembling braided hair, 
and caps with pendent corkscrew 
curls, made of mohair, that is, 
the hair of a goat, chiefly im- 
ported from Syri&® At first there 
were difficulties in the way of 
spinning and weaving mohair; 
but the attention paid, with such 
remarkable success, to alpaca 
of all kinds of 
oats’ hair; and now, more than 
ve hundred manufacturers, some 


be no hesitation in returning an of them little above the rank of 
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journeymen, are engaged in sup-|to plunge into a labyrinth of fila- 
plying mohair head-dresses. ments. LRoods of counters and 
Artificial flowers, English and!shelves were devoted to every 
French, occupy two rooms, and sue ta of every country and 
make them gay as the parterres every kind. I'rance and Belgium 
of Paxton. English flowers have'supplied hand-made pillow-lace, 
not, as was expected, been ca-las did our own counties of Bucks 
tinguished by French taste and Herts, and Northampton, an 
cheapness, but continue to afford Devon; but the great trade is in 
employment to a numeious class. machine lace and net from Not- 
But, as a gencral rule, there is tingham, Honiton, and Tiverton; 
no comparison between the two in which, besides many 
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in beauty. The French flower- 
maker is an artist; the English, 
amechanic, copying from a con- 
ventional standard; although 
some of the English examples 
showed that there must be bril- 
hant exceptions, 

From French flowers at fabu- 
lous prices in the two extremes 
of cheapness and costlincss, we 
returned to the principal depart- 
ment in this great warehouse, 
lace — the department which in 
fact has originated all the rest, 
and led the firm in the course of 
years to consult the convenience 
of their customers, by concen- 
trating all their wants and ena- 
bling them to stock a shop in one 
morning walk, under one roof. 
Thus curtains, dresses, collars, 
1ibbons for collars, bracelets, 
brooches, flowers, feathers, 
cloaks, baby*linen, bonnets, 
millinery, and all the rest of 


new uses 
the finest descriptions are 80 well 
imitated that, at a yard distance, 
no person not in the trade, can 
tell the difference between costly 
fine hand-work and_ cheap 
machine imitation. The most 
fashionable collar at the present 
moment is Irish hand crochet, in 
imitation of ancient point lace, 
—the difference in price between 
the simulated and the real article 
being about shillings to guineas. 
Lace curtains and lace fiounced 
robes in black and white have 
been rendered a possible luxury 
within the reach of the middle 
classes. Five-and-twenty years 
ago an article (in net) now sold 
for fourpence cost forty shillings 
a-yard. Changes of the same 
character, succeeding from year 
to year, have enabled the million 
to use goods which were once the 
privilege of the inactivefew, have 
created the lace-trade of Eng- 


ladies’ apparel were added; and, land, and given employment to 
a Glasgow muslin manufactory the thousands who, directly or 
became the colony of the parent indirectly, draw their wages from 
establishmentin Nottingham. — the house of Ashstock and Ahrab. 
Lace is not a describable ar- The importance of the machine 
ticle, a few figures will be more lace trade may be measurcd in . 
expressive than any vain attempt millions of yards. Five kinds of 
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it were sold in one year to the ex- 
tent of more than six thousand 
miles, or more than the distance 
from Liverpool to New York and 
back. This trade rests, like the 
bulk of British trade, on cheap 
machine manufacture, and is 
daily improved and extended to 
new uses. Where our grandmo- 
thers were content with a pair of 
hereditary lace lappets of un 

known age, and, in their cyes, 
incalculable value, our daughters 
and wives aspire to whole dresses 
and curtains, and our servants 
can afford a succession of clean 
light caps and bounct fronts. In 
fact, by modern improvements, 
“we are less afraid of wearing out 
than of washing; cheap clothes 
mean cleanliness. 

There is — purse-proud beau- 
ties would be surprised to hear — 
no demand iu England for the 
finest and most expensive de- 
scriptions of modern foreign 
hand-made lace; English ladics 
will rarely give onc, two, three 
hundred pounds — as French, 
Spanish, Russian, and Amcrican 
ladies will — for a dress, a shawl, 
or even a veil. he most expen- 
sive laces they purchase are anti- 
quities, or mock antiquities, dyed 
in coffee- grounds to the colour 
which enables them to pass for 
the point of Queen Anne. At the 
French Exhibition, there is a 
black silk-lace shawl, manufac- 
tured for the empress of the 
French, from an original design, 
by the well-known house of Lefe- 
buvre, price six hundred pounds; 
end the manufacturers have more 
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than once received orders of 
nearly equal cost. 

At lace ended our tour through 
the long avenues and towering 
storeys of the great house, the 
first of some half-dozen engaged 
in the same operations, present- 
ing in the vastness, complete- 
ness, and machine-like order of 
its operations, a sample of British 
commercial enterprise Although 
a half-way house of distribution 
between the manufacturers and 
the retailer, nearly four hundred 
persons, male and female, are 
employed under one roof to serve, 
note down, correspond, pack up 
and deliver the supplies required 
from every point of the compass 
— five pounds’ worth to the little 
milliner at Penzance, a thousand 
pounds’ worth to Madame Lafleur 
at Havannah, and Madamesriggs, 
from Paris, at Melbourne— which 
amount in a year to more than a 
million sterling. We were glad 
to find that Aelistock and Ahrab 
— more wise than certain rail- 
way companies lately noticed in 
Household Words — do not dis- 
perse their staff among the chop- 
houses of Cheapside, but provide 
ata greateconomy oftime,money, 
and digestion, a series of meals 
of roast and boiled joints, cooked 
by gas, which, as our luncheon 
told us, left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

Among the elements of the 
progress of this many-armed 
establishment, penny postage 
had no mean share in selling, 
freighting, and setting in motion 
the railway van, the ocean steam- 
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er, and the clipper ship. The 
average number of letters re- 
ceived and answered weekly, 
amount to some four thousand. 
The electric telegraph, too, gives 
its help, aud often saves twenty- 
four hours of time in the execu- 
tion of an order. 
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and Irish counties, in France and 
in Belgium. 

Aud this firm, with its princely 
revenues, army of assistants, 
thousands of dependents — its 
several branch establishments, 
and still more numerous agents, 
all working with a clockwork re- 


What we may call outposts of gularity incomprehensible to the 


attack on wonien’s wants have 
been established by Ashstock 
and Ahrab in branches in the 
great cities of Manchester, Liver- 

ool, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 

lymouth, and Dublin; besides 
a muslin manufactory at Glasgow 
and a lace factory at Nottingham 
In New York and Calcutta, inde- 
pendent colonies — consuming 
nothing but the produce of the 
Cheapside empire — have been 
established; and, in the great 
Australian cities, like plantations 
have been founded. As for home 
consumption, Great Britain is 
mapped out into districts, which 
are periodically traversed by 
commercial ambassadors, tra- 
velling by road and rail. In the 
hilly territories of the north you 
may sometimes meet a neat, ca- 
pacious, dark-green fourgon, 
driven four-in-hand. It does not 
contain the bed or batterie de 
cuisine of a foreign prince, nor 
any of the hounds or racehorses 
of a sporting peer: itis a moving 
warehouse of our friends Ash- 
stock and Ahrab: one of the 
means by which they push their 
sales and afford to pay wages, 
directly or indirectly, to some 


ten thousand people, including 


peasant girls, in English, Scotch, 


muddling proecedings of Ord- 
nance and Horseguards, Admi- 
ralty, Woods, Forests, and 
Pubhe Works — is but one 
sample of hundreds of firms 
which organise the labour of the 
staple trades of England. Neither 
are the principals mere money- 
grabbing drudges. They can 
afford time, as we have seen, for: 
healthful recreation. Neither do 
any of their dependents appcar 
to be overworked. 
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IN BELGIUM. 

I am in one of the third class 
carriages of a Belgian railway- 
train, and travelling between 
Mechlin and Gand. I take the 
liberty to observe fa altogether 
without a pang of wounded pa- 
triotism) that a third class car- 
riage on a Belgian railway is in- 
finitely superior in comfort and 
accommodation to a second class 
carriage on a British railway. It 
has more air, more light, more 
room, more conveniences. It has 
seats so contrived that no man’s 
knees are necessarily in the lap 
of his fat friend opposite. A pas- 
senger — although only a com- 
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mon labourer or mechanic — may vertising, and that our trades- 


sit forward or backward or side- 
ways as he listeth. He may stand 
up, and even walk about and 
stretch his legs a little. There 
are blinds to a third class car- 
riage in Belgium; so that it ac- 
tually appears to have occurred 
to the directors or the govern- 
ment (I know not which) that 
there is perhaps now and then 
some sent if scarecly per- 
ceptible, difference between poor 
persons and cattle. Why the ad- 
vantages here described exist in 
Belgian third class carriages, 
and do not exist in British third 
class carriages, 1 confess myself 
| unable to determine. In- 
deed, I take the present cramped 
and glooiny state of travellers in 
Britain to be something very 
much hke a personal affront to 
myself; for, 1s it not now nearly 
five years ago that I was enabled 
to suggest some very simple and 
practical improvements in rail- 
way carriages, derived from the 
most benighted portion of slug- 
gish Austria?* Iwill not, how- 
ever, further advert to my valu- 
able admonitions. Such a course 
would be ungraceful, as savour- 
ing of that vulgar species of self- 
laudation or egotism which is, or 
onan to be, abhorred of gods 
and men. I will here simply add, 
to the facts which were laid near- 
ly a lustre ago before an obser- 
vant public, that it appears in my 
humble judgment we altogether 
misconceive the true spirit of ad- 


* In the third volume of Mouschold 
Words, page 82. 


men do not set about it in that 
honest and straightforward man- 
ner which I should be glad to see 
once more a sure characteristic 
of anything so truly British as 
the art of puffing. The sums 
spent in advertising are far 
beyond all reasonable calcula- 
tion. Advertising on a large 
scale is gencrally understood to 
succeed, whatever it may do ona 
small one. Our advertisements 
are, however, the clumsiest, 
stupidest things conceiveable. 
The veriest tyro in his art should 
be ashamed of them. They dis- 
figure some of the finest sites of 
our metropolis, they blind us 
with their intolerable red and 
cllow glare, they frighten our 
orses with weird unusual shapes; 
in a word, they are sometimes 
ridiculous, and sometimes offen- 
sive. Not one of the spirited and 
enterprising persons who deface 
our capital with these manifold 
abominations, I would respect- 
fully suggest, have clearly under- 
stood their true interests. The 
do not appear to have marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested 
the capital principle which was 
suggested to them on so Jarge a 
scale at the Great Exposition of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 
The bestartificers and mechanics 
of every description in the world 
secm to shrink, with a shame- 
facedness altogether unaccount- 
able, from a frank and fair ex- 
hibition of their handiwork. 
They have altogether overlook- 
ed the valuable capacities of rail- 
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way trains as so many moveable 
palaces of industry. A thousand 
new and ingenious contrivances 
might be constantly introduced 
by means of them to a wide and 
constantly-increasing public, and 
every carriage might be provided 
with suitable articles of comfort, 
convenience, and ornament, with- 
out a shilling expense to the 
wincing shareholders. Jam sure 
that if advertisers will fairly con- 
sider this hint, and railway offi- 
cials unite in carrying it out, tra- 
velling might be often made an 
instructive amusement, instead 
of a means of getting the back- 
ache in the dullest manner. Little 
lass cases of novelties (well 
Pastened and secured) might be 
ese in convenient positions, 
efore people who would have 
often nothing else to do but exa- 
mine them and reflect on their 
value during many hours. By a 
proper system of perambulating 
guards, such as that which is or- 
ganised on all foreign railways, 
robberies would be out of the 
question. A good light might 
also be secured in railway car- 
riages on the skylight principle, 
from the roof, and By better aay 
advertisement) lamps at night. 
To return, however, from sug- 
gestions to facts, it is quite cer- 
tain that our railway carriages 
are still inferior in very many re- 
spects to those in foreign coun- 
tries, and this difference is in few 
places more perceptible than in 
the third class waggons on the 
Belgian lines. Iam aware that it 
will be as difficult to obtain use- 
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ful reforms here as elsewhere; 
but as the British constitution 
and Rule Britannia can scarcely 
be mixed up in the matter by any 
ingenuity of the most consum- 
mate official casuist, perhaps we 
may venture to entertain some- 
thing like a growing expectation 
of improvement within fifty years 
or thereabouts. 

I regret to state that the Bel- 
gian custom-house is by no means 
so agreeable an institution as the 
Belgian railway. It has given me 
some very needless trouble. It 
has idly delayed me, without any 
comprehensible reason, five clear 
days upon my journey, and I am 
now obliged to go from Malines 
to Gand (a central depot) in order 
to make things pleasant. I shall 
succeed, but the custom-house 
authorities have becn, and are, 
in the habit of adopting very in- 
convenient procecdings, never- 
theless. ‘They are indcebrouely 
fond of small quibbles and petty 
quirks. They pounce on a few 
centimes (from me they took six- 
teen, or three half-pence and a 
fraction) with a haste rather un- 
dignified, if not unbecoming. 

owever, I may thank them 
for an improving little trip, and 
itwould therefore be but churlish 
to grumble. I am enjoying the 
almost unknown luxury of travel- 
ling without luggage or impedi- 
ments of any kind; for, as J am 
journeying within the frontiers, 
[ am not worried even with a 
passport question. It is late in 
September; but there has been 
such an unusual continuation of 
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fine weather, that I begin to have 
some hope even of the wayward 
climate of Flanders. I am not 
without a charitable expectation 
that this climate has at last re- 
solved to redeem a very doubtful 
character, and abstain altogether 
from fog and water for the future. 
Although, on ordinary occasions, 
a wary and prudent traveller, 
I resolve on the present occasion 
to undertake my journey withowt 
even a cloak or umbrella, and to 
trust my second-best clothes and 
a middle-aged hat entirely to the 
honour and fair promises of the 
morning. As the reader may be 
apprehensive of the result, it is 
proper also to add that my con- 
fidence was not misplaced, and 
that the weather courteously de- 
puted to attend me throughout 
the day, behaved with the most 
cheerful and obliging manner, 
not even venturing to blow a 
cloud, lest 1 should begin to en- 
tertain a passing doubt of its in- 
tegrity. 1 carry nothing with me, 
therefore, but a pocket-book, a 
cigar-case, a voluine of Robinson 
Crusoe in French, which | bought 
at the book-stall for emergencies, 
and have been reading since with 
an ever-fresh and eager delight. 
Notwithstanding, however, the 
example of so many British tra- 
vellers, I begin at length to think 
that it is not the most enlighten- 
ing and knowledge-seeking me- 
thod of going through a country 
to keep one’s eyes constantly 
fixed on a book; and, therefore, 
having read past a station or two, 
I tear my attention away with a 
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resolute wrench from the en- 
chanted island and the Caribs, to 
light a waking-up cigar and look 
about me. 

Returning after some whiffs 
and reflection to the every day 
world again, I perceive that I am 
seated next a dapper little man 
who has just joined us from the 
small village at which we last 
stopped. He evidently belongs 
to one of the great middle classes 
of the country; but to which 
class, if is not so easy to deter- 
mine; for any one more unlike 
a Briton of similar condition it 
would be impossible to imagine. 

In age, he may be four or five 
and twenty. He is small of sta- 
ture, and his limbs are as deli- 
cate as those of a young woman. 
Ile has a spare black beard, and 
small moustachios. The sides of 
lis face are shaven. His eyes are 
dark, and his complexion a pale 
olive; so that I sit for some time 
musing whether he may not have 
Spanish blood in his little veins; 
reflecting also on the marked 
peculiarities of race, which no 
time or circumstance can, per- 
haps, wear wholly away. 

lf my small friend is farther re- 
‘atkable for anything, itis fora 
certain air of propriety, that de- 
cent poverty and careful conceal- 
ing of humble fortunes which has 
always something in it so strong- 
ly attractive — I had almost said 
affecting. His clothes are well 
made (though somewhat eealy 
and scrupulously brushed, his 
hair is nicely cut, and his thin 
beard is prettily trimmed into 
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shape. He is dressed in a jaunt 
little plum-coloured coat, thrifti- 


y turned and newly braided at 
the 


worn edges, a black satin 
waistcoat, and continuations of 
a néat clouded grey. I subsec- 
quently ascertain that they are 
new, and cost sixteen francs only 
two months ago. Tor the rest 
my spruce neighbour wears a set 
) gin erbread blue enamelled 
studs ot pale washed-out Bel- 
gian jeweller’s gold), curious, as 
showing In some degree how 
very much gold may be alloyed, 
and yet retain its title by courte- 
sy, and how very thinly it may be 
beaten. His shirt is coarse in 
texture, but so pricked and fret- 
ted, so pleated and ironed by 
housewifely hands as to look fine 
ata little distance. Lis boots are 
unexceptionable, and his hat 1s 
vigorously brushed and worn on 
one side. His Belgian taste (like 
that of most simple quiet folk), 
for flaming colours, breaks out 
in a violent red pocket-handker- 
chief, which he flourishes occa- 
sionally, not without an air of 
pride and satisfaction in his per- 
sonal appearance. In constitu- 
tional tempcrament he is evident- 
ly phlegmatic enough, as the in- 
habitants of most moist climates 
really are; but he is as evident! 
bitten with that mania for all 
things French, which occasions 
such surprising and ridiculous 
effects in Belgium, as though a 
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affect the air of a gay swaggering 
young ruffler, so that he reminds 
me rather of the quiet man who 
becomes a hero against his will 
in the charming French comedy 
of La Bataille des Dames. 

We soon get into conversation. 
The Belgians being remarkably 
friendly and communicative in 
their manners, | have nothing to 
do but to sit still and hear my 
little friend talk, to acquire any 
information about hin which 
may interest me. The little man’s 
talk, too, really is interesting to 
a stranger, and # student of man- 
ners. Listening, without cttort, 
also suits the lazy languor of the 
day. He shall tell the reader, 
therefore, his story, as he told it 
to me. 

‘‘My father was a huissier, or 
what melodramatic writers calla 
myrinidon of the law. It is not 
an agreeable profession. Huis- 
siers are not readily received in 
society. People are ashamed to 
ask them to their houses, lest it 
should appear they came on 
legal business. Formerly — that 
is, about tweuty years ago — my 
father sometimes made five thou- 
sand, or six thousand francs a- 
year it his profession. Peoplo 
were then very litigious and ex- 
travagant. The property of 
whole villages and_ districts 
changed hands with what would 
now appear extraordinary rapi- 
dity. There was a great deal of 


frog would imitate a butterfly. drinking and merry-making; so 
He therefore thinks it necessary that most folks lived beyond 
to speak in an exeited manner, to their means, and got into trouble. 
use much gesticulation, and to They spent more and earned less 
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than now. My father, of course, the girls ask my brother why he 
rofited by this state of things. docs not get married, he tells 
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{e lived in a rural district, and them laughingly, but truly 
he was usually on horseback enough, ‘that potatoes are too 
from daylight till dark. Hewas dear.’ ‘To understand this joke, 


thus enabled to bring up a large you must know that potatoes are 
family (there were eleven of us), the chief, and sometimes the 
in credit and respectability: for only, food of our country people. 
that money which others squan- 1 am sorry to say they have near- 
dered away, was thriftily em- ly doubled in price, as have most 
Es when it fell into his bande other provisions, since the com- 
and became a blessing to us all. mencement of the war; and m 
Latterly, however — that is, brother’s fees must be raised, if 
within these last ten years— mat his business does not increase, 
ters have much altered. People before he will be able to marry 
have grown more carcful and and support a family in the same 
well conducted. My father’s respectability as that in which he 
yearly gains gradually diminish himself was brought up. I do not 
ed to one-third of their former know whether to attribute my 
valuc, and last year he earned brother’s scanty profits to the 
only two thousand frances. There good government of King Leo- 
are very few law-suits, now-a- pold — perhaps it may be partly 
days, in Belgium, and my father owing to the fact that people live 
had enough to do to bear his re- more in towns (especially at 
verse of fortune. Ife fell, in- Brussels), than formerly; but 
deed, into bad health; and, some mild laws and uncorrupt tribu- 
months since, nof being able to nals, have doubtless something 
ride as well as he used to do (for to do with it. 

he is nearly seventy), he was “I am offercd the yee of 
thrown from his pony, and hurt’ junior clerk at a large cloth ma- 
severelv. He resigned his cm nufactory at Verviers. I shall re- 
poyment and, though he had ceive seven hundred francs a- 


een forty years in it, he has no 
retiring allowance. The huis- 
sicrs have formed no fund among 
themselves for this purpose, and 
the state docs not interfere. 
1 wanted to succecd my father, 
but, as I am not yet twenty-fivo 
years old (the eligible a 2, his 
place was given to an elder bro- 
ther of mine, who still holds it. 
Its value, however, continues 
visibly to diminish; and, when 


year directly I begin. I can live 
very well on this as a bachelor. 
I can getaroom and my meals at 
any small respectable inn, for 
forty francs a-month. This is 
better than boarding with a pri- 
vate family, because they general- 
ly behave as if they were confer- 
ring a favour on you. Besides, 
I shall have more liberty. ‘ 

“Tf I liked to go abroad, and 
travel, I might do much better. 
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Our family has a high character 
for honesty. People know they 
can trust, and are glad to employ 
us. I was recently offered a place 
of one acaaan eight hundred 
francs a-year, as a commercial 
traveller, if I would previously 
qualify myself by a three years 
apprenticeship to the trade. I re- 
fused, however, a rolling-stone 
gathers no moss, and my mother 
said I should acquire bad and ex- 
pensive habits. 

‘‘T have another brother. He is 
a mechanic —aworkman. He is 
employed at Gand for the rail- 
way, and he earns about six 
francs a-day; but he does not 
pave ee He keeps too 
good society for that, and he is 
anxious to maintain his station. 
Iam going to pay him a visit, and 
shall live with hin till I go to 
Verviers. 

“TT shall not marry till I am 
forty, at least. Bachelor life is 
so amusing. Besides it is not 
easy to find awife. Young men 
are never thought much of in 
their own country. I should go 
to England to get married. Pa- 
rents here judge of me too close- 
ly by my sous, and if I were to 
propose to a girl who has a few 
sous more than I, her parents 
would turn me out of the house 
without ceremony. I shall do 
ty well, however, by-and-by, 
for [ have a rich aunt, the widow 
of a doctor. She will make me 
her heir, She has about eight 
thousand francs in the public se- 
curities, and a small cottage with 
a garden of her own.” 
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It was an agrecable ride — our 
waggon soon grew full of cheer- 
ful, homely country people, and 
I was never tired of looking at 
them. The men had mostly pale, 

assionless faces cleanly ahaeed: 
Ihey wore blue blouses, like the 
French peasants, velvet caps 
with large peaks, and often limp 
white handkerchiefs: they car- 
ried stout cudgels in their hands, 
and short pipes in their mouths. 
Ihe women were generally dark- 
eyed and ruddy complexioned; 
and but for the majesty present- 
ed by a back view of their figures, 
they might have been often call- 
ed gracefu). Their manners were 
singularly free and unembarrass- 
ed One of them arranged her- 
self so as to use me comfortably 
for a back-cushion during the 
journey, and another tied up her 
stocking before all the company, 
without the smallest sense of im- 
propriety. They wore long ear- 
rings of a bright pale gold, some- 
thing after the fashion of the 
Norman women, but they want- 
ed the demure witchery of the 
snowy, high-crowned cap. In 
one part of the carriage, among 
an apple-faced bevy of eden 
market-women, sat # pricst, wit 
his shovel-hat and shaven crown; 
in another was a soldier, with the 
exceedingly short uniform and 
placid countenance of the ortho- 
dox Belgian warrior. 

We laboured slowly forward, 
stopping at some little station 
every ten minutes, and then 
trumpeting on again, like a pro- 
cession of tectotallers returning 
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from one of their excitable festi-' perous community; though I 
vals. On either side lay the well-| cannot help moralising as we 
tilled and fruitful lands of the draw near to Gand on the muta- 
Low Countries. Everywhere the bility of all human things, and 
same flat, smiling level. Quiet reflecting how matters are alter- 
villages cluster picturesquely ed since Charles the Fifth wittily 
over the landscape, and the boasted he could put all Paris 
flight of every quarter of an hour into his Gand (Glove). 

is pealed musically from many! 

stecples. Pe ie cpaneeat elise 

dowy wood, which looks like a aq r 

fins property for somebody; and SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 
near, winds A canal which must IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 

have suffered by the railway. 

Long lines of poplars mark dis- CITAPTER I. 

used dusty roads in every direc- “A arvar gift, a great gift you 
tion. Stunted pollard-trees cast ask me for, Master Paul!” said 
their broad shadow over dykes the old man, sternly, turning 
where the jack lies watchful and away his head. 

ravenous; the dulltenchisslecp- ‘But one that you will never 
ing among the weeds of many a have cause to repent bestowing 
silent pond; the eel writhes on me,” said Paul, cagerly. 
through the mud beneath him, “Oh, Mr. Trevelyan, you do 
and the frogs croak around —a not know how carefully 1 will 
noisy multitude. Inonespotthe guard her, how tenderly I will 
tall chimney of a manufactory reverence her, how manfully 
rises high in the air; and, where- keep her from all sorrow and all 
ever a breeze is to be caught, it harm! You do not know how 
turns a windmill. The modest much I love her, nor how fer- 
homesteads of the comfortable vently I honour her! Trust me, 
farmers, with their white-washed sir; foryou may; you can bestow 
walls and straw-thatched roofs, her on none who will guard her 
their plentiful gardens and thri- more tenderly, more lovingly 
ving crops, stud the prospect than I.” 

everywhere. The bee goesabout ‘Ah! all young men say the 
with a business-like hum, and the same things, boy, before mar- 
butterfly on_ fluttering wings, riage. Unfortunately it is only 
wantons on his whimsical way experience that distinguishes be- 
among the bean-fields. ‘he pea- tween the real and the false, love 
sants working on the soil lookup and fancy, truth and change. 
with wistful eyes, and repose for And if that experience prove ill 
a moment from their labour as —thcre is no repairing it, Paul!” 
we wander along. Allspcaksofa ‘Yes, yes! I know all that!” 
gentle government and a pros- said Paul, impatiently, yct not 
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disrespectfnlly. “Butit can never 
he so with me. Time, age, cx 
perience, all will only prove more 
firmly my love and’undying truth. 
Oh, believe in me! believe in me! 
God is my witness that my life 
shall justify you!” 

“Foolish boy! to believe in 
the possibility of love, in the 
existence of constancy and happi- 
ness,” murmured Mr. Trevelyan, 
between his closed tecth. “A 
day will come,” he said, aloud, 
‘“‘when you will curse me in my 
grave, that J ever consented to 
this match; when you had rather 
I had slain her with my own 
hands than have given her to 

ou.” 

“Never! never!” cried Paul. 
‘Some what may, the happiness 
of having once loved and becn 
loved by her, shall suffice.” 

The old man took his hand, 
and looked him carnestly in the 
eyes. They werc sitting on a 
garden bench set in the shadow 
of a large horsc-chestnut. Be- 
hind them rose the barren fell, 
with its gre poe 10cks scan- 
tily covered. y heath and juni- 
pers; before them lay a deep 
glade, flush with the richest 

1een and bright with flowers. 
I the distance shone the sea, 
Sabie hke a band of silver 
across the opening among the 
trees made by that stcep ravine; 
the white sails of the distant 
ships lessened into mere specks, 
shining in the sun like the wings 
of white birds. 
those summer days when the sun 
lies like a seething fire on the 


It was one of lingering one. 
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leaves and grass — when the 
carth seems to breathe and pal- 
pitate through the low heat mist 
quivering over her, and Nature 
lies so still you might believe her 
dead: it was one of those days 
which fill the soul with nameless 
emotion, and make that unful- 
filled longing for love and beau- 
ty, which even the happiest and 
most richly doweicd among us 
feel, a passionate desire and a 
painful void; it was aday whercin 
we live —in the tiue meaning of 
the word — because we feel. Per- 
haps it influenced even Mr. Tre- 
velyan, although not casy to 
affect in any way; but there are 
times when a subtle influence 
seems to pervade our whole be- 
ing, and to change the direction 
of all our faculties and thoughts, 
— and this was one of them. 

Mr. Trevelyan was a man of 
calm and gentle manner, but 
with a nature had and cold and 
bright as polished steel Difficult 
to excite, but iesolute when 
roused — whether for good or 
evil, positive, distinct, and 
firm, — he had none of that half- 
hearted temporising between the 
will that would, and the feeble- 
ness that dare not, refuse, which 
so often holds the balance be- 
tween cruelty and folly. His yes 
would be yes indeed, and there 
would be no appeal from his first 
denial. It was a serious matter to 
demand a favour from him; but 
rf a pain, at least it was not a 
Paul knew that 
his refusal would be abrupt and 
decisive, and that his promise 
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would be religiously kept. And 
when, after a long silence, he 
said in that compressed manner 
of his, ‘You may take her, | 
trust foe), the young artist felt 
that t 


e worst of the danger was, 
over, and that his marriage with all those lessons on beau 
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in country places is always to be 
capinined by these conditions. 

he result of all those long 
walks together through the 
woods, and across the meadows, 
and upon the craggy fells, — of 


ty by 


Magdalen was certain now; for the piano and the easel, when art 


of her consent he never doubted. 

Living in a dull country-house, 
with no pleasures beyond the 
insipid occupations of a young 
girl’s drawing room world, the 
visits of Panl Lefevre, the artist- 
peck had given a new lite to 

agdalen. Me had taught her 
pamting, which of itself opened 
exhaustless mines of intellectual 
wealih before her; and he had 
led her to think for herself on 
many points which hitherto she 
had either never touched at all, 
or clse thought on by rote. Hus 
gifted mind, full of beauty and 
poo, was a rare treasure to 

agdalen, living alone with her 
father, — a man who denied all 
intellectual power and action to 
woinen; who would give them so 
much education as would cnable 
them to read a cookery -book and 
the Bible, but who thought that 
a higher class of culture was both 
unnecessary and unfemiuine. In 
that lonely country-placc, and in 
that inactive life, Paul, and his 


made another language between 
them, and interpreted mysteries 
which words could not reach, — 
of those mutual studies of poetry 
and history, when the extreme 
limits of human thought and 
human emotion were reached, 
and the echoes of the noble 
chords struck then vibrated in _ 
their young hearts, — the result 
of this friendship, which at first 
was simply intellectual inter- 
course, was, a3 might have been 
looked for, that Paul loved Mag- 
dalen, and that Magdalen loved 
Paul, or fancied that she loved 
him, in kind. Ifthere had been 
some one else whom she could 
have loved — some other standard 
by which to measure the require- 
ments of her nature and the needs 
of her heart — it would then have 
been a choice; as it was, it was 
only an acceptance. She accept- 
ed as likeness what was simpl 

ignorance of diversity, and too 

that for understanding which was 
want of opportunity of judgment. 


beauty, and his love, assumeda She loved Paul from gratitude 
power and proportion they would for his love of her, from admira- 
not have had in a buster life. tion of his beauty, and delight in 
Want of contrast lent perfection, his intellect; she loved him as a 
and want of occupation created sister might love a brother, but 
an interest which assuredly was scarcely as a woman of her strong 
not born of moral sympathy or nature would love the husband of 
fitness. But the v orld of mystery her own free intelligent choice. 
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But as she knew no other love, 
this contented her, and she be-. 
lieved implicitly in its strength 
and entireness. 

Paul came into the drawing- 
room, where she was sitting in 
that deep cool shadow which is 
s0 pleasant when the outside 
world lies in such burning glare. 
Rushing in from the sunshine, 
he could scarcely sec her at first, 
sitting by the open window, be- 
hind the green blind, reading; 
reading one of his favourite au- 
thors, marked and paged by him. 
He came to her hurriedly, his 
face lighted up with joy and 
burning with blushes. Though 
he had never looked more beauti- 
ful, he had never looked more 
boyish than at this moment. 
Even Magdalen, who was not 
accustomed to criticise, but 
rather to regard him as an in- 
tellectual giant beyond her sta- 
ture — even she was struck b 
his extreme youthfulness of air 
and manner, as he came up 
timidly but joyously towards her. 





“Magdalen, your father has 
given his consent! — we are en- 
gaged,” he said, in a low voice, 
which trembled so that it could 
scarcely be heard. 


Magdalen laid both her hands 
in his with a frank smile. “J am 
very glad, Paul,” she said, her 
voice unchanged, her blue eyes 
as calm and dreamy as ever, and 
not the faintest tinge across her 
brow. Her betrothal was a name, 
not the realization of a vision; a 
fact, nota feeling. It was ane- 
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cessary social ceremony between 
two persons unmarried and un- 
connected; it was no material 
ratification of that dearer betro- 
thal vowed in secret before. And 
with the childlike kiss, given so 
quietly by her, received so reli- 
giously by him, began the initial 
chapter of their love and banded 
lives. It ought to be the initial 
chapter to a drama of happiness, 
for no apparent element of bappi- 
ness was wanting. Youth, beau- 
ty, imnocence, aud intellect; 
what more was needed for the 
searching crucible of experience? 
One thing only. It might be read 
in the calmstillface of Magdalen, 
bending so tranquilly over her 
book, while her lover sat at her 
feet, his whole frame convulsed 
with the passion of his joy. It 
might be scen in the immeasu- 
rable distance between their feel- 
ings as he buried his face in her 
lap, his long hair falling like 
dusky gold upou her white gown, 
and sobs expicssing his love; 
while she smoothed back his hair 
with a tender but sisterly touch, 
wondering at his fervour, and at 
the form which his happiness 
took. And then, when he looked 
up, and with quivering lips called 
her his life, and his life’s best 
angel, and uttered all the wild 
transports which such a love in 
such a nature would utter, she 
calm and grave and tender, would 
try to check him very 
through all this storm of 

herself ag calm and unimpas- 
sioned as if a bird had been sing- 
ing at her knee. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TurreE was a son belonging to 
the ‘Trevelyan family, Andrew, 
nominally a lawyer in London; 
a married man of respectable 
standing and profession, but 
practically a gambler and a — 
sharper. Perhaps, if he had been 
more wisely educated, he would 
have turned out more satisfac- 
torily, but he had been spoilt by 
every kind of injudicious indul- 
gence. Ilisfaultshad been left to 

row as they would, unchecked. 

ay, in many instances they had 
been even encouraged. So that 
it was no wonder if the spoilt and 
Pee child grew up the sel- 

sh, vicious, unrestrained man, 
who knew no higher law than his 
own gratification, no higher plea- 
sure than personal indulgence. 
Love for this son had been one 
of Mr. 'Trevelyan’s strongest — 
or weakest — points, a3 one 
might judge. Through good re- 
port and evil report, in spite of 
knowing that his race was dis- 
honoured, and his name debased 
by his evil life, the old man stood 
staunch and loving. ven when 
he married that wretched woman, 
met with Heaven knows how or 
where, but not as Magdalen’s 
sister should have been; even 
when he sent down that villanous 
Jew to tell of his arrest for a dis- 
honoured bill, and to demand, 
rather than request, cnough 
money to pay off this score, and 
set him going again — even then, 
the old man only turned pale and 
looked sad, but he loved his 
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|darling boy none the less. It 
was his pride, his wilful point of 
obstinate belicf and groundless 
hope, and he would not be driven 
from it. He was his first-born, 
cradled in his arms while the halo 
of romance yet shone bright 
about his marriage life, and the 
golden cloud of hope tinged the 
dim form of his future. And Mr. 
Trevelyan was not a man of pass- 
ing impressions. Aifection once 
marked on that granite soul of 
his must be stiuck out violently, 
if struck out at all; for neither 
time nor the friction of small 
cares and petty annoyances 
could destroy it; and even An- 
drew’s worst faults had not as 
yet destroyed the sharpness of a 
etter. 

Andrew lived on his profes- 
sions of affection. If he sent 
down a shameless confession of 
evil passages in his evil life, he 
coupled this confession with such 
warm assurances of attachment, 
that the old man’s theart failed 
hin for the stern place of judge, 
and he became the advocate in- 
stead. How could he not forgive 
one he loved so well, and who 
loved him so faithfully? And 
what great hope was there not 
yet of ultimate reformation when 
that sacred filial love continued 
so unchilled! After all, it was 
but a youth’s folly that the boy 
was ever guilty of. His heart 
was In its right place, and all else 
would come right in time. An- 
drew well knew what the old man 
would think when he wrote those 
loving dutiful letters. He used to 
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call them his exchequer- bills, 
and tell his wife what each was 
worth. For he never wrote unless 
he wanted money; which, how- 
ever, was frequent; and he was 
always sure of something as the 
reward for his trouble, So things 
had gone on for the last half. 
dozen years; Andrew passing 
from bad to worse with startling 
rapidity, until even the ver 
swindlers and scoundrels wit 
whom he associated grew some- 
what shy of him. 

One day a letter arrived to Mr. 
Trevelyan, from London. It was 
a curious letter, containing mi- 
nute inquiries concerning his 
health and habits, which he was 
prayed to answer by return of 
post. He did answer, but not 
on the points required; and a 
correspondence ensued, which 
at last lec to the information that 
Andrew had been raising money 
on post-obits, and that he was 
speculating deeply on the pro- 
bable chances of his father’s 
death within the next two years. 
This was perhaps the only thing 
that could have stirred Mr. Tre- 
velyan, and this struck at the 
very root of his love by destroy- 
ing his trust. Everything else he 
could forgive, and had forgiven, 
but this: and this was the blow 
that struck out that graven word 
which nothing else had injured, 
and left a void and a ruin instead. 


Magdalen knew nothing of 


what had happened. She was 
terrified to see how pale her 
father was, while reading a cer- 
tain letter in a strange hand, the 
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contents of which she did not 
‘know; and how he suddenly 
drooped, as if struck by some 
fatal disease. She asked him if 
anything had happened to vex 
him, but all he answered was, 
“No, child, nothing that you 
ean cure,” looking sadly on the 
ground as he spoke. He folded 
up the letter carefully, aud, in 
his precise manner, put it away 
among other papers in his drawer; 
and the matter seemed to be for- 
gotten, or to have passed lke 
any other small disturbance. But 
Magdalen understood him too 
well not to see that there was a 
painful secret somewheie, one 
‘that nothing of her love could 
touch, nor his own philosophy 
cure. More than once she ap- 
proached the subject gently, for 
she hnew that it was somehowv 
eonnected with her brother; but 
he never answered her questions, 
and at last got angry with her if 
she mentioned Andrew’s name. 
It was very painful for poor Mag- 
dalen to see her father breaking 
his heart thus in silence, without 
suffering her to sympathise with 
him; for she thought, woman- 
like, that love and sympathy 
would surely lighten his burden, 
whatever it might be! But he 
kept his own counsel, strictly, 
and Magdalen could only guess 
the direction, while ignorant of 
the details of his sorrow. 

He fell ill; poor oldman! No 
one knew exactly what was the 
matter with him. The doctors 
were at fault and drugged him 
with every kind of abomination, 
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some of which, at least, must had been born after that terrible 
have been wrong, if others were night— which no one but himself 
right. But no drugs would have and his God knew of — when his 
saved him now; not the best nor wife’s dreamy lips, Franeesca- 
most shilfully administered. At like, muttered the secret kept for 
his age, the terrible revolution so many painful j cars, and told 
worked by such a crushing sor- him that she had never loved him. 
row as this was beyond the reach Magdalen had always seemed to 
of doctoy’s stuff. His heart was him to be the ratification of his 
broken. He had an illness of despair, as Andrew had been the 
two months or more; a slow, fulfilment of his hope; and it was 
sure sickness that never fluc only now, for the first time in 
tuated, but day by day certainly life, that he acknowledged he 
dragged him nearer to the grave. had been unjust. The poor girl 
He knew that he was dying, but had felt the difference made be- 
he never mentioned his son. It'tween them both, but she be- 
was his bitterest reflection to feel lieved it arose from some fault in 
that the gambler’s calculation |herself. She knew there was but 
had been lucky, and that his little virtuein Andrew. Now she 
death would shamefully enrich had taken her true position in her 
him. father's love, and had become 
Magdalen hardly ever left him. really dear to him. Before, he 
Nothing could exceed the devo-!had been coldly proud of her 
tion, the tenderness, with which beauty, and he had respected 
she nursed him. If love could her character; but he had never 
have saved him he had not died loved her. Since his illness it was 
while she had been with him! /different. He was only happy 
She had the 1are power of em-iwhen she was sitting at the foot 
bellishing a sick-room — making of the bed where he could see 
it rather a beautiful cradle of her, — only easy when she was in 
weakness than the antechamber;the room and before his eyes. 
to the grim tomb: that power’ Once she heard him say, “‘ Blind! 
which comes only by a woman’s blind!” and “Avenged!” while 
love. {he friends who came to looking at his son’s portrait, 
see them remarked on that ex-|hanging against the wall just 
quisite order and the melancholy above her Read: as she stood by 
beauty she had given; and many|the table. Blind! yes, as too 
of them said that Miss Trevelyan | many of us are blind, both in our 
had changed her father’s sick-' loves and our misappreciations. 
bedinto athranc. The old man At last he died. He had been 
appreciated her now for the first sinking rapidly for some time, 
time. He had never loved her as but still his death was sudden at 
he had loved his son; indeed, he the very last. Magdalen was 
never loved her much atall. She|alone with him. She had given 
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him his medicine, and had just Andrew gave a long whistle; 


shaken up his pillows and 
smoothed the coverlet, when she 
saw his countenance change. She 
went closer to him and asked 
him if he wanted anything; she 
thought he was feeling faint, per- 
haps. His lip slightly moved, but 
she heard no sound issue from it, 
his eyes grew fixed, and that 
terrible film came over them; she 
raised his head, again he slightly 
smiled; — a sigh: and then she 
was alone. 

Andrew did not know of his 
father’s illness. More than once 
Magdalen had entreated her fa- 
ther to allow her to write to him, 
but he used to answer, ‘‘No, m 
love, not yet — not till I give 
you leave,” in a tone and manner 
so distinct and positive, that she 
felt nothing more was to be said 
And in his state of weakness she 
was careful to be obedient to the 
utmost, fearing that he should 
think her undutiful because he 
was unable to be authoritative 
So the old man had sickened and 
died in peace; and Magdalen was 
not sorry that his death-bed had 
been undisturbed by the mockery 
of her brother’s pretended love. 
But when she was left alone she 


wrote hastily to Andrew, telling 


‘“What!” he said, ‘gone so 
soon! That little jade! — if she 
had only told me he was ill, I 
could have got ten per cent. 
more. I'll pay her out for this! 
We'll see who will be master and 
who mistress, when I’ve got 
things into my own hands! How- 
ever, I can’t go down to night, 
so they may muddle away by 
themselves as they like.” 

The reason why he could not 
go down that night was, that he 
had made up a whist-paity with 
cards so cleverly maiked that no 
one could detect them; and as he 
expected to clear nearly a hun- 
died pounds by this coup, he was 
not disposed to lose such a good 
chance because his father was 
lying dead athome, and his sister 
did not like to be alone. 

He wrote, however, « few lines 
expressing his surprise at the 
news; not a word of grief; he 
had no necd now to continue that 
farce; and authorising her to be- 
yin all the necessary arrange- 
ments, as his agent, saying that 
he would go down to-morrow, 
take possession, read the will, 
and see that the funeral was 
propery conducted. Properly, 

ut with strict economy and 


him what had happened, saying simplicity, said careful’ Andrew, 


that her father would not allow 
her to write to him to inform him 
of his illness, but that now he 


—- the word strict beimg under- 
lined twice. All this seemed very 
natural to Magdalen. Bad as it 


was the head of the family, and was, she expected nothing better. 
must take everything on himself; And as for his certainties about 
begging him at the end of her his heirship, she horself shared 
letter to come down immediately them. She never for a moment 
and manage all as he liked. doubted that he was made the 
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: ar-| attempting to work — sometimes 
oon eotiGe eee eee ee in book as if to read — 
for her when Peale artistic, un-| but her tears fell — her ag 
or ne . i d blotted out e 
praceer au oe : en Be Cin wand mournfully 
tomate. wi ih eee 2 | from room to room, his sympathy 
gata ee ee proved a falling far short of oo 
; ee ce ; “But,” as she said to 
ee i He Sane ae hereeht “who could console her? 
rew. Lyes a3 8 r 9 ee one in the world!” When 
senses as keenly ae = all the|— aie midst of the passionate 
eae ad We clever anguish and the oo ur lence 
ere w ’ : i i ‘i 
: on that sat side by side, like grim 
device, first suspected and then nels bUtRG Threshold. aa 
discovered, ended only in a scene Oper a + dss fe there 
of violence and tumult, where jriage rolled noisily Head: 
- and Andrew’s voice was hear 
fe tym baggy og tng Photon bari no 
ey Be ’ - dri t the hall-step. 
all rom on ne cheng no ; pei eS eet ata cae 
— where, mor d vice, loud 
- the man of slang and vice 
Dee Bere one ced ae In voice, noisy, rough, ane valgar 
ven wa ; *, his once handsome 
the hands of the police, as some in ene d attenuated by dis- 
of the neediest and most dis-|face lined an is intellect put 
ve and all his intellect pu 
a of the guests threaten | oe ation Sf vuleaii 
OOS Andrew entered the hall 
The next day he a ie Peal and Magdalen waited 
Oakfield, battered an ae to receive him. He made no uat- 
and out of humour eno a tempt, no feint, at sympathy or 
Everything had been a Seas epee So far, at least, he was 
Oe Sip Fou eral wc wae 1) ue honest. But how frightful it was 
pine emor on ts f that to her who had sat so many hours 
and the house was nm ‘ yre-| by that dying man, till her whole 
perry tS Suess hes ; ‘ ee sul had become interpenetrated 
sence of death brings with it, — be hisca how tormible i avant 
& solemn unearthly ie ae this gioss, rude shadow 
the shadow of God's hand. h nie flung between her sorrow and 
was the close smell throug t of that sacred memory — to feel the 
Seed aude ile eeddea lepintanl dee auieh in, her 
air and sunshin | ved her 
mingled with the scent of laven- brother's presence, remo 


i he lone- 
der and dried rose leaves, and father a ain from her! The lon 





first hours of her 

erally. The liness of the 

ies Hahei about nantly and orphanhood was ONE eae 

spoke in whispers; Magdalen sat pared to the re one 
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of herfeeling now. The coarse- 
ness of indifference with which 
he asked, first broadly, and then 
in detail, for information of his 
father’s last moments, — the cold- 
ness with which he listened, rub- 
bing his eyes and yawning noisi- 
ly, when she told him such and 
such facts as for the mere sym- 
pathy of a common humanity 
would have touched the heart 
even of a stranger — the very 
boast of carelessness in every 
gesture; lounging against the 
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Do you mean papa?” said 
Magdalen, very coldly. 

“Of course, | do!” and Andrew 
aughed. How loud and long his 
laugh was! It chilled Magdalen’s 
very heart within her. 

‘“‘Oh, Andrew, don’t laugh 
now!” she cried, laying her hand 
on his arm. ‘It terrifies and 
shocks me, when you know what 
lies above our heads.” 

‘Don’t be a superstitious fool, 
Magdalen,” said Andrew, savage- 
ly; ‘and don’t tell me what I am 


chimney-piece; flinging himself to do and what not! You foolish 


into an easy-chair, with one foot. 
raised on his knee, or else,with 
one hand doubled against his 
side, and the other playing with 
the little dog — all was torture to 
Magdalen, who felt that she also 
was included in the shameful dis- 
grace of her brother. 


“Ah, and so this is your Joe!” 
heasked, looking at Paul through 
his half-shut eyes; then, turning 
to his sister, he said, in a loud 
whisper, ‘‘I say, Mag, there ’s 
not too much good stuff in him! 
He’s a fine lad as far as face 
goes; but hang me if I wasn’t 
more of a man at fourteen than 
he is now. However, that’s no 
affair of mine.” 


“T hope you will be good 
friends,” said Magdalen, choking, 
‘“‘and that you will never have 
cause to regret your relation- 
ship.” 

“That ’s a sensible speech, 
Mag, proper to the occasion. 
I say, did the old boy like the 
match?” : 


girls stay down here moping in 
the country, till you don’t know 
how to live. You get into a world 
of ghosts and shadows, till you 
are frightened at the very sound 
of your own voices.” Andrew re- 
crossed his legs, and played with 
the dog’s ears till it howled and 
slunk away. 

Paul looked at the Londoner 
with a mild curiosity, as if he had 
been a kind of privileged wild 
beast; and then, atiehed that 
he could do nothing towards 
taming him, and fecling ill at 
ease in his society, he went awa 
for a time, much to Magdalen’s 
relief and Andrew’s disappoint- 
ment; for he had promised him- 
self good sport in baiting him. 

Hearing that Andrew had ar- 
rived, old friends of the family 
had assembled by degrees, to 
hear the will read, and to offer 
assistance or condolence as their 
position warranted; — some with 
a vague feeling of protection to 
Magdalen; for Andrew had the 
worst character possible in the 
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neighbourhood; and more than 
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chair nearer to the window. 


one thought it not unlikely that “Hang oe plaguey blinds!” 
uc 


his sister might need some de- 
fence against him; ‘*For,” as 


they said justly, ‘that dreamy sce his own! 


he cried, 


ng at them im- 
patiently ; 


vee don’t let a man 
Come, Mag, let’s 


lover of hers knows nothing of see what he has left for your 


business;” which was _ true 


wedding gear. Quite enough, 


enough. There was soon quite a I’ll be bound, else my name’s 
large assemblage — large, that not Andrew!” 


is, for a lonely country-house; 


and Magdalen was surprised to; 


find how relieved and protected 
she felt by their presence. They 


all seemed nearer to her than her 
brother; and all more sympathi- wounded for that dea 


Magdalen rose, and walked 
haughtily across the room: 
haughtily and sorrowfully: not 


wounded in her own self-love, 
‘but in her daughter’s dignity, — 
father 


sing and more sorrowful for her whose memory was outraged by 


loss. 

““Mag, where’s the will?” said 
Andrew, inaloud voice. ‘I sup- 
poe you know where the old boy 

ept his things, don’t you?” Ile 
spoke as the master, with the 
tone and manner of a slave- 
driver. 
coarseness. 

“In the library,” said Mag- 
dalen. 

“Ah, stay! In the top muted 
drawer, ain’tit? Don’t youthin 
so? I remember that used to be 
his hiding-place when I was a 
little lad, and knew all about 
him. If so, I can find it myself, 
Mag; Ihave the keys. No tricks 
of substitution, you know, gen- 
tlemen!” and, with a laugh and 
a leer, he strode out of the 
room. 

He soon came back, bringing 


a sealed packet, endorsed “M 
will,” in Mr, Trevelyan’s hand- 
writing. 


‘Here it is, safe enough!” he 
said, chuckling, and drawing a 


his son. A look from one of the 
friends assembled brought her 
back to her seat; and she felt 
when he whispered “bear with 
him quictly now, for the sake of 
your poor father,” that this was 
both good advice and the high- 


It was the ultimatum of est duty; so she controlled her- 


self as wellas she could, and sat 
down, feeling for the first time in 
her life dishonoured. 

Andiew broke the seal of the 
pachet, and took the will out of 
the envelope. Crossing his legs, 
and clearing his throat, with a 
certain dare-devil, ‘‘Come on, 
then!” kind of air, he began to 
read it aloud. The will set forth 
that all the lands, tenements, &c., 
of which he, the testator, might 
die possessed, were bequeathed 
to his dear son, Andrew, with the 
exception of fifty pounds a-year 
to be paid to Magdalen, whom he 
confided to the tender care of her 
brother, “in full reliance on his 
love and honour.” The bulk of 
the property was about eight 

4” 
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hundred a-year. It was all clear 
and distinct, signed and attested 
in due form; but Andrew’s face 
had changed ds he came to the 
close. 


‘Aha! What’s this?” he cried, 
looking fierecly at Magdalen, 
whose arm he seized as she bent 
forward when he called her. 
‘‘What devil’s work have you 
been after here, with all your 
pretended love and sickening 
flattery!” and he almost struck 
her, as he shook her arm vio- 
lently. 


‘Andrew, what are you talking 
of?” said Magdalen, starting up 
and flinging off his hand. ‘Even 
at such a time as this, and from 
my brother, I cannot submit to 
such language.” 

“You are right, Magdalen! 
For shame, for shame, Mr. T're- 
velyan!” went round the room. 


“Judge me, all of you!” ex- 
claimed Andrew, hoarsely, rising, 
and facing his sister. ‘Judge me 
by yourselves! If any of you 
have seen your very lives and the 
lives of your children snatched 
away by a demon’s turn like this, 
you can feel with me, and under- 
stand my violence. Violence it is 
not, but righteous and most just 
anger. This was why she never 
told me of my father’s illness!” 
he added, grasping Magdalen’s 
shoulder, as she stood firmly be- 
fore him. ‘This was why she 
practised all her arts, and made 
the old man, doting on his death- 
bed, believe her devoted to him, 
not his money, — he, who had 
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never liked her in life, making 
her his heir!” 

“Heir!” cried Magdalen, turn- 
ing pale. “TJlis heir!” she re- 
peated, asif ina dream. 

“Aha! L had been too honest 
for him, had 1!” continued An- 
drew, without noticing the inter- 
ruption. ‘I was not courtier — 
not flatterer enough, wasn't I! 
And this was why she has always 
been the firebrand between him 
and me, cxaggerating every little 
indiscretion, and turning his love 
for me into coldness — as she has 
done lately — all to steal a march 
upon me, and eut me out of my 
inheritance. I, the only son, to 
be disinherited for such a worth- 
less foolasthat! Ly Jove, gen- 
tlemen, it ismaddening! Listen 
to the pretty little codicil I find,” 
he continued, in a tone of bitter 
banter, striking his forefinger 
against the parchment: ‘‘T here- 
by revoke all former wills and 
testaments whatsoever or when- 
soever nade by me, and leave to 
my dear daughter, Magdalen, the 
sole use and benefit of all that I 
may dic possessed of, whether in 
lands ormoney. ITalso leave her 
my sole executrix. Signed, An- 
drew 'l'revelyan. Witnesses, Paul 
Lefevre and Mary Anne Taylor.’ 
And you are in this, too, sir!” he 
said, turning savagely to Paul. 
‘‘By heaven, there seems to be a 
pretty plot hatched kere!” 

“T saw Mr. ‘Trevelyan sign that 

aper, and I and Mary Anne 

aylor witnessed it; but I did 
not know what it was I signed,” 
answercd Paul, hesitatingly. 
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Andrew bent his bloodshoteyes 
full upon him; and from him to 
Magdalen, and back again. He 
looked at the writing of the codi- 
cil attentively — a profound si- 
lence in the room — and again he 
looked at them. 

“Where is this Mary Anne 
Taylor?” he asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 


“You know that she is dead! 


she was our nurse,” said Mag- 
dalen, in a low voice. 

“] see it all—a plot, gentle- 
men! aplot!” he shrieked. “But 
as I live, it shall not go unpunish- 
ed! Isceit all now, aud you and 
the whole world shall see it too. 
That writing is not like my fa- 
ther’s — my sister's lover one of 
the witnesses, and her nurse, con- 
veniently dead sinee, the other. 
Iam no child, to be taken in by 
anything so clumsy and sclf-evi- 
dent as this!” fle fiung the paper 
on the floor, and trampled it once 
or twice beneath his heel. ‘I shall 
not stay for the mockery of this 
funeral,” he said; ‘“‘I have no 
business here. My curse upon 
you all! —my deadly, blightin 
curse, and my revenge to come! 
That is my shire in the funeral 
to-morrow.” 

‘Andrew! Andrew! do not go: 
do not dishonour poor papa so 
shamefully!” exclaimed Magda- 
len, clinging to him. “Think 
of what you owe him. Andrew, 
reflect.” 

‘““Owe him?” cried Andrew. 
“What I owe you; and what I 
will pay you.” He dashed her 
from him with an oath; then, re- 
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peating his curse, he flung him- 
self from the room, and so from 
the house; leaving the pale corpse 
stiffening in the chamber above, 
without a thought, a prayer, or 
a sigh for what had loved him so 
well, 
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ArmeD with a sufficient Open, 
Sesame (the gift of an enchanter 
in an alpaca coat); conveyed to 
Paul’s Wharf by the ficry Dragon 
of the modern Thames, an iron 
steamer; threading one of those 
narrow ducts retained by munici- 
pal wisdom to consume time and 
teach patience; crossing, not 
without danger, the living roar- 
ing streain of Cheapside; diving 
into another seething gutter of 
commerce, we passed into a si- 
lent dingy court, obstructed by a 
Pickford’s cart and its Mameclon 
of bales. In other respects the 
solemn close was deserted by 
every living thing save by a pair 
of solemn city cats, which grave- 
ly sat where helmeted sentinels 
and powdered — sedan - chair- 
bearers had watched or lounged 
in Re times. We pushed in 
at a door, guiltless of the finery 
of paint, that closed behind us 
with an unmechanical hang; 
and, passing through a gioomy 
ground-floor unquestioned by the 
tenants, we ascended a broad 
staircase, black with time and 
hand-friction. 

In the suite of chambers that 
we entered — once the town resj- 
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dence of Mr. Pecl of Lancashire, jolly marine. The bishop's sober 
father of SirRobert Peel of Tam- black of costliest quality; the 


worth — canvas-covered bales 
formed stacks rising to the ceil- 
ing; piece goods lay in vast 
square heaps upon long count- 
ers; wide deal shelves were 
stuffed with layers of woollen 
stuffs and of woollen mixed with 
baser material of every degree, 

uality, and variety that goes to 
the clothing of man civilised and 
uncivilised. We were on the pre- 
mises of a firm of merchants in 
the wholesale sense, to whom 
orders for a hundred thousand 
yards came as often and as na- 
turally as a command for a single 
suit to a popular tailor; to whom 
in these warlike tunes almost 
every goods-train from the works 


miner’s flannel jacket and mole- 


|skin suit; the Derby alpaca of the 


sporting dandy; the blue broad- 
cloth of the school-boy’s many- 
buttoned jacket, and the coffin- 
maker’s dismal baize, also con- 
tinually flow into the warehouse 
from every manufacturing dis- 
trict, and out again to consumers 
of every class and clime. 
Broadcloth — once the distin- 
guishing mark of the gentleman 
and well-to-do citizen — is the 
oldest of our manufactures, It 
dates from William the Con- 
queror, and its very existence 
was thought to depend upon a 
close monopoly of British wool. 
To export British wool was high- 


brought unnumbered yards of ly penal; but a dispute which 


uniform ¢cloths,and every trading 
vessel from Scotland and Ireland 
mountains of the flax goods in 
which those countries so much 
excel. From the dark dingy 
staircase we had ascended, con- 
tinually went forth the stuft for 
clothing the armies and navies 
of England, the parti-coloured 
troops of Indian princes, the 
Zouaves, the Gardes Impériales, 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, and rifle- 
men of Vincennes. -From the 
same source is provided the 
scarlet robes of Ashantee heads- 
men, the camlet cloaks of Chinese 
mandarins, the white blankets 
of Kaffir chiefs, the canary - co- 
loured pantaloons of South Ame- 
rican infantry; the serge shirts 
and pea-coats of Jack, AB.; the 
grey great coat of his ally, the 


long raged between the woollen 
manufacturers and farmers, at 
length resulted in freeing the 
public from the monopoly of 
both; and this dispute was a 
notable example of the sort of 


slavery our neighbours’ the 
French endure. English manu- 
facturers stoutly contended 


against the exportation of British 
wool, lest foreign manufacturers 
shouldrivalthem in cloth-making, 
but claimed to import the fine 
wools of Spain and Germany. 
The farmers, on the other side, 
desired leave to sell their wool to 
the foreign customer; but de- 
manded protection against the 
competition of the foreign wool- 
prone, The contest was waged 

otly, and the battle swayed to 
and fro, according as the sheep- 
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feeding or the wool-consumin 

faction obtained the upper hand. 
At length, IHuskisson, the legis- 
lative precursor of free commerce, 
took advantage of the pastoral 
and wool-weaving dissensions, 
and gave both what they did not 
want. He permitted the exporta- 
tion of British, and the importa- 
tion of foreign wools at a low 
duty, and sent both sets of suitors 
despairing away. Up to that 
period, very little woollen cloth 
was sold under from eight to ten 
shillings a-yard. At present, 
broadcloth can be bought at 
every price between two shillings 
and twenty-five shillings a-yand. 
The highest priced material, con- 
sumed in a limited quantity, con- 
sists in the finest blacks and 
scarlets. At from four to five 
shillings per yard an excellent 
pure wool cloth can be produced. 
Cheap cloth has rendered cheap 
clothes possible, and extinguish- 
ed the custom of hereditary ward 
robes. In our younger days, all 
the mechanics and _ humbler 
classes who wore Sunday clothes 
were content with the second- 
hand garments of the wealthy. 
Their appearance was mean, and 
their cost, taking wear into con- 
sideration, extravagant. 

The change was helped on 
curiously enough by negro eman- 
cipation. While 
the West Indies were slaves, 
their owners clothed them simply 
in a shirt and trousers of a kind 
of striped mattrass sacking. 
When emancipated, the first de- 
sire of the coloured gentleman 
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was to dress like his late proprie- 
tor. The Jews of London, well 
posted up, as the Americana say, 
to this fact by their West Indian 
Hebraic correspondents, hasten- 
ed to send out consignments of 
second-hand clothes which had 
been previously cleaned and re- 
made. Thus, Julius Cassar Twigg 
or Napoleon Bonaparte Buxton 
was able to rig himself out in the 
latest fashions from England for 
as many half-crowns as it cost 
hig white rival pounds sterling. 
The demand soon exceeded the 
supply; the Yorkshire manufac- 
tuiers were called upon for a 
cheap cloth, and they found it in 
two materials — cotton and shod- 
dy. Instead of making the cloth 
of all wool, a warp of cotton was 
introduced under a woollen weft, 
and a strong, durable, good- 
looking article was produced ata 
cheap rate. But cheap wool was 
also needed for the face or weft, 
and this was found by tearing up 
old woollen clothes, re-washing, 
dyeing, and spinning them, with 
the addition of more or less new 


wool. This is shoddy. Thus, 
shoddy and Belem gave 
cloth for the million. great 


dea] of virtuous indignation has 
been wasted on shoddy making 
which is only one way of utilising 
what used to be_ grievously 


b 
the negroes of|thrown away to rot. The cheap 


cloth soon found its way into 
Knglish shops, and drove out the 
old clothes trade. The new de- 
mand had another effect; it sti- 
mulated the ingenuity of mechani- 
cal manufacturers to comb wools 
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that had hitherto been deemed 
too short for combing, in order 
to mix them with shoddy; and 
thus arose a demand for wool 
from all parts of the globe, that 
has been increased beyond all 
calculation. At first, purchasers 
were taken in by cheap coats and 
trousers; but now the thermo- 
meter of price is perfectly under- 
stood. e have seen a beautiful 
article in wool made of old worst- 
ed stockings. The mixed colour- 
ed shooting suits now so much in 
vogue are chiefly made of shod- 
dy, just as fine paper is made of 
rags. By our manufacturing 
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and broadcloth. Perhaps the 
very great-coats they lent our 
troops last winter were spun and 
milled in Yorkshire. 

Army cloth is a trade of itself. 
There are a number of manufac- 
turers who make nothing else. 
Army cloth has no face, no right 
or wrong side; it cuts cqually 
well every way. For a sea-tra- 
veller’s coat there is nothing bet- 
ter than a soldier's grey great- 
coat, which costs, in large quan- 
tities, about five shillings a-yard. 
Nothing is more deceptive than 
a bright-faced cloth; when un- 
clipped and unsmoothed, cloth 


skill, cheap iron and coal, capital wears the best. Flushing, better 
and eredit, by arepeal of all the/known as P-coating, is another 


monopolies and al] duties on raw 


produce with which our staple 
trade was once fenced round, we 
are able to sell woollen all over 
the world, and to buy from 
igypt, from Abyssinia, from 
Syria, the East Indies, and all 
regions where sheep can live, 


separate Yorkshire manufacture, 
chiefly found about Dewsbury. 
This like broad-cloth has been 
reduced in price, and can be had 
from one shilling a-yard, used in 
the commonest slop-clothing, up 
to ten shillings, for the suits of 
members of Royal Yacht Club 


anything which is wool or hair, and other sea-going amateurs. 
in addition to the fine qualitics| An A.B.Jack gets acapital P-coat 
obtained from Germany and'at five or six shillings a-yard. 


Australia. In France, on the 
contrary, under an absolute pro- 
tective system, foreign woollen 
cloth is loaded 
duties; but, as the French manu- 
facturers are quite unable to sup- 
ply any large sudden order for 


with prohibitory' 


Tweed is one of the favourite 
names among tailors’ goods. It 
formerly meant a sort of plaid of 
pure woollen, manufactured on 
the banks of the river of that 


name from Scottish Cheviot and 


black-faced wool. It has since 


military cloths and blankets, or,;been cheapened by cotton and 
any of the cheaper sorts of warm shoddy mixtures, und improved 
woollen goods, the French go- by Australian wool, — the staple 
vernment, since the commence- of all our best cloth. Tweed 
ment of the war, has been obliged is manufactured not only in 
to lay out upwards of a million Scotland but in Yorkshire and 
pterling in British blankets, rugs,’ Gloucostershire, of mixed British 


. cine 
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and foreign wool, and means 
anything that for a particular 
season the tailors agree to call by 
that name. 

After going through the vari- 
ous samples of the varicties 
enumerated, we did not pause 
over the curiosities of cloth fabric. 
such as cloth of two colours, one 
on each side, chiefly valuable as 
cloaks for pickpockets, or the 
elephantine cloth made once and 
never again for the Great Ixhibi- 
tion of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. ‘These feats are the 
toys of rich manufacturers, and 
not worth serious attention. In- 
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purpose an excellent wool, from 
the Kast Indies. Kast Indian wool 
is a comparatively new article of 
commerce: Later to cighteen 
hundred and forty-two the quan- 
tity imported was quite insignifi- 
cant. The best blankets are made 
of English wool; we send them to 
every quarter of the world, to 
South America, where they are 
often worn coloured as ponchos. 
But in Leeds they also manufac- 
ture ponchos of cotton and wool 
mixed, of the ancient Mexican 
and Peruvian patterns, which are 
more beautiful than any modern 
designs. Australia is a great 


deed it may be laid down as a market, as the bushman or gold- 
rule that the greatest manufac- digger finds in his blanket the 
tures and most important tradesjuses of a knapsack, atent, and 
rest on the unattractive articles abed. In New Zealand, among 
which the millions consume. The'the natives, English blankets 
stuff of parti-coloured waistcoats, have superseded the native robe 
dear to our youth, of wool, silk, ‘of New Zealand flax. ‘I heKaftirs 
and cotton artfully mixed, was; formerly wore brown cloth cloaks 
not to be found, fashion having|or karosses; they now send to 
driven it into the shade, — it was our friend’s warchouse for white 
chicfly manufactured at Almonds-; blankets. The custom house of 
bury, in Yorkshire, which now|the United States imposes heavy 
languishes, because the men of duties on English cloth; to evade 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five these duties, the material for the 
wear coats and waistcoats all of uniform of part of the United 
a-picce. States is imported in the shape 

A pile of blankets of peculiar of blankets large cnoughto make 
stripe led us to afresh apartment. two uniforms; the duty on blan- 


England beats the world in blan- 
kets. Until the war broke out, 
our army lay beneath blankcts 
woven from Kussian wool, which 
is of a shining, bright texture, 
mixed with our own ancient long- 
woolled breed. When the sup- 
plies were stopped, the vacuum 
was filled by acheap, but for the 


kets being less than on cloth. 
Neat to the blankets, bales of 

serge attracted our attention. 

This is a cheap worsted fabric, 


jused largely for the blue shirts 


of sailors in the navy, for ladies’ 


| bathing gowns, and for gentle- 


men’s cricketing trousers. Re- 
cently, government having dis- 
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carded cough-creating white 
duckin army, aftermany changes 
in search of something not too 
hot, warm enough, and of uni- 
form colour, in spite of rain and 
sun and soldiers’ washing, have 
fixed on a dark blue serge for 
military continuations. 


Thus the woollen trade, which 
forty years ago was confined to 
one or two materials in a few 
colours — having been relieved 
from protection and encouraged 
hy the abolition of duties on 
foreign wool— hasbeen extended 
into mnumerable branches, from 
robes as fine as muslin, to felted 
carpets afd hats as soft as velvet 
and tough as leather: the old 
felted hat was iron in its texture. 
This vast extension of trade 
would have been impossible, had 
we been confined to British long 
wools, which are excellent, but 
limited in their application. Bri- 
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tish sheep are now kept primarily P 


for mutton; the mere wool-pro- 
ducing breeds have disappeared, 
have given way to Leicesters, Lin- 
colns, Cotswolds, South Downs, 
and Cheviots, to our great profit. 


Australia was the great wool- 
len revolutionist. German super- 
seded Spanish wool, and Austra- 
lian has superseded German to a 
great extent. The fine wool of 
Spain often cost ten shillings a- 
pound; we now obtain an enor- 
mous supply of fine wool at from 
one shilling and sixpence to two 
shillings per pound. In eighteen 
hundred and fifteen, the whole 
importation, under the discou- 
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ragement of a heavy duty of 
foreign wool, was under fourteen 
million pounds weight, of which 
about seven million pounds came 
from Spain, three millions from 
Germany, and three millions 
from the rest of Europe. In eigh- 
teen hundred and forty, after the 
total imports (after Huskisson’s 
reduction of duties, in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five) had 
reached fifty million pounds; in 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
after Sir Robert Peel’s total abo- 
lition of duties on raw produce, 
wool importation rose to seventy- 
six millionpounds, of which more 
than half came from Austratia. 
There were no flocks of fine- 
woolled sheep in Australia be- 
fore the year cightcen hundred. 
In eightcen hundred and fifty- 
four, our importations of wool, 
including alpaca, amounted to 
one hundred and six million 
ounds, This increase from the 
importation of eightcen hundred 
and forty was caused by the East 
Indies sending us fifteen million 
pounds instead of two and a half 
millions; the Cape and South 
Africa, eight and a quarter mil- 
lions inatead of three-quarters of 
a million pounds; and Australia, 
forty-seven and a half millions 
instead of fifteen million pounds. 

In broadcloths, doeskins, and 
every kind of woollen cloth where 
a fine appearance is required, 
Australian wool is the principal 
material employed. hen a 
cheap article is required, this 
kind of wool is thrown to the sur- 
face, and lower class wools with 
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a cotton warp form the rest of 


the cloth; but, for the very finest 
cloths, manufacturers employ 
the most expensive German 
wools. In the same fleece, the 
choicest portions will be worth 
six shillings a pound, and the 
inferior less than two shillings. 
These are got up with more care 
than it is aisle to bestow ina 
country where labour is so dear 
as Australia, and are worth from 
three shillings to five shillings 
per pound. Soil and climate do 
for Australia what in Germany is 
the result of the greatest care 
and skill, and give a large fine 
average of beautiful wool. 
Manufacturers have been great- 
ly assisted in their consumption 
of foreign inferior raw material, 
by the invention of machines 
which can comb and produce a 
continuous sliver, from wool only 
one inch and a quarter in length, 
in fact, any description of wool 
can now be turned to use and 
find a market, whereas formerly 
the special value of English wool 
lay in its long staple, three to 
four inches being the shortest 
length that sould We combed b 
hand. Thus have English wool- 
lens thriven and extended in the 
face of the cotton trade, against 
which they were once protected 
by special legislation. Spain, 
ruined by wretched government, 
now sends us only half a million 
pounds; and Germany, under- 
sold in the commoner qualities, 
sends half her former export, or 
eleven million instead of twenty- 
two million pounds, and is a 
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purchaser of Australian wool in 
our markets. 

In the mean time, English 
sheep, instead of being extin- 
guished by the foreigner, have 
gone on multiplying under our 
improved system of agriculture 
until they have at least double 
in number, and increased one- 
third in weight of fleece. It is 
worth while noting that Peru has 
given us guano, which, by its 
fertilising, stimulating qualities, 
has enormously increased the 
hoine-breed of sheep, as well as 
alpaca wool or hair, the source 
of anew manufacture. 

Next to Australian wool, the 
greatest addition to our textile 
manufactures has been made by 
the introduction of the hair of 
the alpaca. We found on the 
shelves of the warchouse pieces 
of goods labelled alpaca, and 
real alpaca, in as great varicty 
as to quality as woollen cloths. 
The cheaper kinds do not con- 
tain a particle of real alpaca 
wool, but are manufactured 
from Russian and other bright 
coloured fleeces mixed with long 
Leicestershire wools, into light 
and serviceable garments for 
man and woman. ‘lhe finer qua- 
lities known in the trade as real 
alpaca, are extensively used for 
the linings of coats instead of 
calico or silk, for women’s 
dresses, and for fashionable 
summer coats. They are often 
equal in beauty to silk, and much 
more durable. ‘The consumption 
for cheap summer coats (which 
have superseded the linen blouse) 
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is something cnormous. It is also!left alone, and that there will be 


largely used in the manufacture 
of waterproof garments. There 
is @ curious story connected with 
Indian-rubber coats. The late 
Mr. Charles Mackintosh intro- 
duced waterproof garments, and 
under his patent realised a large 
fortune from heavy cream-co- 
loured cotton coats and cloaks, 
which smelt most vilely, fitted 
most awkwardly, and cracked 
and rustled most unpleasantly. 
At his death, the executors con- 
sidered the fashion worn out, and 
sold off his stock with the idea 


of abandoning the manufacture. , 


But very soon some one hit Wises 
the idea of using first thin ca 


afterwardg alpaca cloth, and 
soon the waterproof or Mackin- 
tosh was brought within the 
reach of all classes from the cab- 
man upwards. 

In Qucen Anne’s time, as Pope 
records, in the lines beginning 
“Odious in woollen,” woollen 
was protected against cotton, by 
an act of parliament which com- 
pelled Clarissa to be buried in a 
woollen shroud. Jn our own time, 
a political lunatic endowed with 
some fortune and powerful lungs, 
tried to set up a British wool 
league against cotton. It died 
without a sign. Had he spent 
an hour in a woollen factor’s 
warehouse, he would have found 
that every day produces new 
openings for the use of new ma- 
terial and new manufactures, and 
that there is room for the growth 
of all wool, flax, and cotton, if 


ico! 
with a caoutchouc lining, and. 


room as long as half the inhabi- 
tants of Europe are clothed in 
rags or untanned sheepskins. 
Before the South American re- 
volution the country people wore 
expensive and uncomfortable 
leather suits; now they wear 
cloth and cotton garments. There 
is also a lesson to be learned by 
those dilettanti official or would- 
be official teachers, who want to 
establish trade museums to teach 
our manufacturers their business. 

Returning by the dark ground- 
floor, we took a rapid glance at 
the linen and canvas department, 
of which some kinds very natu- 
rally follow the woollens. Whe- 
ther the woollens led to the 
linens or the linens to the wool- 
lens we did not learn; at any 
rate, the arrangeinent was the 
result of the tendencies of the 
modern system of trade, to con- 
centrate in the hands of inter- 
mediate agents all that a special 
class of retailers or contractors 
are likely to require. For in- 
stance, the trade in military 
cloaks up-stairs led naturally to 
a stock of military drills forarmy, 
and ducks for naval, trousers 
down-stairs. The difference be- 
tween drill and duck lics in the 
texture; drill being smooth-faced, 
duck showing the course of the 
threads. Both ought to be made 
of flax. Then again we saw vast 
bales of canvas for tents, a de- 
mand entirely created by the 
war; Others again of varying 
qualities, beginning at number 
one, for ships’ sails, all of flax, 
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There were also specimens of 
cotton-cloth, for the small tents 
of four parts to be borne by 
troops in the field, each soldier 
carrying a fourth-part, an idea 
which we have borrowed from 
the French army. We can manu- 
facture the article, however, 
much better and cheaper and 
more quickly than they can. 
Then, in hemp, there was ham- 
mock-cloth, and cnormous quan- 
tities of the sheeting used for 
packing up bales. Bed-sheets of 
every quality were to be found, 
the coarser kinds in immense 
quantities, as was necessary, 
since, this last year, orders have 
come in for ten thousand pairs at 
a time, to be supplied at short 
notice. Among the canvas ar- 
ticles was one light coarse article, 
which helped us to a derivation ; 
itis known in the trade as dandy- 
canvas, and is uscd by tailors for 
inner unseen linings and paddings 
of the collars and breasts of coats. 
Did this material, so extensively 
used when George the Regent 
brought padded shapes imto 
fashion, originate the word dan- 
dy, which succeeded buck and 
blood, and has bcen succeeded 
by swell? Again, is not dandy 
au English corruption of Dundee, 
the seat of this said canvas manu- 
facture? Perhaps some corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries 
will take the subject up. 

There must be some very cu- 
rious statistics, if they could be 
hunted out, on flax and hemp 
manufacture. Cotton has taken 
the place of flax for many gar- 
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ments, and so has woollen; and 
all three have been mixed. Yet 
there is more flax, more hemp, 
and more wool consumed than 
ever, in consequence of certain 
trade compensations. The flax 
employed for the sails of the 
ships set afloat by the raw cotton 
and manufactured cotton trades, 
must be nearly equal to the 
amount displaced in shirts and 
shifts. The canvas sheeting for 
covering bales required by in- 
creased foreign trade must have 
risen to a very formidable item in 
the last twenty-five years; and if 
in racing England, light woollen 
has taken the place of drill for 
trousers, the owners of the trou- 
sers have created new outlets for 
white cool drills atthe Antipodes. 
Scarccly a year has passed since 
war interrupted the supply of 
Russian flax and hemp, but al- 
ready new supplies and new ma- 
terials are flowing in. India be- 
gins to be especially rich in sub- 
stitutes for hemp and flax. Jute 
is one of the comparatively new 
inaterials; it is a sort of hemp, 
inferior in strength, but more of 
a cotton character, and is much 
and skilfully used in Scotland. 
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Among the orators who have 
been flourishing lately at agri- 
cultural meetings, there was a 
clergyman who propounded the 
opinion (as one that could not be 
controverted) that our regimen- 
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tal systetn was as near perfection member, and the different general 
as possible. Without stopping to | officers with whoin he was ac- 
enquire what the reverend gen- quainted, I received formal off- 
tleman’s opportunities may have cial intimation from the military 
been of forming such a conelu-| secretary of the commander-in- 
sion, [shall proceed to state what chief, that, upon paying the 
my own experience is. Having'sum of eight hundred and forty 
been upwards of ten years an pounds to Messrs. So-and-so the 
officer in a light dragoon regi-|army agents, my name would be 
ment, Imay perhaps know nearly recommended to her Majesty for 
as much of the subject as the re-'a commission of cornet, in the 
verend orator. light dragoons. 

Why I entered the service I; Thus | was appointed to the 
can hardly define. Ihadnopar-jarmy, not on account of any 
ticular glow of military ardour. merit of my own; not because I 
It might have been because was either morally or physically 
several ‘“‘men” of sixteen, or so, suited for it; not because 1 knew 
who were my schoolfellows at a| one iota of the profession; but 
fashionable public school, in-j)first, because my father had in- 
tended to join the army; or,jterest cnough to get me a com- 
more likely, because of the glo-jmission; and secondly, because 
rious privilege of Tous auni-;he had money enough to pay 
form badizened with gold lace;|eight hundied and forty pounds 
but, most likely of all, because | for it. 
of the alternative my father; About two months after secing 
placed before me of either purcha-|my name in the Gazette as a 
sing a commission, pene made | cornet of light dragoons, I joined 
sole master of five hundred a-|thehead quarters ofthe regiment, 
year besides my pay, and started! which were stationed at a manu- 
with good horses in a well-known facturing town in the north of 
regiment; or of going to college, |England. For the first four 
working for a degree, and then mouths I was kept pretty close 
entering the Middle Temple, tp|to the barrack-yard, having to 
bore my brains with law. learn all the various drills and 

The choice was rapidly made,|exercises. It is an extraordinary 
and my name was put down at see that young officers 
the Horse Guards for a com-{should be taught all their duties 
mission. after, aud not before, they join 

Commissions were very difficult|a regiment. I have often seen a 
to be had in those days, even by|recently appointed cornet leain- 
purchase; and, after waiting |ing to ride in the school — bump- 
about a year and a half, andjing round without stirrups, con- 
tormenting my father to write|tinually and not gently bullied 
almést every month to the county | by the riding-master, and much 
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laughed at by the men — who, a 
few hours afterwards, was in 
command of a troop, or part of 
a troop at stable duties, the mi- 
nutiz of which he knew less 
about than the horses the dra- 
goons were grooming. I defy the 
men over whom such a youth 
ought to exercise authority, to 
have much respect for a lad who 
does not know the accidence of 
his profession, and has to learn 
before their eyes what all of 
them know perfectly, and what 
many of them knew before he 
was born. . 

I got through my riding-school 
and drill in about six months; 
and, in three more, could take 
command of a troop on a field- 
day, without making many more 
mistakes than my neighbours. 
With this knowledge I began to 
take a certain degree of interest 
in my profession, and, had I met 
with encouragement from my 
seniors, might have turned out 
a tolerably good soldier. But 
in the light dragoons, as in al: 
most every arm of the service, it 
was considered vulgar and in 
tolerable to speak upon any sub 
ject connected with duty. ‘The 
licu(ouant- colonel commanding 
the corps was the younger scion 
of a noble house, who had, by 
great interest and a large outlay 
of money, risen to his prescut 
position in a very few years. He 
seemed to consider his regiment 
his own private property, and 
took great umbrage if even the 
authorities at the Horse Guard: 
interfered much with his com 
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mand. Being a married man we 
saw little of him, except on 
parade or at stables; but, as he 
rave us all as much leave as we 
iked, and never bored us with 
much drill, he was very popular 
with his officers, and Hed the re- 
yutation throughout the cavalry 
braaeh of the service of being a 
capital good fellow. The fact 
was, that although very fond of 
his profession, and very fond of 
‘is regiment, the colonel was too 
s3ensible a man to attempt impos- 
sibilities. Like many other men 
in his position, he saw that his 
officers were not soldiers, and 
that nothing could ever make 
them soldiers while the present 
regimental system lasted. The 
duty of the corps was altogether 
carried on by the coloncl himself, 
his adjutant — a smart middle- 
aged man who, like most other 
cavalry-adjutants, had risenfrom 
the ranks and was thoroughly 
conversant with every thing con- 
nected with a dragoon regiment, 
from the shoeing of a horse to 
inanceuvring in the field — and 
by the six troop pad tunnels 
‘The captains knew little respect- 
ing cither the men or horses of 
their troops, and the subalterns 
less, Jf the colonel or adjutant 
wanted any information from the 
captain about those under his 
command, he was always obliged 
to ask the troop sergeant-major 
as the readier means of getting 
a correct answer. Captains b 

purchase hardly ever know much 
about their own men. So abso- 
lutely were professional subjects 
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tabooed amongst my comrades,|in ten weeks, is a bore; to be 
that it is only after frequenting! detached as member of a court- 
our mess-table for ycars, the martial is an awful bore; and to 
scorn and contempt with which, have to wear uniform in the 
any topic relating to “shop” is streets — as is the regulation at 
put down, can be believed. At Dublin and a few other large 
every regimental mess at which [' towns — is an insufferable bore. 
dined (and there are few, amongst Ilaving been denied leave of ab- 
cavalry corps, whose hospitality sence to town during the season; 
I have not partaken of), the same! to Doncaster when the St. Leger 
peculiarity is visible. Lorses,/1s about to be run, or to New- 
dogs, hunting, shooting, racing; market for the Coesarewitch; to 
the ballet, the peerage; whom Scotland in August, or to Leam- 
this duke married and whom this ington in October; are such 
dowager; 'attersall’s; and the)superlative bores, that many a 
sporting magazine, formed the patriotic officer has sold ont in 
staple of talk and knowledge; consequence. Not that such 
but of military tactics, military;warriors are in the habit of 
history, the art of campaigning, allowing professional sources of 
of training men and horses for annoyance to bore thein for any 
their work, they know nothing, |length of time. In this respect 
and will not learn, or spesuk they are consistent. They enter 
about, or suffer their brother the service for their own pleasure 
officers to learn. Why this should! and convenience, and leave it for 
be the case 1 know not, butI the same reason. 1 have known 
would as soon think of asking even captains of Dragoons cut 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s the concern, as they curtly term 
opinion of the winner of thejit, at a moment's notice; and as 
Derby, or the Lord Chancellor for subaltcrns — to repeat an ex- 
for a criticism on the cut of my pression | once heard used by an 
trousers, a3 1 would dream of) oldSergeant-Major—‘“one never 
leading the conversation at a/kuows whatcornets orlicutcnants 
mess-table into any military sub- may belong to the regiment for 
ject. Indeed, one of the first any given ten minutes.” Nor are 
things a lad learns from his com- these sudden whims exclusively 
panions upon Basan Seherat is the acts of very young officers. 
to designate every kind of duty a Lremember a captain in a cavalry 
bore. To be orderly officer once corps who had lately returned 
a week, or once in ten days, isa from India being refused by his 
bore; to have to attend stables, coloncl three days’ leave to go to 
and see — or be supposed tosee London. Five minutes after the 
— the troop-horses groomed for refusal, he was in the room of 
an hour every day, isa bore; to the senior-lieutenant for pur- 
have a couple or threc field-days chase, asking him what he would 
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give himifhe sold out. “If you 
send in your papers this after- 
noon, Ill give you so much” 
(naming a very large sum), was 
the reply. The papers were sent 
in, a cheque was given for the 
amount agreed upon, and in 
twenty-four hours the captain 
was a free man and the lieutenant 
a captain. In the course of my 
service, I certainly remember a 
score, if not more, of officers 
who retired from the army upon 
the pique of the moment. Some 
sold out because their regiment 
was ordered to Ireland, or to 
some quarter which they did not 
like; others for being repri- 
manded for neglect of duty. In 
fact, officers consider their com- 
missions to be their own private 
property — which is certainly the 
case according to the present 
system — and that they have a 
right to sell them, as they were 
purchased for their own private 
convenience. 

After being about two years in 
the regiment, 1 became senior 
cornet for purchase, and very 
soon after had an opportunity of 
obtaining my promotion to lieu 
tenant. What was my fitness for 
this step? Money; nothing else. 
Senior to me was an officer who 
had risen from the ranks, and 
had seen much active service 
with the corps when it was in 
India. This gentleman had been 
nearly twenty years a soldier; 
having passed through all the 
grades of the service, from pri- 
vate soldier to that of cornet and 
adjutant of his regiment. But, 
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as he had not the money to pur- 
chase his licutenancy, I, who 
had only been two years in the 
army, leapt over his head. In- 
cluding what my father had paid 
for my first commission, my rank 
had now cost me seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. ‘The re- 
gulation price of a lieutenancy is 
cleven hundred and sixty pounds, 
and by Act of Parliament, as 
well as by the Qucen’s Regula- 
tions for the Army, to give more 
than the sum laid down for any 
commission, is to be guilty of 
a misdemeanour; nevertheless, 
there is hardly ever a commission 
sold in the army for regulation 
price: double that sum being in 
many cases given as a bribe to 
the senior officer. For the seven- 
teen hundred and sixty pounds 
laid out by my father in my com- 
missions, I received an income 
of one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds per annum; but this was 
nothing like enough even to pay 
my monthly mess-bills. I was not 
extravagant; but, on the con- 
trary, was always careful of my 
money; and yet my actual bar- 
rack-yard expenses — thatis, all 
[ spent when actually present 
with my regiment — never came 
to less than fifty pounds a-month, 
and few of my companions spent 
as little asI did. ‘Thus it will be 
seen that forany, save men with 
a certain income, to dream of 
entering a cavalry regiment would 
be utter madness. In fact, the 
means which a candidate for such 
regiments has at his command, 
are always ascertained at the 
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Horse Guards before the nomi- 
nation is made. In infantry regi- 
ments the expense of living is not 
go great, 1 believe; although 
even young officers in that branch 
of the service require from two 
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the requisite amount of capital to 
oe atroop. The other of- 

cer senior to me had just lost 
his money at Newmarket, and 
was therefore obliged to with- 
draw his name from the list of 


hundred to three hundred pounds | purchasers. Being third-lieute- 
a-year beyond their pay, toenable nant, and only having been six 
them tolive like their companions years in the army, I was thought 
and to keep free from debt. In particularly fortunate in pelle 
the regiment in which my lot was able to obtain my troop; an 

cast there were only two officers therefore the captain who wished 
who had no private means; these | to retire, dctermined to make me 
were the quarter-master and the pay highly to induce him to do 
adjutant. Both these gentlemen so. I had heard that he had given 
had risen from the ranks; and, fivethousand fivehundred pounds 
as each was in the receipt of for his troop, the regulation 
better pay on account of their price being only three thousand 
situations than the other subal-|three hundred and twenty -eight 
terns; as the colonel cxcused;| pounds, and offered him what 
their attendance at the mess on he had paid. But the price he 
account of the expense; and as asked was six thousand guineas. 


neither were ever asked or ex- 
pected to join in any subscription 
to balls, hounds, the regimental- 
drag, races, steeple-chases, mess- 
dinners, or other extravagancies, 
they managed to make the ends 
meet, 

The marketing for promotion 
which frequently takes place, 
would, in the commercial world, 
be called by an uglyname. About 
four years after 1 had purchased 


This sum ] thought too much; 
however, after a great deal of 
haggling and bargaining, l agreed 
to pay him six thousand pounds, 
and to take an old screw of a 
charger off his hands for a hun- 
dred pounds extra. The sale was 
duly made, and, in a few days, 
my name appeared in the Gazette 
as captain by purchase. Once 
more, by virtue alone of my fa- 
ther’s long purse, 1 passed over 


my lieutenancy, having beenthen two officers much senior to my- 
81x years in the service, an oppor- self. Not once but twenty times 
tunity occurred of getting my have I been present, and still 
San rr I was not the senior oftener consulted, when bargains 
subaltern, there being two before of a like nature were struck be- 
me on the list. One of these was tween my brother officers. Nor 
the riding-master — a gentleman have! told the whole tale. When 
who hadanannuity whichenabled a promotion takes place, not 
him to live with tolerable comfort, only has the bargain to be struck 
but neither he nor his friends had between the officcr actually de- 
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siring to sell out and him wishing 
to purchase, but the lower grades, 
who gain a step by the move, 
have to furnish their quota of the 
sum required. Thus, in my own 
case, although I was responsible 
to the retiring captain for the 
whole six thousand pounds, I 
had to negociate with the cornet 
who was to succeed me as lieu 
tenant, in order to induce him to 
contribute a certain amount for 
his own Beene which my 
purchased step occasioned. 
Shortly after I obtained my 
troop, a practical illustration of 
what our system of army promo- 
tion leads to, occurred in my 
own case. The head quarters of 
the regiment I belonged to were 
stationed at a garrison town in 
the south of Ireland; and, as it 
happened to be the season when 
there are no field-days, several 
of the officers were absent on 
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of course, was over all the offi- 
cers present with the corps, 
amongst whom were the riding- 
master and adjutant. The latter 
had been a dragoon, and had 
risen to the rank of sergeant- 
major, six years before I was 
born; even the commission, which 
by long and good service he had 
abiained. was awarded him four 
years before I entered the army. 
YetI, by mere dint of purchase- 
money, commanded this man, 
whom I could not but feel was in 
every respect my superior as @ 
soldier. This gentleman had 
been three or four times wounded 
in India, wore a couple of me- 
dals, and had been mentioned in 
General Orders. He could never 
rise to higher rank than he had 
already attained, for the want of 
money to go into the regimental 
market with. 

The other officer I mentioned 


leave. In those days, we had — the riding-master — was the 
ouly six troops in each cavalry senior licutenant in the regiment. 
regiment, and, of those belonging He had never been in the ranks, 
to our corps, four were stationed having entered the corps when it 
at different out-quarters. ‘The was in India, where he had seen 
colonel was travelling on the a great deal of service, some 
continent, and the major, who fourteen years before 1 got my 
in his absence commanded the first commission. This officer 
regiment, was suddenly taken had purchased both his cornetcy 
unwell, and proceeded at once and lieutenancy, but his father 


to his father’s house in the neigh- 
bourhood. I being the only cap- 
tain present at head quarters — 
and itnot being thought advisable 


having lost his fortune by the 
failure of a Calcutta bank, was 
unable to help him with any more 
money, except a small annual 


to recall any of the other captains| allowance. The consequence was 

from their respective troops at that he remained a lieutenant, 

the out-posts — was for upwards although every captain in the 

of a month in command of the regiment, as well as the major, 

regiment. During this time, I,! had joined the corps as young- 
He 
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sters since he enteredit, and none 
of them had ever seen a shot fired 
in anger; whereas this officer 
had gone through three cam- 
paigns in India, 

I remained about six years 
longer with the regiment, and 
during that time lived like most 
of my brother officers. The 
never-varying monotony of Eng- 
lish military life, affords no scope 
for the working of those energies 
which seem natural to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in all countries and 
all professions. This every offi- 
cer begins to feel after a certain 
length of time. So long as the 
end and aim of existence is hunt- 
ing, shooting, horse-racing, di- 
ning at mess, or making one ofa 
jovial party in London at the 
Army and Navy Club — known 
familiarly as the Rag and Famish 
— a commission in a crack regi 
ment has acertain charm, which 
to most men, on the younger side 
of thirty, is most seductive. But 
after that age, the mind begins to 
want the realities of life, and to 


desire some advancement in so-|instead of tobacco. 
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cessor, a like sum to whatI had 
paid for my rank, and became 
once more a private gentleman. 

How is it possible that with 
such a military system, the Eng- 
lish army can ever be in time of 
war useful to the country? I 
grant that our apprenticeship in 
the Crimea has taught our troops 
something of the art of war; but, 
should they not have known this 
from the commencement? What 
should we say of a barrister who, 
when a brief was put into his 
hands, began only then to study 
the law? Or, would we not be 
greatly surprised at a doctor 
who, when called to a sick man’s 
bedside, asked for time to con- 
sult his medical books? 
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Ar Constantine, Algeria, there 
are several clubs or socicties of 
poreupine-hunters, whom the 
Arabs call hatcheichia, because 
they smvke hatchich, or hemp, 
The mem- 


cial position, fortune, or even|bers of these clubs are of Kabyle 


an increase of responsibilities — 
even of cares. Thus itis that so 
many officers leave the service 
after having been about ten or 
twelve years in the army exactly 
at a time when they have learnt 
their duties and are likely to 
serve their country with the great- 
est efficacy. 

After ten years of a pleasant, 
but useless — although, perhaps, 
not positively wicked — life, I 
sold out, obtaining from my suc- 


origin. The title of hatcheichi, 
or a man who loses his reason by 
indulgence in smoking, is the 
cause and the permanent mark of 
the contempt with which the 
other natives regard them. To 
console themselves for the repro- 
bation of the Algerian public 
they meet every evening, to how! 
like wild beasts, and to smoke to 
the sound of the tom-tom, till 
they drop to the ground, over- 
come by the influence of drowsi- 
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ness and hatchich. Between the 
different clubs there exists so 
fierce a rivalry, that, before the 
taking of Constantine, on the 
féte-day of spring, the members 
belonging to the Gate of El-Kan- 
tara and of the Gate Jebia used 
to engage in bloody battles, in 
which clubs were the only offen- 
sive and dcfensive arms em- 
ployed. Jt was worse than the 
rows at Donnybrook fair, inas- 
much as the Arabs are more ha- 
bitually sanguinary than the Irish. 
One would have thought that 
these assassins (asthe etymology 
of their name justifies us in call- 
ing them) would have bestowed 
their hunting aspirations on 
nobler game than a poor inoffen- 
sive porcupine. The French au- 
thorities soon put an end to these 
encounters within the walls of 
the town, but the hempen coterie 
contrived to make up for the lost 
time when they reached the thea- 
tre of their sporting operations. 
Their passion for porcupine- 
hunting is not easily understood 
by persons unacquainted with 
the difficulties they are obliged 
to overcome in order to take a 
single head of this prickly game. 

Lhe porcupine resembles the 
badger in its manners and habits; 
only nature has armed it with a 
cuirass to protect it from the 
hyenas and jackals, who often 
dwell in the same burrow. It 
digs its retreat to a great depth, 
and always at the foot ofa rock. 
In the environs of Bougie and 
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porcupines, with snares made of 
brass wire. It is probable that 
they formerly abounded in the 
outskirts of Constantine, which 
are very rocky, and full of bur- 
rows swarming with jackals; but 
the hatcheichia must have exter- 
minated them, since none are 
left. 

The porcupine-hunters gene- 
rally open their campaign to- 
wards the close of winter. As 
they are obliged to make a march 
of several days before thcir sport 
can begin; as cach of these ex- 
cursions lasts for at least a 
month, and as they are aware 
from experience that their habits 
shut them out from Arab hospi- 
tality, they wisely make prepara- 
tions beforehand. On the eve of 
the day appointed for their de- 
parture, they mect in their club- 
room, and feast and riot there, 
till it is time to open the doors 
and start. ‘Those who are not so 
fortunate as to take part in the 
expedition, accompany their con- 
freres a little way, and embrace 
them on parting as if they were 
never to behold them again. The 
sportsmen, ordinarily eight or 
ten in number, promise to work 
miracles for the honour of the 
club, and set off, preceded b 
one or two donkeys laden wit 
tools and creature-comforts, and 
followed by two or three couples 
of almost-always mangy terriers, 
Each hunter is armed with a stick 
five feet long, to the extremity of 
which is fitted a piece of lance- 


Ghelma, the French soldiers shaped iron with teeth like a saw. 
caught fabulous quantities of This pleasing instrument is in- 
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tended to spit the enemy, and to 
drag him out of his hole, as a 
cork-screw would a cork. The 
girdles of the most robust adven- 
turers are adorned with iron 
hammers of all shapes aud sizes, 
whose mission is to widen the 
runs of the porcupine to admit 
the entrance of a child ten o1 
twelvé years of age, the smallest, 

uniest, most wiredrawn animal 
in all creation, who, if he walked 
upon his hands and feet, would 
be the perfect image of a turnspit 
or an otter-hunting Scotch ter 
rier. This abortion is covered 
from head to foot with a leather 
dress (which is his armour of 
proof, that makes him look like 
an overgrown spider). He is the 
hero, the Hercules of the band; 
for his unfailing duty is to attack 
the prey. 

The porcupine-slayers march 
for several days over mountain 
and plain cae beneath the 
starry vault ali tly protected by 
some tolerant douar, which, asa 
great favour allows them to en- 
camp within gunshot distance. 
At last they arrive at a burrow 
which they know of, or which das 
been pointed out to them. The 
presence of the porcupine is be- 
trayed by sundry quills which he 
has let fall; his habitual points 
of exit and entrance are betrayed 
by numerous foot-steps. There 
can be no doubt about the mat- 
ter; this tenement is inhabited. 
The dogs, uncoupled, disappear 
in the mouths of the burrow, 
and, immediately that they give 
tongue, the sportsmen answer 
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with a joyous hurrah, and pre- 
pare their arms to besiege the 
place. When all is ready for 
opening the trenches, they look 
out for the biped who plays the 
part of terrier; but in vain. He 
and his lance have disappeared. 
It is useless to interrogate the 
echoes around by calling him by 
the tenderest names. ‘lhe sup- 
port, the pride, and the hope 
of the expedition remains in- 
visible. 

Whilst the hunters, believing 
him lost, are giving way to their 
despair, the dogs rush out of the 
burrow, with their wiry hair 
standing on end; and then, after 
the dogs, appears at first a foot, 
and thenaleg, advancing back- 
wards, and soon afterwards the 
lengthy body and the head of the 
child, who throws into the midst 
of his companions a porcupine 
almost as big as himself and as 
lively as can be, although trans- 
fixed, After killing the animal, 
he is regularly prepared for the 
spit, the entrails being replaced 
with aromatic plants, mingled 
with a few handsfull of salt. The 
object of this operation is to 
make the porcupine keep till the 
end of the campaign, in order 
that he may figure on the table 
of the club at Constantine. It 
ought to be mentioned that 
things do not always go off so 
well, and that more frequently it 
takes several days’ hard work 
and siege to catch the animal, — 
if, and when, he is caught. For 
it sometimes happens that the 
runs are 80 narrow and the rocky 
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walls so hard, that in spite of the 
crow-bars, the hammers, and the 
heated passions of the assailants, 
the child, however capital a ferret 
he may be, is unable to reach the 
porcupine’s last retreat, and the 
siege 1s unwillingly obliged to be 
raised. In this way the sports- 
men scour the circles of Constan- 
tine, Ghelma, and Bone; they 
even penetrate as far as the circle 
of La Calle, sixty leagues from 
their starting point. ‘Their ex- 
peditions are more or less lucky 
and productive; and, if they 
sometimes return with a dozen 
head of game, which furnish 
materials for feasting during 
several days, on other occasions 
a month’s journey of fatigue and 
privation results in the capture 
of a single porcupine. 

In such cases, the members of 
the club meet as usual to cele- 
brate their comrades’ return 
The animal is served roasted, on 
a wooden dish, and placed in the 
middle of the assembly, who are 
grouped in a circle around it con- 
templating its beauties with in- 
tense satisfaction. The president 
invites his right hand neighbour 
to help himself; the polite epicure 
just touches the edge of the dish 
with the tips of the fingers of his 
right hand, moves them towards 
his lips, and says, ‘‘I have had 
enough.” All the other guests 
follow his example, and fall to 
on the couscousson and the dates 
which surround the dish of ho- 
nour. Then they sing in head- 
splitting style, with an accom- 
paniment of tom-toms and clap- 
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ping of hands, in celebration of 
their own exploits, past, present, 
and to come. The hemp-pipe 
finishes the rest of the business. 
The club meets again next day, 
the day after the next, and every 
day the same, till the neighbours 
begin to complain of the dis- 
turbance made by the hatchei- 
chia during the night, and of the 
insupportable infection inhaled 
by the porcupine now passed to 
the putrefactive phase, — higher 
than the highest six-weeks-old 
hae, or grouse sent by coach in 
August from the moors of Caith- 
ness to the valleys of Cornwall, 
-— till the police 1s obliged to in- 
terfere at last, and turn both the 
game and its captors out of doors, 
to open their sittings in some 
other locality. 

As the poreupiners wage no 
more than two or threc campaigns 
annually, they practise hedge- 
hog-hunting during the intervals, 
just to keep themselves and their 
dogs in training. When the 
weather is fine, and the moon 
promises well, they start from 
Constantine in the afternoon with 
a few couple of terriers, and beat 
the country all night long. When 
a dog falls upon a hedgehog’s 
track, he gives tongue, and is 
joined by the others, who hunt in 
a pack, exactly as if they weie 
after a stag ora boar. When the 
creature finds he is caught, he 
rolls himself up like a prick] 
muff, opposing the spines whic 
cover him to the teeth of his pur- 
suers. One of the hunters seizes 
him with the flap of his burnous, 
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puts him into his hood, and the 
chace goes on till morning 
dawns. 

Porcupine-hunting is looked 
down upon, not for the fault of 
the creature itself, but because 
of the disreputable habits of the 
persons who usually make it their 
object of sport. Another wild 
animal is scorned as a quarry, on 
account of its own intrinsic despi- 
cability. ‘‘Cowardly as a hyena,” 
is an Arab proverb. Perhaps, 
however, the main cause is the 
universal hatred which this odious 
beast inspires, arises from its 
habit of violating graves. Whe- 
ther resurrection-men or hyenas 
are concerned, the feeling is the 
same in the popular mind. What 
else can we do, but execrate the 
insulters and devourers of what 
remains of those we have loved 
most dearly on earth? Now, the 
hyena, who fears to attack any 
other creature than a solitary, 
wretched, ailing, half-starved 
dog, not daring to make an on- 
slaught on a flock of sheep, the 
vile hyena disinters the dead, 
and eats their very bones. Is it 
likely that such a beast should 
meet with anything but detesta- 
tion? As a precautionary mea- 
sure, whichis not always effectual, 
the Arabs bury their dead very 
deep. In some districts, they 
even build two vaults for the re- 
ception of one body, putting 
their precious deposit in the 
lower one. Consequently, the 
skin of so dastard an animal is 


looked upon as valueless. In the. 
majority of tents it would be re- 
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fuscd admittance, for fear it 
should bring bad luck with it. 

The lowest Arabs will eat 
hyena’s flesh, which, by the way, 
is not particularly good; but they 
are very careful not to touch the 
head, and hold the brain in 
especial abhorrence, believing 
that such contact would suffice to 
make them lose their senses. 
They sometimes amuse them- 
selves with chasing it on horse- 
back, and allow their harriers to 
worry it to death without doing it 
the honour to fire a shot. ‘The 
gun would be contaminated. 

One fine August morning M. Gé- 
rard, riding in search of nobler 
prey, whilst oe his plans, 
observed the appron 1 of a bris- 
tling, repulsive-looking, limping 
animal, — a hyena which, sur- 
prised by daylight, ashamed of 
himself and out of countenance 
— was regaining his fortress or 
burrow with a hobbling step. 
The lion-killer had left his gun in 
the hands of his Arab attendant; 
and, having no other weapon 
than his sabre, he drew it from 
its scabbard and charged the 
brute, which darted away and 
disappeared amidst the wayside 
bushes, at the foot of a rock. 
M. Gérard dismounted, tied his 
horse to a tree, and soon found a 
hole which he was delighted to 
recognise as an ancient quarry, 
high enough and broad enough 
to admit his | arteee along it up- 
right and with his arms at liberty. 
In two minutes, the two new ac- 
quaintances were face to face, 
and so close that the party most 
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anxious for the introduction 
could feel the end of his sabre 
bitten by teeth; but he could see 
nothing, the hole was so dark. 
He knelt down, closed his eyes 
for an instant, and, on opening 
them, could distinguish the ani- 
mal sufficiently to know where to 
strike. ‘The great difficulty was 
to draw from its mouth the point 
of the sabre, which it continued 
to hold fast; then, as soon as it 
let it go, he plunged the blade 
into its chest up to the handle. 
A sort of muffled grunt was the 
only response; and when the 
blade was drawn from its body, 
the animal was dead. Just as M. 
Gérard was about to seize the 
carcase by the foot, to drag it 
into the open air, he heard a con- 
fused sound of voices at the 
quarry’s mouth, proceeding from 
his guide and a group of reapers, 
who had seen him charge the 
hyena and dismount at the foot 
of the rock. ~-When the Arab be- 
held the blade of the sabre red 
with the blood of the animal, he 


said 

«Thank heaven, for causing 
me to remain behind with your 
gun, and never again make use 
of your sabre in warfare ; it would 
betray you.” As the Frenchman 
did not appear to understand the 
meaning of the speech, the guide 
added, 

“An Arab, when he finds a 
hyena in his hold, takes a hand- 
ful of cow-dung and holds it out 
to the brute, saying, ‘Come; let 
me make you pretty with some 
henna on the tips of your charm- 
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ing fingers.’ The hyena offers its 
paw, the Arab seizesit, drags it 
out, gags it, and gives it to the 
women and children of the douar 
to stone to death, as a cowardly 
and unclean animal.” 

M. Gerard, without literally 
believing every syllable told by 
his guide, easily comprehended 
that he had made a mistake which 
would require a brilliant repara- 
tion in order to put a stop to 
scandal and ill-natured remarks 
amongst the tribes; but he ac- 
tually witnessed an occurrence 
which proved that his follower 
had not spoken altogether false- 
ly. Having met one day with a 
troop of porcupine-hunters lay- 
ing siege to a burrow, he dis- 
mounted to watch the cata- 
strophe. After several hours of 
terrible labour, a hyena was 
caught and dragged out by a 
child only twelve years of age, 
who had plunged his lance two 
feet deep in the animal’s body. 
European sportsmen would have 
been proud of such a feat. Squire 
Pettisesshuns, on receiving a let- 
ter from his son, with the news 
that the cadet of the family had 
slain a hyena in the Algerian 
wilderness, would take care to 
publish the glorious bulletin at 
all the dinner-tables for two 
unions round. The hatcheichia 
were annoyed and humiliated: 
annoyed, because the omen was 
bad, in their eyes; and humi- 
liated, beeause the Arabs of the 
neighbourhood, whom curiosity 
had drawn together to witness 
the sport, overwhelmed them 
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with scornful, and sarcastic jokes. 
It is needless to add that the ani- 
mal was left on the spot, to be 
devoured by his fellows, and that 
the sportsmen shifted their quar- 
ters to get out of the way of the 
invectives of the Arabs, as well 
as to look out for better game 
elsewhere. 

The hyena never walks out 
alone; you always meet with 
them two together. When their 
mouths begin to water for a 
morsel of dog, they go and prowl 
about some douar which happens 
to be located in a wooded coun- 
try. 
behind a bush, and the male pur 
posely shows himself to the ya 
who charge him gallantly as he 
makes his retreat to the ambus- 
cade occupied by his better half. 
Madame makes her appearance 
at the nick of time, and catches, 
strangles, and devours on the 
spot the dog whose ardour has 
led him the nearest to her spouse. 
Jt sometimes happens that the 
Arabs interfere, and cudgel to 
death these dog loving ogresses; 
who, however, seldom indulge in 
such amusements, except after a 
fast of several days. 

As there is sport which every 
Arab will not, so are there modes 
of the chace which every Arab 
may notindulgein. Falconry in 
Algeria is the privilege of the 
great and powertul. The persons 
who passionately follow it, are 
the descendants of noble and mi- 
litary families who have rallied 
round the standard of France, in 
order to preserve, or obtain, 
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command. Whatever may be the 
influence or the fortune of a na- 
tive, he cannot, unless he be in 
some degree noble or of well- 
established courage, devote him- 
self to the art of falconry without 
running the risk of being turned 
into ridicule, ard sometimes of 
being molested by his own people. 
A falconer, named Abdallah, one 
of the bravest cavaliers of the 
tribe of the Mahatla — which is 
saying a good deal — related to 
M. Gérard an anecdote in point. 
“In the course of the same 
year,” he said, “in which Algeria 


The female posts herself fell into the power of the Chris- 


tians, my cousin Lakdar and my- 
self took it into our heads to 
mystify a cheik of the Ouled- 
Bou-Ghanem, our neighbour, 
who, although a mere nobody, 
presumed to train falcons. For 
this purpose, we took a couple of 
eaglets which we knew of in their 
eyrice, and trained them to fly 
at the young falcons which our 
shepherds brought us every day. 
When we judged the education 
of our birds to be sufficiently ac 

vanced, we sent one of our trusty 
people to discover from the 
cheik’s followers when he was 
likely to begin hawking. Havin 

learned the appointed place an 

day, Lakdar and mysacif set off 
before the dawn, driving in front 
of us the ass which carried our 
hooded eagles, and a few falcons 
to lure them back when required. 
We were at the rendezvous long 
before the cheik and his people 
arrived, close by the Oued-Mel- 
légh, where they meant to hunt 
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the bustard. As the tamarind 
trees which fringe the stream al-. 
lowed us to follow the chace 
without being observed, we regu- 
lated our march by that of the 
sportsmen. A flock of bustards 
soon took to wing before the 
horsemen, who were beating the 
plain. Four falcons were suc- 
cessively let fy, and a bustard 
was instantly singled out and 
vigorously attacked. 

“It was not long before our 
eagles, unhooded, caught sight 
of the chace, and directed their 
flight towards it, at first heavily 
and in a direct line, afterwards 
more deed and in circling 
sweeps, which gradually brought 
them together as they rose in the 
air. After fastening our ass to a 
tamarind-tree, we directed our 
course up the stream, in order to 
keep the scene of action better in 
view. The bustard, separated 
from the flock, and, vigorously 
attacked by the four falcons in 
eoncert, had no other means of 
safety except to keep above 
them. It rose, therefore, ver- 
tically, to such an altitude that it 
looked no bigger than a pigeon, 
while the birds who pursued it so 
furiously sometimes looked like 
grasshoppers, and sometimes 
were altogether lost to view. The 
two eagles once arrived in these 
lofty regions, became so com- 
pletely confounded in the chace, 
that it was impossible to distin- 

ish them from the other birds. 

‘he cheik and his cavalcade 
were waiting in the plain, with 
their eyes directed towards the 
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sky, watching like us the issue of 
the aérial combat. Suddenly we 
thought we hearddistant piercing 
and repeated cries; soon after- 
wards we could see a black body, 
which increased in size as it ap- 
proachcd nearer to us, sometimes 
struggling violently, and then 
descending vertically to the lower 
regions. We were then able to 
distinguish our two eagles with 
expanded wings suffering them- 
selves to be dragged downward 
by the weight of the bustard, 
which, with drooping legs and 
closed wings, fell towards the 
earth, without giving theslightest 
sign of life. In vain we gazed in 
search of the cheik’s talcons; 
they had disappeared. Our whole 
attention was then directed to- 
wards the cavaliers. The instant 
when the bustard and the eagles 
fell whistling into the midst of 
the wide circle formed by the 
cheik and his train, a long shout 
of ‘treason!’ froze us with terror. 
We remembered, but too late, 
that in the hurry of letting loose 
our birds, the leash had been 
left on the foot of one of them. 
Several men had dismounted, 
and were folding their burnous 
in such a way that they could 
catch the eagles without being 
hurt by them. 

‘Our only hope of escape was 
by flight, which we took to as 
fast as our legs could carry us, 
without bestowing a thought on 
the ass, which nevertheless, was 
destined to save my life that 
eventful day. We had been run- 
ning for nearly an hour, always 
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up stream, and without quitting 
the trees which skirt the river, 
when we perceived four horse- 
men a couple of hundred paces 
behind us, and further off, the 
cheik’s whole cavalcade. The 
had followed our track at full 
trot and gallop. Further flight 
was impossible; we endeavoured 
to hide ourselves. Lakdar chose 
a tuft of tamarinds and brambles; 
as forme, I slipped down to the 
river’s bed. I walked in till I was 
up to my neck in water, and could 
stand with my head hidden be- 
neath the aquatic plants which 
overhung the bank. I was scarce- 
ly installed in my snuggcery, be- 
ore’ I heard the footsteps of 
horses and the voice of a sports- 
man shouting to the cheik’s 
people, ‘Come this way; we are 
on their track! Their footsteps 
are as plain as daylight. They 
are two sons of dogs together!’ 
A sharp ge toping and the neigh- 
ing of the horses heated by a 
long run, announced the arrival 
of the cheik and of every oue be- 
longing to him. 


‘‘¢Tet ten men,’ he said, ‘in-| 


stantly go forward till they lose 
the track. Then, and not before, 
they will halt, and keep military 
uard on both banks of the river. 
ou, my children, will dismount; 
follow the steps of these wretches, 
pistol in hand, and bring them to 
me alive if you possibly can.’ 
“At this order, I felt 
it was all over with Lakdar. My 
poo was better than his, and 
retained the hope of survivin 
and avenging him. ‘Then only 
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became aware that my feet were 
sinking in the mud, and that the 
water, which at first scarcely 
covered my shoulders, began to 
moisten my lips. They say that 
he who knows not fear, is not a 
man. Well; that day, I was 
afraid, not so much on account 
of the threats of the enemy who 
were pursuing us 80 furiously, as 
of dying by the death of drown- 
ing. My personal meditations 


were interrupted by a shot, fol- 


lowed by imprecations and 
several other shots. My cousin, 
finding that he was discovered, 
had fired his pistol at the group 
which surrounded him, and which, 
in spite of the cheik’s prohibition, 
could not restrain itself from re- 
turning the fre. The few words 
I was able to catch, amidst the 
disturbance which took place 
around me, gave me to under- 
stand that Lakdar was not killed, 
and that they were dragging him 
to the cheik’s presence. Unable 
to contain myself, and anxious, 
even at the risk of being caught, 
to know what they were going to 
do to him, I was on the point of 
quitting my place of refuge, when 
‘a couple of men leapt into the 
‘river's bed. 

‘“*« He came down this way,’ said 
the first, pointing to my footsteps 
on the sand. 

‘“‘¢He entered the water here,’ 
said the other, advancing towards 





sure that|the edge of the stream, in which 


[ remained motionless only ten 
paces off, peeping at him through 
the foliage which covered my 
head. ‘lt is singular,’ he con- 
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tinued, ‘there are no more foot- 
steps visible in the river's bed 
Can he have crept in, and hidden 
himself?’ 

“At that moment I heard some 
one walking on the bank above 
my head, and saying to the fel- 
low who was searching after me, 
‘Mohammed, the cheik has sent 
me to fetch you, because there is 
not one of the cavaliers in com- 
pany who has so good a knife as 

ours. 

“What for?’ 
other. 

‘“¢'T'o decapitate the dog whom 
we have just caught,’ replied the 
envoy. 

The prospect of cutting off a 
man’s head got the upper-hand 
of the ardour with which these 
wretches were ferreting me out, 
and lured them away instantly; 
thus delivering me from the most 
frightful position in which I ever 
happened to be in my life. Ac- 
cording to what I had just heard, 
my cousin was on the point of 
losing his head, and I was unable 
to succour him in the least. Fully 
persuaded that the men who had 
departed a minute ago would re- 
turn after the execution was 
over, and conscious of the im- 
possibility of finding any other 
retreat without leaving traces of 
having shifted my quarters, 1 de- 
termined to stop where I was. 
A root which I had observed be- 


rejoined the 
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shouts and laughter egused b 
the triple execution which too 
place behind me, I thought I 
could hear the horses’ footsteps 
travelling away from the brook, 
and then all was silent. 

“Time fled, and with it the 
sun, who set and disappeared. 
Then came the twilight, and 
soon a few stars were twinkling 
in the sky. I crept softly out of 
my retreat, and cautiously stole 
up the river’s bank. I listened — 
[ looked in every direction — no- 
thing. Nota sound, except the 
croaking of the frogs; notaliving 
creature, except a few jackals 
prowling around poor Lakdar’s 
body, which I found horribly“mu- 
tilated, and flanked on each side 
by one of our eagles, also de- 
eapitated like himself. Having 
first made sure that I was quite 
alone, I wrapped up my cousin’s 
body and head in my burnous, 
took it on my shoulders, and di- 
rected my steps towards the spot 
where we had fastened our ass in 
the morning. I found it in the 
same place, browsing the grass 
at the foot of the tamarind-tree. 
I made use of the rope which was 
twisted round my head to fasten 
my precious burthen more secure- 
ly. [then marched straightacross 
the plain in order to gain a path- 
way which ought to lead me to 
our douar beforedaybreak. I had 
continued my journey for about 


neath the bank, and over my four hours without meeting with 


head, rendered me the service of 
hanging by it, and of taking a 
position less dangerous than my 


former one. After the uproarious , 


anything, but always followed 
by a small party of jackals, whom 
the smell of blood kept on my 
track, when the ass stopped short, 
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pricking its ears, 
at every limb. 
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and trembling ek some twenty miles off, and, 


cing accused of sleeping at mid- 


“Tinstantly perceived, not far night, was enabled entirely to 


before me, and on the path, a 
air of shining eyes, as bright as 
urning coals, Accustomed to 

these sort of encounters, I made 

haste to cut the cords which held 

Lakdar’s body on the ass’s back 

I hoisted it on my shoulders, as 

before, and struck across coun- 

leaving the poor brute chain- 


clear himself by proving that the 
clock of St. Paul’s did actually, 
in some eccentric fit, strike thir- 
teen times upon the night in 
question. But however this may 
have been, no one ever heard 
the clock of Saint Paul's in our 
village, let the air be ever so 
humid, or the wind from that 


try, 
ed to the spot, by the effect of quarter ever so gusty; and we 


terror. When I was about a hun- 
dred paces off, 1 heard a noise 
which sounded like the fall of a 
heavy body violently dashed to 
the ground; thenasortof rattling 
in te throat; and then, nothing. 
The lion had accepted the sacri- 
fice which I offered him. I was 
re-assured on my own account, 
and after making a considerable 
circuit, 1 regained the path which 
I had left.” 

The story ends with the ven- 


aye quite sure that Bow bells are 
out of the question. There is not 
a boy in all Rutstead parish who 
would not take off his jacket 
upon this question, and the old 
people have a horror of metro- 
politan habits, which no man out 
of Rutstead could rightly under- 
stand. We havea figurative ex- 
Sepa ine that the Londoners live 
yy cutting one another's throats, 
which principally refers to their 
commercial rivalries; but Miss 


geance which Abdallah and his Bunbury, for one, does literally 
friends took on the murderers. believe it. At the Guy Earl of 
This was as ample and complete; Warwick, which we call familiar- 
as the most merciless barbarian |ly the Guy, you may gencrally 
could desire. hear some one in the parlour dis- 

coursing of our intercourse with 

the metropolis in pre-railwayite- 


days, when as many as thirty 
TWELVE MILES FROM THE coaches, besides vehicles of 
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We are no Cockneys down doors within the twenty-four 
here. For miles between us and hours, startling the inhabitants 
the first tokens of the great city with noisy horns, or the cheers 
cattle find pasture, and the of school-boys going home. But 
plough is driven a-field. ‘There is they have dwindled down into a 
a story of a soldier who once single carrier’s cart—a creaking, 
heard the greatclock of St.Paul's dawdling, bony-horsed thing, 
strike thirteen times, from his which rings a cracked bell as it 
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passes through the place, evi- 
dently on its last wheels. Our 
last stage-coach only ceased run- 
ning a few winters ago. It was 
a remarkably comfortable con- 
veyance, when it did not turn 
over upon the brink of the chalk- 
pits (which the parish, by large 
majorities, declines to rail in); 
and if the railway had come near 
us, instead of stealing all our 
traffic, and leaving us at last in 
the lurch, it would have had no 
chance against it. I am quite 
sure of that; and why? Because 
we all knew the coachman, and 
would never have dreamed of 
withdrawing our support (we 
never regard any of our dealings 
but in the light of a support to 
somebody or something;) while 
the man was civil; and he was in- 
variably civil, and, moreover, 
had a ieee family. He was a 
thin man, with a wrinkled face, 
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you might mean by eight forty- 
five, as if you had spoken of a 
decimal fraction. His time for 
starting was a quarter before 
nine; but if any passenger 
happened to be shaving at that 
moment, what gentleman could 
reasonably refuse to wait about a 
little? John Jarvis was his name 
upon that road which knoweth 
him no more; for heis dead, and 
Mrs. Jarvis has got into an alms- 
house; and the large family have 
gone out to service; and even the 
coach, after a struggle with the 
heavy roads and high prices of 
one winter, now lics abandoned 
in a wheelwright’s yard, cracked, 
paintless, broken-windowed,@mnd 
with a rich crop of moss and 
houseleek upon its mouldering 
roof. 

When the railway proposed to 
come near us, we passed resolu- 
tions at the Guy, and instructed a 


and short, grey hair, who did' lawyer to oppose. The coaching 
duty sometimes as a post-boy, in|interest, which comprised one- 
a blue jacket and white cords,'half of the inhabitants, said, of 
and drove people at weddings; course, that there was abundant 
but was as unlike my idea of a accommodation already; and the 
jolly old coachman as any one I rector said that the railway would 
ever saw; though he was not out bring down all the loose charac- 
of keeping with the faded and ters in London on Sundays, and 
contracted aspect of coaching in take all the respectable people in 
those latter days. He was related the village up to town; and Mr. 
to two well-known jockeys, and Grinstone, the great landed pro- 
would have gone into that line prietor, declared that scarcely 
himself if he had been a trifle any sum of money could com- 
lighter, or had been capable of pensate him for the injury and 
any reduction in flesh by the annoyance he would have to suf- 
usual process of sweating down. fer if the hateful scheme were 

ut he was a real coachman, full carried out. We raised such a 
of the traditions of the road, and cry, that I verily believe our vil- 
a5 Ignorant of what time of day lage was the cause of the railway 
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engineer suddenly striking out a 
new course through the marshes, 
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highly respectable old grey horse 
was the only answer which he 


on the other side of a ridge of deignedtomaketo thatill-advised 


hills. Nobody repents of that 
opposition, except Mr. Grinstone, 
who is now known to have been 
willing all along to capitulate on 
advantageous terms. But the 
country itself is staunch and 
true. Gentlemen in the Llouse of 
Commons, in whom we were once 
proud to recognise an cxalted 
embodiment of our opinions, 
have deserted our cause again 
and again; but weareunchanged. 
W hat those opinions are, no man 
who is skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of hints and signs could fail 
to Know, after remaining an hour 
among us. Ask old Nelby, the 
job-master, and proprietor of the 
solitary fly that stands for hire in 
these parts, and who has the 
gouty and lame completely at his 
merey. Iie is not saucy (nobody 
in our village is), but he knows 
what is usual, and consequently 
what isright. Four shillings has 


go 

If this does not give you an 
idea of our opinions, you can ask 
Chaffers, who had the folly and 
impudence to come over from 
Buff borough (a good three sae 
on purpose to set up a branch 
grocery-store in our village, 
where he was neither born nor 
reared, and had no influence nor 
connections whatever He tried 
to wean us fiom dealing with 
Pidden (as kind hearted a crea- 
ture as ever breathed, and worth 
money), by writing up Town 
Prices in his window, and putting 
up a sunblind, and having the 
footway infrontof his door watei- 
ed every day. He had the mean- 
ness to offer to undersell Pidden 
in everything. He putin his win- 
dow pinker ham than Pidden’s — 
having found out that ham was 
Pidden’s weak point— and show- 
ed loaf-sugar at sixpence, of a 


been the fare from the corner of dazzling purity. He offered new- 


Guttlebury Lane to the Black 
Juion in Swillstead, ever since he 
can remember; and he has re 


laid eggs at a shilling a-dozen 
(Pidden, who keeps fowls, has 
let many a dozen get musty, 


peatedly said, in the parlour of rather than do it); and pretended 


the Guy, and in the presence of a 
il Se sympathising audience, 
that he would not take hie own 
father for a sixpence less. No 
more he would; for I have seen 
him, eyen when driving back 
empty, and without the i 


dusty Londoner, who ignorantly 
tendered him three and six as an 
ultimatum. A chit! chit! to his 


pe of 
another offer, refuse to take up a 


to grind his coffee fresh every 
day, because he had heard that 
Pidden, who knew there was a 
time for all things, always ground 
his for the week, on Monday 
mornings. He tried to outdo 

oor Pidden in everything, and 

as had as mdny as four candles 
all burning at once in his shop. 
But a universal sympathy grew 
up for Pidden. e could not 
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tamely see him crushed by a 
stranger, who had no business 
there. It was cruel, scandalous; 
it was mean, despicable, un- 
tradesmanlike; it was anything 
and everything but staunch and 
truce. We found out Chaffers’ 
paltry little handbills stuck up on 
the sides of barns, and on fences 
and posts all along the highway, 
and we daubed them out, or wrote 
offensive remarks beneath them. 
We taunted him with wanting to 
take the bread out of Pidden’s 
mouth, and would be glad to 
know (and we felt it to be our 
business to inquire, and Chaffers’ 
to explain) how Pidden was to 
keep his two unmarried daugh- 
ters in respectability, and pay 
rent and taxes upon town prices? 
Chaffers only came over from 
Buff borough three times a-week ; 
some said he was ashamed to 
show his face there. Deople 
made observations upon his per- 
sonal defects, and that he looked 
a sneak, and that you could 
generally tell. We found out that 
his wife had an income of her 
own (Pidden’s late wife had not a 
farthing, ‘and cost him a fortune 
in doctors); so we said it was 
plain that he did not do it from 
necessity, but evidently from 
downright greedincss. ] am sure 
we were much more concerned 
about it than Pidden himself, 
who disdained to employ the arts. 
of his opponent, but left himself 
confidently in the hands of his 
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grew extravagant in grocery, to 
give Pidden o lina Even old 
Miss Bunbury, who had learnt 
frugality in the days of the East 
India Company and convoys 
would shake a third spoonful 
into the teapot, with a remark 
that trade would be the better for 
it, meaning, of course, Pidden’s 
trade. Chaffers’ representative 
was a silly-looking, florid young 
man, who wetted his ed hair, 
and brushed it all off his fore- 
head. Our boys used to look 
through the window, and make 
faces at him, and he always 
laughed, in a weak, sheepish 
manner, which showed that he 
was ashamed of his position 


there. We did not dislike the 
young man at all; but when we 
heard he was miserably under- 


paid we pitied him, and learned 
to distinguish between him and 
Chaffers. He told us frankly that 
he did not like the place, and 
Chaffers was no better than a 
negro-driver; though he was al- 
ways so afraid that the tyrant 
would drop in upon him from 
Buffborough, that it was quite 
painful to talk to him. But it did 
not lastlong. One day, Chaffers 
suddenly discharged the florid 
young man; and Pidden, with a 
calm dignity, unalloyed with the 
smallest atom of vindictiveness 
saw, from his shop-window, all 
the unsold stock go back to Buff- 
borough, ina van. 

After this, I need scarcely say 


neighbours and customers; and that we have the strongest dislike 

no wonder; for he flourished, to meanness or shabby dealings 

under it amazingly. Everyone ofany kind. Nobody likes Spokes; 
Houschold Words. XXXV, G 
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the wheelwright, for example, 
who employs a number of boys, 
while men with families con- 
tinually ask him for employment; 
and who is always taking in 
people who never served their 
time to the trade. And what do 
you suppose we thought of Mr. 

immer, the new curate, who 
actually (it was when the bread 
was 80 dear) told John Iitchman, 
a poor labouring man, down the 
lane, with nine children, to let 
his wife know that stinging nettles 
boiled down with a little dripping, 
made a very wholesome and pa- 
latable dish? John Hitchmantold 
them all about it at the beer- 
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soup, always found it excellent, 
and talk lightly of the labours of 
bricklaying, after setting first 
stones with a silver trowel. We 
made observations on his con- 
duct in a loud voice when he hap- 

ened to be near. We stared so 
haed athim, when he accidentally 
alluded to Nebuchadnezzar in his 
sermon, that he drew out his deli- 
cate white cambric handkerchief, 
and made such a long pause, that 
everybody thought the sermon 
was done. John Hitchman hap- 
pened to be there that day (he 
attended church regularly during 
the excitement), sitting in one of 
the free seats, wiping his fore- 


shop, and it came to the cars of head with a tattered, blue, cotton 


everybody, and we said it was 
infamous. It was telling a Chris- 
tian man, who had brought up 
nine children for his country’s 
benefit, to betake himself to the 
food of brutes. Nay, the ver 

donkeys on the common shran 

from contact with the odious 
weed which a Christian minister 
had not hesitated to recommend 
as afitnourishmentfor the bodies 
of his poor parishioners. Was 
the fleshy tenement of an immor- 
tal spirit to be kept up upon 
stinging nettles? We asked how 
the Reverend Mr. Simmer would 
like to have his tongue, and pa- 


rag; and everybody was struck 
with the contrast, and made his 
own reflections. Public opinion 
chalked itself upon the walls of 
Mr. Simmer’s house; till one day 
the rector told him, that without 
any reference whatever to the 
merits of the case, it was unfor- 
tunately evident that he was not 
a alr in the parish, and that 

e must therefore sec the necessi- 
ty of resigning. So he went away; 
and his true character came out 
afterwards, when he published a 
book on population, which com- 
petent judges residing in the 
parish have pronounced to be a 


late, and throat irritated to in- disgrace to him as a minister and 
flammation by stinging nettles? a man. 

and did not care a pin for his; Spry, the policeman, who lives 
answer, that he nee tried and up stairs, at the shoemaker’s, is 
found them very good. We know. equally the object of our con- 
how grandees, like the Reverend tempt and detestation. It is no- 
ir. Simmer, having made an ap- thing to us thatthe mere presence 
pointment to taste the workhouse of Spry makes our property as 
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safe as if it were under guard in 
the Tower of London. e will 
grant you that, under the pro- 
tection of old Cumpton, the late 
constable of the parish, the very 
doors of our houses, and the gates 
of our gardens, have been un- 
hinged and carried away for fire- 
wood; and nobody dared to go 
down Guttlebury Lane after 
dark; for selfinterest does not 
blind us to what is mean and un- 
manly. We all hate Spry, and 
never miss an opportunity of re- 
viling him as a pitiful fellow and 
a sneak. He never looks you in 
the face, like an honest man; 
and has a nasty, shutiing, 
sidelong walk, which particular- 
ly annoys Miss Bunbury, who 
always speaks of him as that rep- 
tile Spry, and who, though she 
did reluctantly call him in one 
night, turned him out again the 
moment she had discovered that 
there were no thieves in her back 
kitchen, but only a stray bantam 
from the next garden. We have 
scen him in plain clothes peeping 
through the crevice of the tap- 
room door of the Guy; and have 
watched him standing in the sun, 
with his back to a wall, lazily 
cutting a whistle out of a bit of 
reed, and everybody knew that 
the artful fellow had some busi- 
ness in hand. We have come 
upon him in out-of-the-way 
pieces and have suddenly found 

im walking beside us, in a 
manner that makes your blood 
run cold. There is not a boy in 
our part that would associate 
with Spry; but he does not care 
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for that. Since he managed to 
get noted for promotion as an 
active and intelligent officer, he 
calls us all civilians, and seems 
to enjoy his own isolation. 

But we have another quarrel 
with Spry, which I will just men- 
tion, in further illustration of our 
opinions. Spry was originally no 
more a policeman than you are. 
He is by trade (as we always ex- 
press it) a cooper. His father was 
a cooper; his grandfather was a 
cooper; and the Sprys have all 
been coopers (except one, who 
went to sea), ever since they 
came into the village. But this 
Spry actually deserted the call- 
ing of his ancestors, and, onthe 
shabby excuse that cooperin 
wasn’t what it used to be, entere 
the police force, and lost caste 
among us for ever. Now, ifSpry’s 
father had been a policeman — if 
he had been the son of Cumpton 
the late constable, who die 
childless, at an advauced age; 
or if he could have shown the 
slightest relationship with any 
pereon whose business it had 

een to prowl about, and take 
his neighbours into custody, we 
eee have endured it, and come 
to look upon him as a necessary 
institution in a corrupt state of 
society. But Spry had no such 
excuse, or did not care to men- 
tion it, if he had. He does not 
care a fig for the example of the 
coaching intcrest, who are true 
to their calling, to a boy. They 
hang about the steps of the Guy, 
and loiter round its moss-grown, 
broken- windowed outbuildings, 
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still clinging with afanatical faith|tracted, and its whole life shrunk 


tothe hope of the final disappear- 
ance of railways, and triumphant 
restoration of four-in-hands. 
Their linen jackets are in tatters, 
and their shoes are soleless; but 
there they lie, on sunny days, 
basking under the red-brick wall, 
or fast asleep in shady corners. 
But see them if a cart or chaise 
should stop there! Only a fort- 
night ago, there drove up to that 
door a dusty four-wheeled ve- 
hicle, containing one lean gentle- 
man, who, to the wonderment of 
all, desired to stay there for the 
night. Then the coaching people 
aprang upon their feet, and came 
about him; and four of them un- 
harnessed his rough, shaggy 
pony, and led him tenderly in; 
and two held the traveller’s 
carpet-bag, and one his whip; 
while the traveller himself went 
in, and was swallowed up in the 
atl vastness of that ancient 

ostelry. He must have been a 
strange man, for he decided to 
stay there a whole weck, giving, 
by his single presence, an un- 


into one dismal corner of the 
building. But its fifteen beds are 
stillmade up, and, we are proud 
to say, that its extensive accom- 
modation for man and beast has 
never been reduced. 

I do not know whether it be 
a natural consequence of our 
steady adherence to those prin- 
ciples, which 1 have faintly in- 
dicated; but it appcars to me 
that all the inhabitants of Rut- 
stead, either make money and die 
well off, or else live in great 
poverty and dependence, till 
after going into the union and 
coming out again, and hovering 
about that splendid building, like 
dazzled moths, they are finally 
drawn into it, and slowly consu- 
med. Our chemist, who sells hu- 
man-medicine and horse-medici- 
ne, besides tobacco, pepper, and 
other articles of domestic use, is 
publicly known to have made 
money in that dusty and deserted 
shop of his. He is not an active 
man; he spends more time in 
picking pimples on his face, than 


wonted stimulus to the trade of|in anything else; and he has a 


our village. Great, therefore, 
was the 
away. The coaching interest 
looked after him till the dimi- 
nished forms of pony, chaise, 
and man, disappeared over the 
hill-top, and the sound of his 
wheels died away. Will he ever 
come again? Some think he will; 
but others shake their heads, and 
say it may be many a day first. 
But they will wait patiently, and 
so will the Guy. Its bar has con- 


wife who gets dirty, dog’s-eared 


rief of all when he went} Minerva Iress novels from a 


sweet-stuff shop across the road, 
and reads them again and again; 
and, addressing the unknown 
author of A Year and a Day, in 
four volumes, writes in pencil, 
at the foot of his most eloquent 
chapters, ‘Oh, why wert thou 
not a poet!” She is no help to 
him in the business, and he mild- 
ly observes that some people like 
a shop, while others never take 
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to it! How he made money with | repeating that noble-spirited 
such notions, I know not, but maxim, and will give it you on 
every body knows he has. So has every occasion with such an air 
Grimshaw, the butcher, though of being then struck with the 
I never saw four joints hanging idea for the first time in his life, 
up at once in his clean-swept that if any one at the same table 
shop, which, with the tree before hurled one of the dishes at his 
the door, and its footway paved head in a moment of rage, I could 
with pebbles, is as pretty a oe understand it. There is such 
as you will find in our neighbour- a disagreeable self-possession 
hood. He never ventures to expel about him, when he is not eating 
the vital spark — which he pro- — such an embarrassing air of 
fessionally regards as a some- knowing what you are going to 
thing which keeps sweet the flesh say, and smiling deprecatingly 
of sheep or beeves — until he has| before you say it, that I abhor 
gone round on horseback to all himfrom my soul. Why should 
his customers, and satisfied him- that man flourish, and have the 
self that their united orders gout for weeks together, when 
amount to awhole animal. Again, Snake: the wheelwright, works 
there 1s Groyn, the builder, who|early and late, and cannot make 
owns half the houses within five/both ends meet; and poor, old 
miles round, and who is a staunch, Mrs. Weeks has eee di- 
upholder of our principles, — as rect descendants, all living, who 
sturdy a defender of his right to could not, altogether, prevent 
build for every one within that her selling her old walnut chest 
distance as the heart of our village of drawers, and antique piece of 
could desire. He smokes, and needlework, and going into the 
plays at bowls and skittles, at'union at eighty-five? 

the Guy, and boasts in his cups’ But if I were in the mood for 
that he can buy and sell Grin- asking peevish questions about 
stone, the landed proprietor, and what t see and know in our vill- 
shouts it out loud enough to be age, this paper would never come 
heard by Grinstone, in his pil-'to an end. I might desire to know 
lared mansion over the way; and why beggars enjoy so sacred & 
I have no doubt he could, though character among us, and know it 
he never cared a pin for poor so well, that we dare not say our 
Richard's maxims, and, as far as gardens are our own. They open 
[ can see, ought to have been'our gates, and come round and 
bankrupt long ago. He is a bully us at our back doors, aud 
notorious gormandiser, though even quote Scripture at us, until 
ony for the public benefit. Live we tremble in our shoes. Why 
and let live, he says, is his no- does a tyrannical public opinion 
tion; and, when he is stuffing compel us to bear this meekly, 
more than usual, he will] keep and forbid us to send them up 
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the lane to Mr. Colewort, the 
market gardener, who is general- 
ly in want of hands. I might ask 
why we have four chapels and a 
Mormonite cobbler's, where the 
elect meet nightly, and whence, 
in one processions, singing 
merry hymns to vulgar tunes, 
they go forth to publicly baptise 

own men and women in a 

orse-pond by the roadside, and 
not a solitary school within two 
miles. And if I did not know this 
last fact to be true, I might ask 
why we are so prejudiced and 
ignorant — so proud of being out 
of the sound of Bow bells, and so 
united to resist all projects of im- 
provement — why, within twelve 
miles from the Royal Exchange 
in Cornhill, London, we _ nail 
horseshoes over doors, and have 
a public excitementabouta ghost 
now and then — or why poor 
widowed Mrs. Cottle, when the 
Mormon elders met together and 
formally cursed her for some 
trifling disobedience, went mc- 
lancholy, and tried to hang her- 
self, and failed at first; until, 
after moping about for months, 
she hung herself effectually; 
whereon, the wrathful elders 
met again, and were much edi- 
fied but unappeased. 


HOBBIES. 


Hosargs are, in the intellectual 
and moral world, what horses are 
supposed to be in the material: 

ou may judge of a man’s (intel- 
ectual or moral) wealth by the 
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number he affords to keep. I my- 
self keep a stable-full of fifty; 
and this definition is the apple of 
the eye of one. It does not by 
any means express a commonly- 
received opinion. Why is that, 
when everybody, commonly, is 
so much in the right? It happens 
in this way: one man’s hobby 
bores all those among his neigh- 
bours who are not so lucky as to 
have its match. When people are 
bored, they are unable to keep 
their judgments well in hand; 
they form opinions without pa- 
ticnce, and at random; in fact, 
they misjudge. Thus it is that, 
in this matter, except when a 
man pronounces an opinion upon 
himself, there is no getting at 
truth and justice. 

It so happens that Mrs. Stickle- 
back — Mrs. Honor Stickleback, 
lady of Jehoiachim Z. Stickle- 
back, Esq., myself, much at 
your service — Mrs. S. happens 
to have cherished, for the last 
two years, the noblest pair of 
ee ponies; call them hob- 

ies if you will. There is nobody 
upon earth by whom those ponies 
are understood and appreciated 
so completely as by Mrs. Stickle- 
back; and they are maintained, 
let me add, wholly at her own 
expense, out of her a join- 
ture. Let any feeling person 
judge how out of patience my 
dear lady was, when, some 
months ago, the house opposite 
ours, in Crotchet Place, was 
taken by a foreign person, Mrs. 
Inderella, who drives four cream- 
coloured — I was going to say 
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mice. Since the turn-out first 
stood before our window, I have 
lad, every day, mice for break- 
fast, mice for dinner, mice for 
ica. Were Mrs. Stickleback the 
owner of the creams, and Mrs. 
Inderella mistress of the piebalds, 
I know who would drive four-in- 
hand with passing state, and dash 
by the piebalds if she overtook 
them on the road, with the pride 
of a woman who is mistress of 
their betters. Now, when the 
ladies meet, each with her teain 
in front of her, as it has been 
well said by the bard — 
O gracious Muse! 
What kindling motions in their breasts 
do fry! 

And yet the ponies are good 
ponies, the whole six of them. 

Even so are the hobbies of our 
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hobby ,is the point upon which 
he is strong, and we respect 
strength. But it is more than 
that. Mrs. Stickleback, who de- 
rives her information from the 
lady’s maid, knows the private 
affairs of most people living in 
our street. Let me then, pro- 
fiting by her knowledge, put my 
case in the form of tices or four 
examples. 

As the attic windows and part 
of the roof at number seven 
Crotchet Place, were blown out 
into the road, only last Wednes- 
day, thathouse is at present open 
to the dropping of a good deal of 
remark, its master, Mr. Priestly 
Bomb, is stock-jobber; and, as 
we opine, from the number of 
anxious men, most of them 
young, who communicate their 


neighbours good hobbies; agreat agitation to his knocker, helends 
many, no doubt, are blind, and money at interest, and is much 
some are lame; none are short- less warm in his heart than in his 
winded. But, after allowing an pocket. His whole manner of life 


extreme percentage for disease 
(and the diseases of hobbies are 
worth buen is there remains 
enough to stock the country with 
a sound and wholesome breed. 
Now, let me drop the material 
side of the argument, which is 
mere figure of speech, to become 
intellectual and moral. I main- 
tain that a man’s hobbies are 
his spiritual vertebre, that they 


compose the back-bone and the jaw, and dewlaps. 


marrow of his character. A man 
with a hobby or two, sleek and 
well kept, 18 well to do in his 
mind; is to that extent, although 
it may be in no other respect, 
mentally respectable. A man’s 


is mean, and he looks mean: he 
is fat and bald-headed, the bald 
expanse being all roof, none of 
it wall; his skull above his eyes 
slopes up to a high point in the 
bump of veneration (which is 
large in him), so that I should 
be disposed, if I might, to call 
him gable-headed. He has pil- 
lows of fat under his sly little 
eyes, very large ears, a massive 
This man is 
very warlike in his conversation. 
Russian acquisitiveness sandali- 
ses him. The Russian seizure of 
material guarantees he regards 
asinfamous. As X. Y. Z., he has 
sent to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, calling it conscience- 
money, alarge balance of income- 


tax, for property that had not: 


been accounted for in former 


years. He pays up now to the 


uttermost mite, and his hobby is, 


to bring the powers of chemistry 
to bear, in some terrific way, 
against the public enemy. I have 
heard him, at a dinner- party, 
argue very well to prove that if 


we can send messages by light-. 


ning from one part of the world 
to another, there is no reason 
why we should not be able, in a 
few years, by a new arrangement 
of electric wires, to send a com- 
plete thunderstorm to any part 
of Europe. Already he is sure 
that if he had wire enough pro- 
vided him by government, to 
reach from Crotchet Place to 
St. Petersburgh, that if the Czar 
would only stand on a glass stool, 
at the other end, and put his head 
near to a jar provided for the pur- 

ose, he could sit in his own par- 
our and destroy the tyrant. He 
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faction — he is not so unpractical 
as to dwell. What he thinks can 
be done, and what he is endea- 
vouring to find out the right way 
of doing, is one of those simple 
things about which everybody 
when he hears of it wonders that 
it had not long since occurred to 
himself. It is the ,scuttling of 
Cronstadt and destruction of 
St. Petersburgh, by means of 
an artificial earthquake. He is 
always trying to make earth- 

uakes, and that is his hobby. 

efore poor Cocking fell a victim 
to his hobby, that parachutes 
ought to be built bottom up- 
wards, he satistied his mind by 
witnessing the descent of a model 
of his model— something smaller 
than a lady’s bonnet — from the 
top of the Monument. P. B. pro- 
duces model earthquakes on a 
larger scale. He has removed 
his servants’ beds into the back 
drawing-room and parlour, and 
has filled the whole range of his 
attics with a bed of earth. Earth- 


believes that a Powder Plot could| quakes on the ground-floor, still 
easily be organised by the secret more at the basement, would be 
addition of a few branches to the liable to bring the house about 


existing wires of the electric tele- 
graph, which he would have car- 
ried by some conspirators resi- 


his ears. Up-stairs, he can make 
them in comparative security. 
His design is, when the recipe is 


ding in the Russian capital, by found, to send out the ingre- 
secret passages, into a barrel of dients for a va earthquake by 
gunpowder, placed under the the Baltic fleet. He means to pre- 
imperial throne. The Czar might sent his secret to the country, 
then at any time be blown up in and charge only cost price for 
the presence of his court and his chemicals. 

eople. Our neighbour grants us, But, it willbe asked, what do 

owever, that these are crotchets I make of this man Bomb for the 
upon which — as there are diffi- advantage of my theory? <A des- 
culties in the way of their satis- picable fellow, who preys on the 
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ruin of hisneighbours, and whose|me evcry other Sunday, and gives 
hobby is to discover how he may |famous dinners, and don’t mind 
achieve a ruin on the largest’ my liking three glasses of wine. 
scale. So far as he goes, I eay, I hate his garden, and I hate his 
iny case is proved by him. He pigs, and I hate his rabbits, and 
has no sign of a moral nature, 1 wish he had been black-balled 
and his intellectual employ- when he was put up for master 
ments, apart from the chemical by the Dollmakers Company.” 
researches, are all of the very The fact is, that the hobby of 
basest. His hobby alone, though Mr. Timothy Branbody — he is a 
utterly absurd in itself, saves him wholesale toyman — is his gar- 
from contempt. In obedience to|den. 1 believe it to be a fact — 
that, he has laboured to cultivate! and if a fact, it isa very curious 
his stupid brain; has read vol-|one—that, as every man’s hobby 
umes of physical geography and'stands in some relation to his 
experimental science; has dipped: temper, the hobby of an obstinate 
for earthquakes into books of man, who is, at the same time, 
travel. If he knows anything! amiably disposed, is gardening; 
worth knowing, it is to his hebiy ‘and that if he be also passionate, 
that he owes his information. the said hobby commonly in- 
This is the real source of what'cludes poultry, rabbits, or some 
little respect he earns for himself; such domesticated creatures. Let 
fairly in society. the caviller against this theory 

Now let me take a much less take notice for himself. I am an 
extreme case. At number eleven old man now, and J have devoted 
Crotchet Place—the large centre myself to the investigation of this 
house — the tenant is a wealthy | subject from my childhood up. 
city merchant. He is a man of Let me have an opinion. The 
the kindliest disposition, but phenomenon is to be accounted 
hopelessly obstinate, and full of forin this way. To be obstinate, 
prejudices of all sorts. He is/is to be determined to do as one 
quick at wrath, and though the/likes; now, in a man’s garden, 
passion is soon over, he punc-,he has only submissive material 
tually does, when of his usual to work upon. If he object to 
mind, whatever he may have weeds, they come out at his pull; 
threatened to do when beside if he must say to a tree, You shall 
himself. He disinherited, upon not have that branch, hehas only 
a point of prejudice, his only son to take a saw or pruning-knife, 
in favour of a young nephew and cutitaway. Nothing resists: 
Tom, who, as a favourite of everywhere he has his will, and 
Mrs. Stickleback’s, has spent (what especially makes gardens 
many a week with us. ‘I hate dear to obstinate men who arc 
going to Uncle Timothy's,” Tom kind-hearted) he can fill his day 
used to say, “though he expects with acts of despotism, and yet 
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go to bed knowing that he has ing his own hobbies is simple 
inflicted upon nothing hurt or bliss; and, when their bones are 
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pain with the reproach of which 
there comes a wound upon his 
feelings or his conscience. As to 
the other part of the case, if it be 
a truth, as I take it to be, that 
the passionate but amiable man 
is apt to include some domesti- 
cated animals among his hobbies, 
it may be that the temper which 
so constantly provokes the hot 
blood of other people into con- 
flict takes pleasure in encounter- 
ing such living things as never 
use the little power of retort they 
have; andknowing, or appearing 
to know, nothing of the passion, 
half suggest to the faulty that he 
has no fault. I do not mean in 
any way to affirm that gardeners 
and fowl-keepers are a good sort 
of folk given to stubbornness and 
wrath. But folk of that sort, I 
believe, are apt to take for hob- 
bies gardening and the cherish- 
ing of fowls, rabbits, ducks, or 
pigs. All green is colour, but all 
colour is not green. 

If there be truth in this hypo- 
thesis, it was quite natural in 
Mr. Branbody to fill up his 
nephew’s time between morning 
service and a four o’clock dinner 
with a grand tour of the garden, 
including detours to the rabbits, 
cows, and pigs, which, for a 
hungry boy, was cold work ona 

ey, damp winter's day. When 

inner-time arrived, there was, 
said Tom, hobby the rabbit to 
be eaten in pie, hobby the pig in 
loin or ham, — that he did not so 
mych mind. Uncle Timothy eat- 


picked and the dessert arrived, 
there is an after-dinner hobby to 
assist the happy host's digestion: 
The past-mastership of the 
Dollmakers’ Company. But what 
is that dear conversational hob- 
by, more than an expression of 
the natural delight of an upright 
and simple-hearted man, in the 
esteem and confidence of worthy 
fellow-citizens? 

Now, | affirm, that with all the 
social respect due to Mr. Bran- 
body, the back-bone of his in- 
tellectual and moral nature con- 
sists of his hobbies. In his gar- 
den, telling his friends of his 
azaleas and tulips, he is his best 
self, amiable, happy, clever. 
No doubt, he is master of the 
toy-business, but out of that — 
and into that none of his friends 
follow him; out of that, he knows 
little or nothing, beyond what he 
has learnt for his hobbies’ sake. 
But he is an intellectual giant 
upon the subject of horticulture, 
and upon the natural history of 
both rabbits and cochin-china 
fowls. If he had not had a hobby 
to sustain him, his son might 
have died unforgiven. The boy 
was cast out, and took to the sea. 
Abroad, he collected strange 
seeds; and, when he came home, 
sent them to his father, with a 
rabbit from Patagonia, Kam- 
tchatka, orl know not what far 

lace; it had a surprising tail. 
his did not brush away the 
quarrel, The old man was obsti- 
nate, though he, perhaps, did 
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in his heart relent a little; but, 
after a time, the strange rabbit 
became a father. Three rabbit- 
lings, all with surprising tails — 
an unique breed — were a peace- 
offering to move the stubbornest 
of hearts. Branbody, junior, now 
is, what he ought to be, his fa- 
ther’s right hand man. He under- 
stands perfectly the management 
of foreign animals of all sorts. 
Nephew Tom is no longer re- 
quired to offer himself up for 
martyrdom before the hutches. 
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who never isa bore? My answer 
is, No. Many a thing ruthful to 
hear is good to spcak; and, it is 
not seldom the best part of a 
man, that, in'the utterance, he 
most sorely tries his ncighbour’s 
patience. 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION, 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue excitement and disap- 


Who will deny, then, that if pointment of the last few days, 


Branbody is a good fellow to the 
back-bone, and a clever fellow, 
in some respects, he owes it to 
his hobbies. May he live long to 
enjoy them! 

Now, let us take number nine- 
teen — Well, L won't. Though! 
am on a hobby of my own, and 
ought not to be taken off abrupt- 
ly, and, indeed, have not said 
a say, or taken up all threads 
of my discourse, I won't say a 
word more. There are peremp- 
tory orders given from the head- 
quarters of this journal that no 
reader isto be bored. ‘The fault 
would be in the reader, if I bored 
him; but we will not discuss that. 
Except, indeed, to sum the mat- 
ter up, by putting it in this way. 
Unless a man can be choice in 
the selection of his company, 
must he not want strength of 
character, if nobody can ever 
say of him, “Now, he is off upon 
one of his peculiar hobbies, and 

ecomes a bore?” Ought we to 
trust a man who does not keep a 
hobby? Ought we to like a man 


added to the craziness of a con- 
stitution broken by dissipation, 
struck Andrew with a terrible fit 
of deliriuin tremens, from which 
it was thought he would never 
recover. He could not, there- 
fore, make any opposition; and 
Magdalen proved the will, and 
took possession of the property 
undisturbed, wondering why he 
never answered her letters nor 
acknowledged the remittances 
she sent him. In her own mind 
she determined that her brother 
should share equally with herself 
in her inheritance; only she 
would not bind herself to this by 
any written deed or agreement, 
as she wished to reserve the right 
of distribution according to her 
own judgment and the circum- 
stances of his family. She was 
uneasy at his silence, however, 
and more than once spoke of 
going herself to London, to see 
what was the matter. But Paul, 
who had a horror of scenes, and 
who dreaded anything like con- 
teat infinitely more than he hated 
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oppression and wrong, persuaded | to palm off. Tlittle thought, when 
her to remain quiet; telling her I used to laugh at your innocent 
that if there was ill in store for) forgeries, that I should ever have 
her, it would come soon enough, to shudder at a forgery so vile 
without her meeting it half-way, and guilty as this. However, to 
and that silence was the best) spare you the inevitable ruin that 
thing that could happen between must fall on you, I make you an 
them. And, as Magdalen felt he’ offer, though an illegal one — 
was right, she remained in the compounding a felony — which 
country: calmer and happier as would: if known, bring me into 
the sharpness of her sorrow wore almost as bad a place as yourself. 
away by time. Yet, because you are my sister, 

‘‘A letter, miss!” said the ser-'I will run the risk, and commit 
vant, one day, bringing in a this legal offence. I have some 
coarse-looking epistle sealed compassion still left for you, 
with a wafer and marked with a base, treacherous, and false as 
sprawling blot of ink. It was wet, you have proved yourself to be. 
too, with rain, and had beeniIf, then, you will quietly give 
suffered to fall into the mud. up possession of everything you 
Magdalen took it carelessly, hold now under your forged co- 
thinking it was a circular or a dicil, and content yourself with 
begging-letter; not at first re- the fifty pounds a-year left you 
cognising the writing. But she by the true will — and which, I 
soon changed when she opened must say, I think a very hand- 
it and read the name at the end some provision for you — I will 
It was written by Andrew, in a let the matter drop, and you shall 
trembling straggling hand, as if never hear me allude to it again. 
he had indeed been very ill; but/I will even give you an asylum in 
written with all the force and|my house, if you could bear to 
bitterness of his nature — as if see the family you had so wicked- 
death had never beennearenough ly tried to ruin. If you do not 
to teach him gentleness or refor- accept this most generous offer 
mation. It began by accusing her on my part (by which I shall lose 
broadly of having “forged that the fifty pounds a-year that would 

retended codicil.” It made no be mine on the detection of your 

ind of hesitation in the matter. guilt) I will at once put the matter 
‘For you know,” it said, “how into the hands of my friends, and 
well you can imitate my father’s you may defend yourself as you 
handwriting. I have now in my can. Your concealment of my 
possession letters — more than fathor’s illness — telling me only 
one — written by you, which when he was dead— your letters, 
any one would swear were more written to me in jmitation of his 
like his writing than that trum- handwriting, will condemn you 
pery codicil you have attempted without a moment's hesitation, 
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or the hope of appeal. Beware! berate will. She could not, there- 
and think well before you refuse fore, give up her right without 
your only chance of salvation. transgressing that will, which of 
If you reject my offer, be pre- itself — whether for her own ad- 
pared to brave infamy and trans- vantage or against it — was a 
ortation; for you will find me thing she would always hold sa- 
inexorable. ‘Take my advice as cred above everything else in the 
your brother and friend — still world. It was her father’s will 
your friend, in spite of your evil that she was resolute to main- 
conduct — and give up possession tain, more than her own fortune, 
quietly. You will find thatl am Then another, and this time a 
right. Anprew TREVELYAN.” more selfish, side of the question: 
agdalen sat stupified. She — This fortune enabled her to 
could not at the first analyse her marry Paul. Without it she knew 
own feelings nor reason out her that their marriage was hopeless; 
osition. lt was as if she had atleast, for many years to come. 
een suddenly branded with hot Unpractical to the last degree, 
iron, the pain of which suddenly visionary, poetic, generous, un- 
took away thought and power. real, his love even for her would 
But the numbness of that sudden never make him practical and 
terror soon passed. A strong na- rational; nevermake him capable 
ture like hers could not long of earning a livelihood by an art 
remain prostrate beneath any which he asserted lost all its di- 
shock. leideed. the fiercer the vinity so soon as it became venal. 
blow the fiercer would be the Had she then the right, waiving 
resistance. Her brother Andrew all other principles, to destroy 
had not calculated well when he the future of her betrothed by 
thought she would be conquered yielding to the false assumption 
by the mere force of an accusa- of her brother? Was it not, on 
tion. Some of the nature ofthe the contrary, her duty to take 
father had passed into her also, thought of him, if none of her- 
and submission withoutastruggle self; and was she not justified in 
was as impossible to her as the maintaining for him what, for 
bending of a strong rod of iron very weariness, she might have 
by a child. But — what was she been driven into relinquishing for 
to do? for, after all, there was herself alone? Again, a third 
much to be considered beside her consideration, and not a trifling 
own temper. What was her posi- one. If she gave up her rights 
tion, and how should she act for without a struggle, would not 
her own honour and for the best the whole world say it was be- 
in point of morals? She knew, of cause she knew herself to be 
course, that the codicil had been guilty, and was frightened at the 
written by her father’s own hand; thought of exposure? And how 
that it was his express and deli-| would she feel, even though ins 
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nocent, when it was said of her 


that she had violated the will, | 


betrayed the trust, and dis- 


honoured the grave of the being, shoulders in ric 
The | tresses, his small, slender figure, 


she most honoured! No! 
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them management or strength. 
His brown hair parted in the 
middle and falling quite to his 
undulating 


a heart swelled and her eye/his white hands, with those taper 
ashed. No! She would defend fingers and pink nails which 


herself, cost what it might. In- 
nocent, she would maintain her 
innocence; and, justified in her 
inheritance, she would preserve 
it against all assaults. Let who 
could deprive her of it! 

She crushed the letter in her 
hand with a strong and passionate 
gesture, and then sat down to 
write to her brother. The pen 
was long in her hand before the 
tumult within her subsided. When 
she did write her expressions were 
emphatic but calm. She distinct- 
ly refused to give up her rights: 
she denied the charge of forgery 
in two words; not deigning to 
discuss the charge; but she ex- 
pressed her determination to de- 
fend her innocence to the last 
farthing of her estate, and to the 
uttermost verge of her strength, 
body and iid 

Vhile Magdalen was still qui- 
vering with excitement, like a 
young war-horse at the first 
sound of the trumpet, Paul came 


speak the idealist, were all so 
womanly, that he might have 
been a woman dressed in man’s 
clothes for all there was of mas- 
culine or powerful in his mind or 
person. Magdalen, on the con- 
trary, tall, well-formed, perfect- 
ly organised, with well-shaped 
but rather large hands — the 
hand of a useful and practical 
person — resolute though quiet, 
and with that calm aenoy man- 
ner, different from coldness, 
which is usually the expression 
of strength, — standing there, 
nerved for a deadly combat, her 
nostrils dilated, her chest hea- 
ving, her hair pushed back from 
her broad full forehead, and the 
eyes flashing beneath their 
straight dark brows, — Magda- 
len, full of the passion and power 
of actual life, looked like a beau- 
tiful Amazon by the side of a 
young shepherd-boy. Certainl 

she did not look like the wea 

woman needing the protection of 


to her to pay her his evening his arm, as is the received fable 
visit. Ever loving, ever gentle respecting men and women, what- 
and even feminine in his ways, he soever their characteristics. 

was more so to-day than usual. ‘Magdalen how glorious you 
He wore an expressionof thought look to-day!” said Paul, with 
and love so earnest, so unearthly, fervour, taking her hand. 

that he might have been a spirit She looked at him quietly 
or an angel come down to teach enough; but with a certain dis- 
godliness and purity. But there traction, a certain indifference, 
was nothing which could teach which could not be reduced to 
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shall enclose and ¢rown your 


one who loved; and her hand lay | life? Do no great loving thoughts | 


passively in his. 

‘Come and sit by the window,” 
he said, “we have so few days 
of sunshine left us now, so few 
moments of beauty before the 
winter, that we ought to make 
the most of them while they are 
here.” 

For it was the late autumn now, 
when the sunsets are so grand 
and the cloud secnery so glori- 
ous. 

““You know, Magdalen, how] 
love to watch the sunset with 

ou,” Paul went on to say, “how 
love to see the clouds pass 
through the sky, to read their 
vague words of promise, to shape 
from them bright auguries of the 
future, to feel that they are words 
pene between us, speaking to 
each of our love more beautifully 
than even loving words falling 
on the ear. ee when I turn 
and see your face lighted up with 
the same thoughts as have been 
burning in my heart; when I fcel 
the glory of your great love 
roan me, then, Magdalen, I feel 
that I have been prophetic in my 
hope; an enthusiast but a seer as 
well. And you, Magdalen, do 
you not also dream of our future 
— of that beautiful future, once 
far off like a faint star on the 
horizon, but now a_ glorious 
temple, on the threshold of which 
our feet are already set? Do you 
never think of the time when 
sacred words shall add their 
sanctity also to our sacred love? 
— when the grand name of wife 


burn through your heart as 
through mine, Magdalen, and 
seem to lift you up from earth to 
heaven?” 

‘Yes, Paul,” said Magdalen, 


dreamily. “Oh, yes! often 
think of it.” She spoke as if she 
thought of other things. 


Paul looked at her wistfully 
fora moment; then, drawing the 
low stool on which he sat nearer 
— for it was his fancy always to 
sit at her feet — and pressing 
that unanswering hand yet more 
tenderly, caressing it as a child, 
with whom caresses cure all ills. 
Yet the fingers coldly fell on his, 
which throbbed in every nerve. 
He flung back the hair from his 
eyes, and with a visible effort 
looked up joyously as before. 

“QO, Magdalen!” he continued, 
“Y cannot tell, even to myself, 
and still less to you, how muchI 
love you; how my whole life and 
heart and soul are bound up in 
you, and how my virtue and in- 
spiration own you also for their 
source! If you were taken from 
me, Magdalen, I should die as 
flowers die when they are cut 
from the stalk. I seem to draw 
iny very being from you; and to 
have no strength and no joy but 
that which you give me. Are you 
glad, Magdalen , that Ilove you 
so much? 

“Yes, Paul,” said Magdalen 
wearily, ‘‘I] am very glad.” 

“[ feel, Magdalen, that we 
shall do such great things in life 
together! — that by your in- 
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spiration I shall be, in art, what 
no man of my time or generation 
has been, and what I could not 
have been without you. You are 
30 beautiful, so glorious! O, what 
a great and solemn joy it is tome 
that you have brightened across 
my path —that I have had the 
grand task of leading and direct- 
ing your mind, and that I have 
brought you out into the light 
from the mental shadow in which 
you formerly lived! What glori- 
ous lessons we shall give the 
world together! Whatan example 
we shall offer, for all men to fol- 
low and walk by!” 

‘““What are we to do, Paul?” 
said Magdalen, not knowing 
exactly what to say; but seeing 
that her lover waited for an an- 
gwer. 

“Can you ask what we arc to 
do? can you now, afte: all thatl 
have said, be doubtful of our 
mission?” cried Paul. 

“Why you know, Paul, you 
are never very definite,” said 
Magdalen; who, having dashed 
into the middle of the truth un- 
awares, was obliged to make the 
best of itnow. She did not know 
where she got the courage to 
speak as she did; but it seemed 
to her an easier thing to-day — 
she did not know why — to tell 
Paul that he was an enthusiast, 
than it had ever been before. 

“My Magdalen! — but I must 
not chide you, love; I know that 
you have not reached my place 
of faith, from whose heights the 
world looks so small, and in- 
superable difficulties seem 80 
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easy. Whatis ourmission? Is 
it not that I am to be the artist, 
the great artist of my day ?— em- 
bodying thoughts which the 
world is too sceptical and ma- 
terial, too irreligious and God- 
forgetting to keep in daily view; 
giving back its true religion to 
my art; giving back its forgotten 
glory, and raising it from the 
ust where the iron heels of trade 
and scepticism have crushed it 
for so long? — is it not that I am 
to be the Raphael, the Michael 
Angelo of En land? And you, 
— O, what will you not be in my 
glorious life! You will be its 
star, itslove, its glory! When 
I am dead it will be written on 
my tomb, that this great artist 
was made great by love; that 
Magdalen, his queenly wife, had 
sat by his side as his inspiration, 
and his interpreter of the divine. 
Oh, Magdalen! Magdalen! do 
not doubt our mission, nor of the 
glorious manner in which we 
shall fulfil it; for we shall re- 
generate the art-world together! 
Apart we should be nothing; no, 
Magdalen, without me your 
strength would crumble into 
ashes, as mine would without 
you. We were made to be the 
leaders of our age, the founders 
of a new race, and of a higher 
eneration. We were made to be 
the restorers of faith and love to 
art. Magdalen, we shall be all 
that man and wife can be to- 
rether, and our lives shall be a 
eathless lesson of good and 
beauty to mankind. Is it not 
807" 
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‘Yes, Paul, ] hope,” said Mag-| His tears grew larger, though 
dalen; ‘‘but will you please letinow for joy, and fell fast and 
go my hand,” for, in her present; hcavy on her lap. He took her 
state of excitement, she could not hand, and kissed it eagerly. 
pear the nervous irritation pro-; Magdalen turned away. “I wish 
duced by his restless touch. It he were more manly, and did not 
was as much as she could do to ery so soon,” she said to herself; 
listen to his dreamy voice and “and QO! how I wish that he was 
vague visions, with composurec.'more of a man of the world, and 
Those restless burning fingers understood the realities of life 
yassing perpetually over her better than he does!” 

Nand: irritated her beyond her In the terrible conflicts of real 
self-command. passion — in her first outstep into 

“Do you not lovemc, Magda- actual life — the vague and 
len?” he said, letting her hand dreamy hopes of Paul; his im- 
fall mournfully. THis eyes filled, practicable assertions, his unreal 
with tears. ‘romance, and the sufficiency to 

“Yes. I love you very much,|him of mere words — of the mere 
and you know that 1 do; but it'visions they called up, rose 
disconcerts me to have my hand through the tumult in her own 
held. And then yours is so un-, heart like the notes of an .Molian 
quiet.” ‘harp through the clang of martial 

‘No expression of your love music. They were very beauti- 
could annoy me, whatever it ful, but meaningless; without 
unight be,” said Paul, very sadly.’ purpose or design; vague sounds, 

‘Don’t be vexed with me, dear, struck mournfully and at hazard 
Paul; we are more nervous on by the passing wind. What she 
some days than on others, and wanted then was some powerful 
to-day | am not very well.” manly practical adviser, on whom 

“And does your love depend she could rely for real assistance. 
on your health, Magdalen? If 1'Paul’s poetry was very lovely, 
were dying, your caresses would, but very unstable; and, in spite 
be just as precious as in my best of all his assertions respecting 
moments!” His eyes turned to,the strength that he bestowed, 
the sky where the sun was sink-| Magdalen felt that a child would 
ing into darkness, and his lip have been as useful in her pre- 
quivered. ‘sent passashe. He wearied her, 

With a strange gesture, sudden too. Like a hungry man, she 
and abrupt, feeling for the first) wanted substance, and he gave 
time annoyed at being obliged to; her only dreams and visions. She 
soothe him so likeachild, Mag-|began to be conscious of his 
dalen passed her hand across his weakness; not confessedly con- 
hair with a caressing gesture — scious, but none the less really 
that still was hardly loving. |s0; sensitive, tender as he was; 
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easily wounded, easily soothed 
again by caresses; so living on 
words, and so satisfied with 
them; so certain that in the future 
— that future which never comes 
to the idealist — he would be 
touching pencil or brush, and 
spending his days in dreams and 
love-making; a power in art, yet 
seldom child-like in actual ex- 
perience, but child-like in his 
vain belief that he had reccived 
all the teaching life could give 
him, and that he did not require 
further experience. 

“No, no,” Magdalen used to 
say to herself, ‘‘he is nor guide 
nor strength to me.” 

Paul saw something of this 
feeling. He knew that his words 
often fell ane on her ear, and 
that not a pulse of her calm, 
strong heart beat in unison with 
his, throbbing wildly at the future 
of fame and influence he was pic- 
turing. And soon he knew, too, 
that her character was developing 
itself in a direction away from 
him, and that her soul was dis- 
engaging itself from his. But 
he shut his eyes to that, and 
only suffered instead of acknow- 
ledging. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Berorr proceeding to extremi- 
ties, Andrew wrote again and 
again to Magdalen. Altering his 
tone with every letter; sometimes 
sending threats, sometimes en- 
treaties; now endeavouring to 
terrify her into submission, and 
now to cajole her into complai- 
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not a day passing without a letter 
of one or the other character. 
When he did not insult her by 
evil names and foul suspicions; 
when he did not wound her in 
every nerve of her woman’s 
heart, and wring her pride till 
the sense of degradation became 
real torture, he appealed to her 
generosity in the most heart- 
rending terms, for the sake of his 
wife and family and the influence 
that his dismheritance would 
have on his world when known. 
It would be his death-blow. It 
was from death that he asked her 
to save him. ‘Though¥perhaps 
that letter wound up with a fierce 
attack, and an intimation that 
to-morrow, without fail, he would 
send downa policeman and hand- 
cuffs. 

Magdalen was peculiarly frank 
by nature; yet she was not able 
to speak to Paul of the news 
which troubled her. She knew 
that he could not go through 
with it bravely, and she did not 
want the additional embarrass- 
ment of his weakness. If he sunk, 
as she was quite sure he would, 
under the first approach of such 
a gigantic poate. she would 
have to support him as well as 
herself. ‘l'hat would complicate 
her troubles. So she said no- 
thing, and bore her own burden 
in silence. But this was the be- 
sinning of sorrow between them. 

re-occupied, excited, and con- 
scquently irritable, her whole 
mind and soul bent on one thin 
only, and that of such fearfu 


sance. Fora week this went on, import as to overshadow every 
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other portion of her life, Magda- 
len grew hourly more and more 
impatient of Paul’s girlish ten- 
derness and poetic reveries; of 
his gentle bewailings, worse than 
impatient. He never complained, 
but he perpetually bewailed — in 
a dove-like fashion, without any 
expressed cause. He spoke al- 
ways in a melancholy voice and 
ou melancholy subjects: he wrote 
sad verses, and wept much; 
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other! Or, with the temporary 
combativeness which belongs to 
weak natures, he would press 
any particular manifestation of 
love on her until he made her ac- 
cept it, unless she had under- 
taken to discuss the matter open- 
ly, which was not desirable for 
either. So she would submit to 
his offered kiss, or suffer him to 
take her hand, or hold her waist 
and press him to her (they were 


under any kind of emotion, whe- just the same height, and she 


ther joy or grief, tears were al- 
ways in his cyes. Ile followed 
her about the house with a kind 
of mournful watching, as if he 
was afraid of something carrying 
her off bodily from before his 
eyes. He was for ever creeping 
close to her, nestling in, if she 
had left space on the sofa large 
enough for a sparrow to perch 
on. ‘hen she would move farther 
away, with perhaps an apology. 
Then he would look hurt; per- 
haps have a fit of mournful sulki- 
ne3s, which it was inexpressibly 
painful to witness. When that 
was passed, he would go to her 
with an air tenderly forgiving, 
and attempt some gentle caress; 
and, when she repulsed him, as 
she generally did now — although 
she did not know why, his ca- 
resses annoyed her — he would 
either droop suddenly like a 
stricken bird, or stand like the 
lover in a melodrama who opens 
his vest and cries“ Tyrant! strike 
your victim!” — with that pro- 
voking kind of resignation which 
infers meek virtue on the one 
side and hard barbarity on the 


was much the stronger), with her 
teeth set hard aid her nerves 
strung like cords. She felt some- 
times as if she could have killed 
him when he touched her. 

He came oftener than ever to 
the house; and he had always 
haunted it like a spectre or an 
unlaid ghost. But now he was 
never absent; she was never 
alone, never free froth him. She 
began to weary of him fearfully, 
and to feel that solitude was an 
unspeakable luxury. She was 
brought to the pass of feeling 
that, to escape from Paul Le- 
fevre, her afhanced lover, was 
one of the things most to be de- 
sired and attained in her daily 
life. He tried to lead her to talk 
of their marriage, and she turned 
pale instead. He spoke of the 
great things they would do in life 
together: and her lip curled con- 
temptuously. He repeated again 
and again his own high hopes; 
and she answered, “Dreamer! 
to believe in a future of fame 
without endeavour; content to 
say that you will be famous, while 
taking no means to become s0; 
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dreaming away the hours which 
should be emplcyed in action, 
and thinking that the will can do 
all things, even without trans- 
lating that will into deeds: en- 
thusiast! who of ideas makes 
realities, and of hopes certain- 
ties.” This was but a sorry an- 
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day, and do not touch me.” He 
asked her if she had chosen the 
plain silk or the flowered, for her 
wedding-dress? And she said 
‘‘Neither,” very coldly. ‘*We 
have plenty of time before it 
comes to that,” she added, with 
an accent that said of itself ‘I am 


swer, however truc, to the burn- happy to be able to say so.” 
ing thoughts that did verily stand Paul had long been choking 
the young artist in place of deeds. with sobs, kept back with a won. 
They were finding out how little’ derful amount of self-command, 
moral harmony there was be-|for him. But now, he suddenly 
tween their natures, and how un-'gave way. A violent flood of 
fit they were for the real union tears burst from him as he ex- 
of life. claimed, ‘‘Magdalen! Magdalen! 
Paul came one day, as usual,'we are drifting fearfully apart. 
early inthe morning. He used to Tell me what you disapprove of 
run all the way from his lodgings in me; and trust me, my beloved, 
to Oakfield, so that he always I will alter it, whatever it may 
came in a terribly excited, heated, be — werc it to cut my very heart 
anting condition, which of itself, out — to please you!” 
irritated Magdalen. To-day he| He sobbed so bitterly, that 
came, flushed and eager; pour- | Magdalen was almost overcome 
ing out a volume of love as he'too. Forshe had areal affection 
entered, and for his greeting for him, if not quite the strength 
flinging himself at Magdalen’s of love desirable between persons 
feet, embracing her knees, and who are betrothed. 
calling her his morning star and; ‘Dear Paul,” she said, gently, 
his life. Magdalen had not slept)“‘I dare say I have been very 
all the previous night; she too much changed lately; but I have 
was excited, but in a different, been suffering a great deal of mi- 
way — irritable and nervous. She sery, which I have not liked to 
would have given the world to be tell you of. That is the only 
alone, but how could she send'reason of my coldness. 1] know 
Paul away? However, being that I have been cold and 
there, she must make him rea- 


sonable. He spoke to ber pas- 
sionately and tenderly; she an- 
swered him in monosyllables, her 
head turned away or her cyes on 
the ground. He took her hand, 


changed, but then I have been 
harassed. Will you forgive me?” 
And she looked and spoke gently 
and lovingly. 

“But why have you not told 
me, Magdalen?” cried Paul, still 


and she withdrew it, saying, sobbing. ‘‘Why have you con- 
“Dear Paul, leave me alone to-'ccaled anything of your life from 
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me? Does not all belong to me 
now, Magdalen; and have I not 
the right to share your burdens 
with you? You have not done 
well to conceal anything from 
me.” 


‘‘ Perhaps I have not,” answer- , 


ed Magdalen, kindly; ‘but I did 
it for the best, Paul.” 


“I know you did! I know youl; 


did! You couddnot do wrong. If 
ever you make a mistake, it is 
from a nobler motive than others 
have. But now, open your heart 
to me, Magdalen; it will do you 
good; and | will help you and 
support you!” 


Magdalen glanced down at the 
upturned face, still flushed and 
suffused with tears; nervous, 
quivering, full of passion, but so 
weak; and a smile stole over her 
own calm, grand features — like 
the features of a Greek goddess 
—as she said to herself, ‘‘Sup- 
port! from hun!” 


‘My brother disputes the will,” 
she said, suddenly. “He says 
that the codicil which you wit- 
nesscd is a forgery; that I forged 
my father’s handwriting, and 
that you were privy to it, of 
course. I can write like poor 
papa, as you know; and as I have 
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founded his charge of forgery. Is 
it not painful?” 

‘‘ But what are you going todo, 
Magdalen?” said Paul, who had 
become deadly pale, and was: 
trembling. 

Egy ge the point to the last 
inch of ground,” she answered 
firmly. 

He covered his face in his 
ands. ‘Are you obliged to do 
this?” he asked. 

‘No; I had a letter again to- 
day from my brother, offering, 
as he has done before, to with- 
draw his charge, and not proceed 
with the aftair at all, if I will give 
up possession, and destroy the 
codicil. If Ido not, he will have 
me arrested for felony.” 

‘““Magdalen!” That tremendous 
word, felony, had an overpower- 
ing effect on Paul; and he asked 
wildly, ‘* You will not surely let it 
come to this?” 

‘*What else can I do, Paul?” 

‘Give it all up to your brother 
— to the last farthing — your 
portion — all—rather than begin 
this unholy and most unfeminine 
strife.” 

‘‘And what are we to do then, 
Paul, when] am a beggar?” 

‘What? — can you ask me, 
love? Hand in hand we will wan- 


often written letters to Andrew der through the world; my art 
in jest, pretending that they our aid, our love our consolation 
came from poor papa, he has a and protection. We shall not be 
strong case. On this fact, as deserted, Magdalen.” 


the principal evidence against 
me — on the fact, also, of the 
codicil being written in a trem- 
bling hand, very unlike my fa- 
ther’s firm distinct writing, he has 


“What! give itup, Paul, and 
allow him and the world to be- 
lieve me guilty? — be myself my 
aa I could not do 
that.” 


a es 
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“Let them believe what they fence of my just rights a wrong 
like, Magdalen. Does belief act, Paul?” 

make truth? Are you notinno- ‘Against a brother — yes.” 
cent? Who judges you but God? ‘Then must we submit to any 
What is the opinion of the world, oppression and tyranny whatso- 
compared’ to the truth of your ever, rather than defend our- 
innocence, and the reality of selves? Is this a man’s creed?” 
Heaven's favour? Magdalen, Magdalen was speaking now 
take my advice — do not enter with somewhat undisguised con- 
into this contest. Give it all up tempt. 

without a ete ie Come tome! ‘Yes!” said Paul, his lips 
— my arm shall uphold you, my quivering, ‘‘l would rather you 
heart shall shelter you.” submitted patiently and woman- 


“That is very well in words,” like to any wrong than that you 
said Magdalen, a little coldly; came out into the open day to de- 
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“but you know that in reality it, 
means nothing. If I give up this 
property, we give up all hope of, 
our union. e have nothing for 
our support but this; what would 
you do, then?” 


“My art,” said Paul. “Have I 
not said so already?” 


“Your art? how can you rely 
on that? Have you not always 
said that you could not paint for 
money, and that so soon as you 
began anything like a commis- 
sion, you lost all power and in- 


spiration? Have you not again jealous of 


fend yourself. ‘The publicity! 

he disgrace! You— you, my 
queenly Magdalen, in the cri- 
minal’s place; gazed at by the 
coarse rabble; spoken of by the 
licentious press; your beauty 
commented on; your innocence 
made the theme of arguments 
and doubt, bandied about from 
counsel to counsel; tormented, 
insulted; looked at by bold eyes 
— never! never! Magdalen, it 
would break my heart! It would 
be such degradation to you, as 
I could never bear. For I am 
you for your own 


and again congratulated yourself sake!” 


on this good fortune, as giving 
you the power of painting for 
fame, and the regeneration of 
mankind?” And Magdalen’s lip 
slightly curled. | 


“But if necessary, and if I. 
could not support you, I would’ 
tae aa our marriage to an in-, 

efinite time, Magdalen, rather 
than that you should do wrong to 
your nature.” 

“And you think a manful de- 


‘‘TIs not this rather childish?” 
said Magdalen. ‘Have you no 
more sensc of justice — of justice 
to one’s self — of innate dignity, 
and the worth which cannot be 
Iessened by any outward act? 
Are you not frightening yourself 
with words as much as you some- 
times flatter yourself with words, 
when you say that you will pro- 
tect and peo me, and live by 
your art? | know what the future 
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would be, better than you know, 
Paul. I am neither so good nor 
so enthusiastic as you, but I am 
more rational, and I think I un- 
derstand real life better than 
you.” 

‘‘Magdalen! Iam losing you!” 
was all that Paul could say, as he 
sunk upon the sofa, nearly suffo- 
cated with tears. 

‘Dear Paul, be reasonable,” 
said Magdalen, more tenderly; 
“what can you expect from me, 
a woman of strong will, and hold- 
ing my father’s wishes as the 
most sacred things on carth, but 
the determination to uphold my 
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Ile raised his head. “Do as 
ou will,” he repeated. “Only 
ove me, and lct the rest go!” 

‘This ismy protector,” thought 
Magdalen, standing a little apart 
and looking at him mournfully. 
‘“‘A weak, poetic boy of intellect, 
but of no power; of thought, but 
of no real force of action. And 

] —” she laid her hand on her 
bosom heaving with emotion, 
‘‘and I must be strong enough 
for both, and never let him nor 
the world know that I regard him 
but as a petted child, whom I 
must soothe by caresses, and 
from whom I must guard the 


right and fulfil his intentions? If truth.” 


every time in our lives | differ 

from you in opinion, and even in 

action, it would never do ever for 

me to yield to such a terrible fit 

of despair as this, Paul,” and she 

pie to smile. ‘This will never 
Oo { ” 

‘““Magdalen — darling wife — 
do with me as you will! Only 
love me, be ae with me, stay 
near me, and do then as you will, 
even with my conscience! Ar- 
range my life as you like. I am 
passive in your hands.” 

‘Your conscience?” said Mag- 
dalen. “TI am not dealing with 
your conscience, nor your life, 
excepting in so far as it relates to 
my own. WhatI do is in my own 
affairs, and the responsibility, 
both social and moral, is on my 
own head only. Ido not associate 
you in any way with it, nor laya 
feather’s weight upon you!” She 
did not mean to speak proudly, 
and yet she did. 


This discussion had no good 
effect on either of them. Mag- 
dalen could not overcome the im- 
pression left by Paul’s tears on 
her, She never thought of him 
now without associating him with 
an hysterical fit; which is neither 
a pleasant nor a dignified asso- 
ciation of ideas with any man, 
more especially the man who is 
to be the lord and master. Her 
manners grew colder; and, with 
her coldness came, a certain sha- 
dowy assumption of superiority ; 
a certain vague expression of 
contempt, which cut Paul to the 
soul. Yet he felt that he deserved 
both. But his unhappiness did 
not add to his strength. He daily 
became more unhappy, daily 
more hysterical. His health suf- 
fered, his finely chiselled fea- 
tures became like the beauty of a 
heart-broken angel; his lips were 
painfully contracted, and so 
were his brows; and his eyes — 
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those large, tender, liquid blue 
orbs — were never wholly free 
from tears, even while he forced 
himself to smile, in such a ghast- 
ly fashion as imposed on none 
but himself. When Magdalen 
scolded him for being miserable, 
he smiled in this awful way, and 
asked her what more she wauted? 
— and didn’t she see how happy 
and joyous he was? 

In the midst of this painful 
state of things, Andrew, sceing 
that nothing could be done cither 
by menace or entreaty, suddenly 
resolved on ecatreie measures. 
In one of his drunken fits of fury, 
when he was more like a demon 
than a man, he procured a war- 
rant for the apprehension of his 
sister on a charge of forgery; 
and ten minutes after it was 
granted by the magistrate, a 
police officer was despatched to 
that still quiet country house 
where he, the prosecutor, was 
born, to bring to a felon’s trial 
the playmate of his early years, 
and the friend of his manhood — 
his only and defenccless sister. 

It was in the grim autumn twi- 
light when Magdalen and Paul 
heard a carriage pass through 
the lawn gates and drive up to 
the house. Paul had been un- 
usually doleful all the day, for 
Magdalen had been unusually 
absentin her manners. She had 
expected a letter from her bro- 
ther as usual; and, not receiving 
one, anticipated some evil, and 
was thinking how she should 
best meetit. Paul, who referred 
all things to love, wondered why 
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she was not soothed by his ca- 
resses. He thought it unkind in 
her to refuse them, and unloving 
to doubt their power. He had 
been troublesome, and tearful; 
and Magdalen had been _pro- 
voked into more than one harsh 
speech, and morc than one look 
of intense weariness, which had 
not mended matters, even as 
they stood. When she heard the 
carriage wheels, for a moment 
her heart sank within her: she 
felt what they brought, she knew 
what they foreboded. And, when 
a strange voice was heard in the 
passage, asking for her, and a 
tall, i1esolute-looking man was 
ushered into the drawing-room — 
which he seemed instantly to 
take possession of by the first 
vlance of his eye — she knew 
without a word passing between 
them that he was an stheer. and 
had come to arrest her. 

‘“‘] am very sorry, miss,” he 
said, in an off-hand kind of way, 
but with great kindness of man- 
ner, too — as much kindness, 
that is, as an officer with a war- 
rant against you in his pocket 
can show. ‘It is a painful ofhce 
I have been obliged to under- 
take; but I am compelled to fulfil 
iny duty.” 

“Yes,” said Magdalen, quict- 
ly; she had risen as the man en- 
tered. ‘Of course you must do 
your duty.” 

The officer pulled out a piece 
ofpaper. ‘Here is a warrant for 
your arrest,” he said, ‘on a 
charge of forgery; at the suit of 
your brother, Mr. Andrew Tre- 
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velyan. Iam afraid, miss, I must 
ask you to trouble yourself to 
come along with me.” 

‘‘“Where?” said Magdalen, not 
moving a muscle of her coun- 
tenance — only placing her hand 
on her heart by a simply instine- 
tive action. 

“Before a magistrate first, 
miss, andthen, perhaps, to pri- 
son,” said the officer, respect- 
fully. ‘“ You may be able to find 
bail, and I hope you will.” 

‘‘] will ring the bell,” answered 
the girl, still calm, and yet re- 
solute, ‘‘and order my maid to 
prepare what will be necessary 
for ime. Will you not sit down? 
And may | not offer you some re- 
freshment?” 

Paul had sunk back in a stupor 
when he heard what errand that 
mufiled stranger had come upon. 
But, when Magdalen, having 
given her orders, turned to him 
and spoke to him as quietly as if 
nothing had Rapeered: he start- 
ed up and flung himself on his 
knees, beseeching her to give up 
everything, to sign anything, 
confess to anything, rather than 
submit to this terrible trial. Oh, 
that she would listen to him! Qh, 
that she had but listened to him 
when he had first spoken! that 
she had had courage to prefer a 
life like the brave old trouba 
dours of a better time — the 
heroic artists of the day when art 
was heroism — to this fearful 
Scepticism of to-day; and had 
trusted to Providence and him! 
Oh, that his life could buy her 


safety! that he could deliver her manthus., 
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by some heroic deed that should 
not only free her, but stir men’s 
hearts to bravery and nobleness 
to the latest time! And then he 
sobbed afresh; and the nerveless 
arms, which were to stir the world, 
fell weaker than a weak girl’s 
round her. 

“Hush,” said Magdalen, grave- 
ly; ‘“‘do not distress yourself so 
painfully! You know that I am 
guiltless; be sure then that | 
shall be proved so. Do not fret; 
do not agitate yourself. You, 
who trust so in truth and God, 
will he not defend the innocent, 
and will not my truth be of itself 
sufficient to protect me?” 

‘““No, no, Magdalen! they are 
going to murder you!” cried 
Paul, clinging to her. ‘Mag- 
dalen! I shall never see you 
more!” 

‘‘Not so bad as that, young 
gentleman,” said the officer, 
mildly, taking him up from the 
ground as if he had been a child; 
unloosing his nervous clutch on 
Magdalen’s gown, and seating 
him on the sofa. ‘I assure you 
we are going to do your aunt no 
kind of harm. Let go her dress, 
my dear young sir, — she has 
need of all her fortitude, and you 
are only knocking it down by 
carrying on so. She will come 
out well enough. I know too 
much of these things not to know 
the truth when I see it staring be- 
fore my eyes.” 

“Will she be proved inno- 
cent?” cried Paul, appealing to 
the officer, as if he were a Rhada- 
‘‘Shall I ever see her 
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ee 
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shall part us!"’—the quiet ma- 


are we to meet only in the grave? jesty with which she forced him 


1s the tomb to be the altar of our 
marriage vow?” 

‘‘Dear Paul, for heaven’s sake 
a little courage; a little forti- 
tude!” said Magdalen, laying 
her hand on his shoulder. “ W here 
is your manhood? I, a woman on 
whose head all this misery is ac- 
cumulated, I should blush to 
bear myself as you do! Cheer 


up! Iam not sent to the colonies 
yet!” and she smiled, sadly 
enough. 


He tried to rise, but his agita- 
tion was so extreme that he could 
not stand. Half-fainting, he sunk 
into a chair, while the maid 
brought in a carpet-bag in great 
wonder and grief, and some sus- 
picion of the truth. The officer 
drank a glass of wine, with an 
unusual feeling of oppression at 
his heart. Magdalen, in her black 
dress, her face as pale and as 
composed as marble, looking as 
if she had concentrated all her 
strength and courage within her 
heart and held a grasp of iron 
over her nerves, leant over Paul; 
who, trembling and faint, seemed 
to be dying. She stooped down 
and kissed his forehead, murmur- 
ing softly some love names which 
he preferred to all others. He 
revived, only to catch convul- 
sively at her hands and waist, 
and try to hold her near to him 
by force. 

The calm grand air with which 
she gently undid that feverish 
clasp, while he still cried, ‘“No- 
thing, not even your own will, 


to be calm and to listen to her — 

‘If, indeed, he wished to do her 
any good, rather than merely to 
indulge the selfish weakness of 
his own sorrow,” — Paul felt that 
she was the strongest now, if 
never before in their whole lives 
together; and, while her in- 
fluence was on him, he controlled 
himself sufficiently to understand 
what she said. 

‘‘Listen,” she said, ina deeper 
and more monotonous voice than 
usual, ‘‘do you wish me to feel 
that I have left behind me a 
child, to weep at my departure, 
or aman to care formy interests? 
If a man, rouse yourself; if a 
child, can you ask me to yoke 
my life to a child’s feebleness? 
Listen to me well, Paul, for much 
depends now on you.” 

“Oh, Magdalen, you know I 
would give iny life for you!” 
cried the poor boy, passionately. 

“T know that, but I want only 
your self-command. Write to 
that friend you have spoken of to 
me, the barrister, Jlorace Ruther- 
ford. Tell him to come to me; if 
you send a special messenger, he 
can be with me by nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and he can 
perhaps arrange for my releasc. 
Be calm, be courageous, and 


useful, and remember your own 
faith in truth. Good-bye! you 
can do me good only by your 


courage and self-control.” 

She stooped down and again 
kissed his forehead; and he, awed 
rather than calmed, let her go 
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from the room quietly, without foes. These peaceful and pri- 
making any cffort further to keep mitive people have lately been 
her. But, whenthe carriage rolled moving about in large masses 
away from the door and bore to numbering from three thousand 
infamy all that he loved on earth to eight thousand each, to de- 
— while the servants clustered stroy, or loot, occasional villages, 
round him terrified and weeping, indigo factories, private houses, 
and asked what it all meant — his ‘anything that came first to hand; 
strength gave way again; and for, murder defenceless travellers; 
long hours he was alternating,and carry off everything of value 
between fainting and hysterics. that they had reason to suppose 
In this way, much precious time, was honestly obtained. Among 
of inestimable value, was lost be-|the exploits of this peaceful and 
fore he remembered Magdalen’s primitive people may be noted, 
request, or was able to write to as a model to mere civilisation, 
his friend and only hope, Horace the slayghter of two European 
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Rutherford. 


THE SANTALS. 


Locatrn, as I am, in the heart 
of our Indian empire, at a station 
guarded by several regiments of 
(Jueen’s and Company’s troops, 
it seems strange to hear of people 
around me becoming anxious on 
account of their too close proxi- 
mity with a peaceful and primi- 
tive people, who are only about 
five hundred miles off. Yet it is 
true that the Santals, or Sontals, 
or Santhals, orSonthals (nobody 
agrees in orthography of Indian 
names), who are now ravaging 
the country in the neighbourhoo 
of Raj-mahal, and thereabouts 
are described as a peaceful and 
punitive people; and it cannot 

e denied that they have a num- 
ber of savage virtues which should 
render them the most formidable 

riends, and which certainly make 
them extremely inconvenient 


‘ladies, whose hands and feet they 

cut off; and the killing of an 
European baby, some of whose 
blood they eompelled its mother 
to drink — they themselves par- 
taking of the refreshment in a 
friendly manner. 

It is true that, up to the pre- 
sent time, the Santals have kept 
their peaceful and primitive pe- 
culiarities to themselves; and 
travellers for many years have 
been in the habit of passin 
through their neighbourhoo 
without molestation — even Eng- 
lish ladies, alone, or accom- 
panes only by a native Ayah. 

n the very rare cases where such 
travellers have been molested, 
the Santals have not been the 
aggressors, and the murder or 
robbery has been merely an act 
of individual speculation, and 
has had no political import what- 
ever. Indeed, so secure has Eu- 
ropean life and propery seemed 
to be, even in the wildest parts 
of India, thatan admiring French- 
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man is recorded to have exclaim- | will end, the reader might do 
ed, with an irreverence only, worse than learn, what few per- 
~ ardonable for its Gallic and gra-|sons in India really know, who 
phic force, that the government'the Santals are, and how far they 
was comme le bon Dieu; onnele are the peaceful and primitive 
voyait pas, mais il ¢tait partout/people, which they have clearly 
(like the good Creator; one never shown themselves not to be. 
saw it, but it was everywhere). An interesting account of the 
It is therefore supposed that Santals is to be found in the 
some provocation must have been |‘‘Asiatic Researches,” volume 
offered by somebody, to cause four of the quarto edition, re- 
the present departure from all'printed in London in seventeen 
precedent and primitiveness. It, hundred and ninety-nine; and 
has been alleged that the people the latest description we have 
employed on the railway, with secn is by the Rev. J. Phillips, 
whom the Santals had pecuniary an industrious missionary, pub- 
dealings, paid too muth atten- lished in the ‘Oriental Baptist” 
tion to the ladies of the tribe,'in July, eighteen hundred and 
and too little money to their hus-|fifty-four. Both of these accounts 
bands. Next, itis the exactions, furnish us with what may be re- 
of the collectors of revenue to) hed upon as authentic informa- 
which the outbreak is attributed.'tion; and the extent to which 
Presently, we find that some holy they agree with one another 
places have been violated, and | shows that the Santals, though 
that the effigy of some sable god-/|revolutionary as regards British 
dess has been treated as if she,rule, are a strictly conservative 
were an improper character; people among themselves. They 
then, itis made manifest that the are said to have entered Orissa 
whole proceedings are the result; from the north — at what period 
of a blind belief that the Santal is unknown—and to have disper- 
deities have decrced the end of sed themselves through the tri- 
the British rule, and mysterious, butary mehals lying west of Ba- 
accounts are sent forth of the'lasore, Jellassore, Midnapore, 
Santal chief who is to effect the Baukura, Suri, and Raj-mahal; 
object — who is said to be of thence westward, through Bhau- 
divine origin, and to have been! gulpore and Monghyr, in Behar 
born and to have arrived at man-'—the whole raehudin a territory 
hood in a single night, just like of some four hundred miles in ex- 
the mango-trees which the magi- tent. They scem to be of one 
cians at Madras raise with such race, and it is certain that they 
marvellous rapidity for the delec- speak one language. In Orissa 
tation of overland griffs. ie are described as a hardy 
The whole affair is mysteriots; and industrious people; general- 
and while waiting to see how it'ly short, stout, robust, of broad 
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features, with very dark com- 
lesion, and hair somewhat cur- 
y. Those who had held inter- 
course with them found them to 
be mild and placable, and of a 
particularly social turn. They 
are more dignified and proud 
than the Hiadas, whom we now 
find them massacring without 
mercy, and are at the same time 
more hospitable and courteous 
to strangers Women, too, exer 
cise considerable influence over 
their manners and habits, and in 
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30 binding, and a Santal may 
lose his caste altogether without 
incurring much disgrace, as far 
a3 the men are concerned. Then 
they are great drunkards, which 
the Hindus never are; for— with 
the exception of the pariahs or 
outcasts, who are employed only 
in the most menial offices — the 
Hindu, however ignorant and 
brutal, will very rarely deviate 
fiom the rule of total abstinence, 
which your Mussulman very often 
regaids no more, than the ma- 


this iespect they afford a striking jority of Christians keep the 


contrast to most other Indian 


nations. Santal wives 


commandments of their own 


are of: church. 


course not allowed to eat with According to the Santal tradi- 


their husbands; but they may 
order the dinner, and take a con- 
siderable mterest in domestic ar- 
rangements; and their freedom 
and frankness to strangers is so 
agrecable, that it would be held 
in horror in polite Hindu or Ma- 
hommedan society. It is proba- 
bly this characteristic which has 
caused the railway people, who 
are generally woiflons to a hope- 
less extent, to be guilty of the 


tions, the first man and woman 
came from ducks’ eggs, and were 
married in due form under the 
auspices of Sita, or Marang Buru, 
one of their gods; whom it is 
conjectured may be identical 
with the Siva of the Hindus. Such 
points as the original nakedness 
of our first parents, and the dis- 
persion of mankind, with some 
allusions to a deluge, show traces 
of Mosaic history. The Santals 


domestic depredatious alluded to./ are also divided into tribes, some- 


Polygamy, it seems, is allowed; 


but is little practised, except when 


the vena brother takes the 
widow of t 





thing like the Israelites, but they 
all live together upon terms of 
perfect equality; and the only 


ie elder, to whom, ac-/restriction scems to be, that a 


cording tolaw, he hasaright. The man must not marry in his own 
Santals are generally belicved tribe, but must go elsewhere, — 
to be aborigines of the country; a wise provision having, no doubt 
but there can be no doubt that for its object, the prevention of 
they are a distinct race from alliances with near kindred. 

the Hindus, with whom they have ‘The love of strong drink, which 
littlein common. Their religion 1 have noticed, isa part of their 
has small resemblance to that of refigion. Their god, they say, 
the Hindu; their castes are not was under its influence when he 
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brought together the original 
Santals from the ducks’ eggs; 
and its use is declared to be en- 
joined by divine authority. The 
spirit seems to be of only one 
kind, it is called Handia, and is 
a fermented preparation of rice. 
It is not intoxicating taken in 
small quantities, but that objec- 
tion is provided for by taking it 
in large quantities — a gallon 
or two at a time — and they 
will sit over it half the day, 
or all the day. At all reli- 
gious, and other solemn ceremo- 
nies, itis a sine qua non. But 
the Santals are not prejudiced, 
and will drink the strong waters 
of the Giaur whenever they can 
beg, borrow, or steal them; but 
they generally find them too high 
in price to pay for, and debt is an 
institution which civilisation has 
not yet introduced among them. 
From intoxication to religion 
is but one step, according to the 
Santals. Their creed is described 
by Mr. Phillips as a strange mix- 
ture of Hindu superstition, de- 
mon-worship, and a belief in, 
and dread of, demons, ghosts, 
and hobgoblins. Hinduism is 
making some inroads iuto it, as 
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with offerings of meat, rice, and 
similar refreshments. A sangui- 
nary Hindu goddess, it is alleged, 
is also worshipped by the Santals 
in some localities, Toher, human 
sacrifices are made; and it is 
possible that the mutilation of 
the two European ladies, already 
alluded to, had for its object the 
oe anges of this deity. The 
Sautals swear by the skin of the 
tiger, or by atiger’s head, sketch- 
ed on amango leaf; and they be- 
lieve that a false oath will be 
punished by the living animal. 
They also swear by their gods, 
and by the heads of their 
children. 

The Santals are agricultural in 
their pursuits, and would be 
prosperous, but for the exactions 
of their petty Hindu rulers. ‘They 
are industrious at their work, un- 
like the Hindus, and set about it 
in a blithe and cheerful spirit, 
whichthe Hindus never do. ‘They 
are indeed gencrally a cheerful 
people; fond of music and dan- 
cing, and less elegant recrea- 
tions; in which the civilised 
amusement of cock-fighting has 
a share. Here, again, the Santals 
are distinguished from other 


ig proved by the introduction of eastern nations. Jancers, among 
the Charak-puja, or swinging both Hindus and Mahommedans, 
festival, which has been among are always hired; and are ge- 
the phenomena of late years; nerally infamous in other re- 
backs scarred by iron hooks are spects. But the Santals cultivate 
now frequently to be seen among dancing themselves, for the fun 
this primitive people. For the of the thing, and their jattras, 
rest, the sun is said to be their when the young men are clad in 
supreme god; but they have plumes taken from every descrip- 
smaller gods whose light is less tion of bird, and the girls (re- 
dazzling, and who are invoked spectable femalcs) have their 
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heads uncovered, are described! commanding officer is being made 
by the subject of a court of inquiry. 


ASLEEP. 


those who have witnessed) 
them, to be highly exhilarating’ But not only did we have bad 
aud impressive. troops on the spot, but through 
The account of the Santals in hundreds of miles of wild country 
the Asiatic Researches (seventeen' we had no troops at all. There is 
hundred and ninety-nine), de-'no station on the grand trunk 
scribes both men and women as roads between Burdwan and Be- 
remarkably bashful, but more,nares; and travellers passing 
recent writers give to them the through that desolate and beauti- 
good qualities of truth and cheer-' ful tract never fail to be struck 
fulness. There seems also to be! with the facility with which they 
a sentiment of honour among might be robbed and murdered. 
them; for it is said that they use ‘lo crown all, notwithstanding 
poisoned arrows in hunting, but theloss of lifeand property which 
never against their foes. If this! has taken place, the insult to our 
be the case — and we hear no-|power, and the injury to our 
thing of poisoned arrows in the! prestige, martial law has not 
recent conflicts, — they are in- been proclaimed, and even those 
finitely more respectable than troops which are on the spot 
our civilisedenemy, the Russians, cannot act without the civil au- 
who would most likely consider'thority. ‘The consequence has 
such forbearance as foolish, and, been a state of alarm throughout 
declare that it is not war. ithe empire, whichis mostdreaded 
So much for the virtues of by those who have the best ex- 
these people. These qualities perience of the peculiarities of 
are interesting as matters of spe- the European position, and the 
culation; but most persons In in- character of the native popu- 
dia think they have received too lation. 
much consideration from the go- 
vernment, since & more savage 
and ferocious enemy than the ASLEEP. 
Santal our arms have seldom had Aw hour before, she spoke of things 
to contend with. Entrenghed in That SLL ms gtk etna 
their jungles, they are nearly Then, nee wane cwcel parting Sie 
impregnable; and, from their she sceim'd among her flowers and birds, 
jungles they never emerge, ex- 


Until she fell asleep. 
cept to take us at adisadvantage. ‘Twas summer then, ‘tls autamn now, 


The sepoy regiments are not al- 
ways trustworthy; and nobody 
doubts that the Bhaugulpore 
Rangers, the other day, behaved 
disgracefully, —so disgracefully, 


Indeed, that the conduct of their 


The crimson leaves fall off the bough, 
And strew the gravel sweep. 
I wander down the garden-walk, 
And muse on all the happy talk 
We had beneath the limes; 
And, resting on the garden-seat, 
Hier old Newfoundland at my feet, 
I think of other times: 
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Os Belden ves when aheane I : and that a thousand times a thou- 
at watching here the flushing sky *y): 
Thwrsiasee aud eteed: : sand shall be called a million. It 
Or heard the children in the lanes, is truc, there are a few exceptions 
Following home the haivest wains, In po ular usage — such as the 
And shouting in their glee. 
long hundred, of a hundred and 
ee pessoa Ala asa twelvc, of many of the English 
nd ships grow dusky in the bay - : 
These recollections cease; counties, for the sale of the 
And in the stillness of the night, minor produce of the garden and 
Biight thoughts that end in dreams as the farm; the French quarteron, 
bright, . ‘ ’ 2 } 
Communicate their peace. eas quarter ofa hundred, consist- 
Penance seat ing of twenty-six, in the case of 
wake and see the morning star, : eet, . : 
And hear the breakers on the bar, e883 and fi ult; the #1 O88 of twelve 
The voiceg on the shore; dozen, by which certain small ma- 
And then, with tears, I long to be nufactured articles are counted; 


Across a dim unsounded sca, 


With lor forove:more. jind the various local tales em- 


ployed in counting herring, oys- 
oS yee and other results 
‘ of the fisherman’s labours. Most 
DECIMAL MONEY. lof these customs of the country, 
Tur word decimal is an English’ which have the force of law in 
noun and adjective derived from the districts where they prevail, 
the Latin decem, ten, which has may be accounted for as bonuses 
made, and is likely still to make, to the general purchaser, as com- 
considerable stir in the commer-’ pensations offered by the whole- 
cial world; for it so ope that, sale dealer to the retailer for the 
although we have the liberty of loss he is likely to sustain on 
choosing from all the numbers')crishable articles, and as pro- 
lying between simple unity, or fits to remunerate him for the 
number one, and the billions and trouble of retailing; it being all 
trillions which are the milestones the while supposed that his trans- 
that mark the way to infinite mul- actions with his customers will he 
titude, ten has been the favourite measured by tens in the ordinary 
selected as the foundation on way. 
which to build the established heve is no absolutely impera- 
system of decimal arithmetic; or,'tive reason why ten should have 
as it might with equal propriety thus been fixed upon, in pre- 
be called, Arabic arithmetic. It/ference to any other number, as 
is, therefore, agreed, that all the measure of every calculation. 
the large collective numerals em- The probable cause is, that all 
ployed, either for record or cal- primitive counting is performed 
culation, shall be multiples of b the aid of the fingers and toes. 
ten; thatten times ten shall make Shepherdsare especially attached 
a hundred, that ten times a hun- to scores — the aggregate amount 
dred shall constitute a thousand, of the human extremities. But 
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eight might have served the pur- | bic decimal notation will be ap- 
pose even better in some re- preciated, if you endeavour to 
spects; as it is more divisible | work, in imagination or reality, 
flan ten, and is theoretically a a complicated sum with Roman 
more perfect number, being the|numerals. Please try and tell me, 
cube of two; that is, twice two by those means, the price of LY. 
are four, and twice four are eight. tons, XVII. cwts., LI. quarters, 
We might have had a sort of oc-jand XII. lb. of rough brimstone, 
tonarian hundred of cight times'at V. pounds, II. shillings, and 
cight, and an octave thousand of VI. pence per ton — the price 
cight times sixty-four, and so on. at which a parcel was actually 
‘he number twelve has also bought and sold. Didthe Romans 
had zealous partisans, who have ever work sums? Could they do 
urged weighty reasons in its fa-;even the rule of three with their 
vour; such as, that it contains abacus, or counting-machine? 
the greatest possible number of Ur, didthey jump attheir “ tottles 
factors in the smallest compass, ofthe whole,” like George Bidder, 
and that its hold on ancient pre-imaking a few mental somersets, 
judice is evidenced by the twelve and lighting on their feet at the 
months of the year, the twelve exact spot required, by marvel- 
hours of day and night, and the lous good luck, as it would seem 
twelve signs of the zodiac. The to ordinary mortals? 
carrying out of duodccimal arith Another great merit of our nu- 
metic (from the Latin duodecim, /merals is not thought of so often 
twelve), would require, besides|as it ought to be. Attempts, be it 
other difficulties, the invention, known, have several times been 
and adoption of two new figures made to construct and spread the 
to stand for ten and eleven; since useofauniversal language, which 
a unit followed by a cipher would should be legible and intelligible 
then have to stand for twelve, to all the nations of the world. 
and a one followed by two ciphers Onc of these days we may, per- 
would in future represent the haps, arrive at that convenient 
square of twelve (that is, twelve result; at present, the nearest 
multiplied by twelve), exactly as approach to itis the adoption by 
it now represents the square of the civilised world of the Ara- 
ten. But, all things considered, bic numerals, which, though 
ten may be received andacknow- diffcrently named in different 
ledged as the best possible basis tongues,are alike comprehensible 
for a system of arithmetic. Hight to the eye of French, Greek, 
would prove inconveniently scan- Spanish, and American. The 
ty and limited; and twelve, inits symbols 10 are instantly trans- 
multiples especially, cumbrously lated into ten, dix, dieci, 3ehn, 
burdensome. dexa, Or Accamn as the case may 
The value of the accepted Ara- be. Modern arithmetic is a uni- 
Household Words. XXAV. 8 
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versal language as far as it that, in the present column, 


oes. 

Instead, therefore, of giving 
you a long sum of compound ad- 
dition, in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, Consisting, suppose, of 
fifty items, to cast up in Roman 
numerals, I will allow you to do 
it in the current mode in which 
bankery’ clerks perform it at this 
hour. You feel the boon a great 
relicf. Your mental labour is in- 
finitely less. But is it not possible 
still to reduce that labour, by 
some simpler mode of counting 
moncy? You stare and doubt. 
But 1 know that it és possible; 
because, every time I pay iny 
baker’s and my butcher’s bill, 
the labour comes ready reduced 
to my hand. How, I will endea- 
your clearly to state. 

In adding up your pounds, 
shillings, and pence, — suppo- 
sing that you are not plagued 
with farthings, halfpence, and 
three-farthings to boot, — you 
begin with the pence column, and 
run it up. It comes to so many. 
Then you have to say to your- 
self, ‘*Twelve pence make one 
shilling ;” — have patience, rea- 
der, you will understand me all 
the better by listening to alittle 
childish talk; — “twelve in 50 
many is so much and so much 
over.” You put down the odd 
pence in their place in your total, 
and carry the shillings forward 
to the benefit of the next column, 
which you add up as before. But 
then you have to change the cur- 


‘twenty shillings make one pound; 

and that twenty in so many gives 
so much and so much over. You 
then put down the shillings 
superabundant over some given 
multiple of twenty, and carry the 
resulting pounds to the column 
of pounds, which you are at last 
allowed, taking breath at the 
thought, to add and put down in 
their natural state, without ha- 
ving to say that 50 many pounds 
(of course, an awkward nuinber 
— eleven perhaps, or seventeen) 
make something else. It is no- 
thing to the purpose to object 
that, by constant practice and 
hy being well up in your tables, 
the mental process here described 
is performed almost unconscious- 
ly. It still has to be performed; 
otherwise, pence, apy and 
pounds could not be added to- 
gether to form one amount. 

Now suppose, — though this is 
not the system I am going to pro- 
pound for your approbation, — 
suppose that ten, instead of 
twelve pence, made qne shilling; 
and that ten, instead of twenty, 
shillings made one pound; how 
incoinparably easicr compound 
addition would be! That is, it 
would cease to be compound and 
would become simple addition. 
There could not be two figures in 
the column either of the pence or 
shillings, because nothing higher 
than nine could stand there; and 
there would be no mental arith- 
metic to do of turning pence into 


rent of your thoughts, and to shillingsand shillingsinto pounds 
check yourself with the remark (the cause of troublesome mis- 
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takes, as everybody’s experience necessarily mean, and could 
can testify); because decimal no-, mean nothing else than, four 
tation would do that of itself. In pounds, five shillings, and six- 
short, the pence and shilling pence. Take, for experiment’s 
tables would be abolished utter- sake, the larger sum of 1234 5 6. 
ly, to the tumultuous joy of The six being, of necessity, 
schoolboys and saan ld with- pence, and the five, by the law 
out any allusion to the private of nature, shillings, the sum to- 
sentiments of the masters and tal must amount to one thousand 
mistresses of schools. There'two hundred and thirty - four 
would be no putting on of dunce’s, pounds, five shillings, and six- 
caps, no perching on high stools,;pence. And with ever so many 
book in hand, no sticking in of such items to add together, 
corners with the face to the wall, the operation and the resul§ 
no boxes on the ears, no smitings would be equally clear and 
elsewhere with birchen rods, no|simple. Try and comprehend 
‘“‘impositions” to learn by heart, | this Peat h before reading 
no shuttings-up at play hours;;any further; and meditate upon 
none of these horrors would have|the system calmly and fairly the 
to be endured on account of,ncxt time you take up your Rea- 
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tables incorrectly said; because 
tables would be sunk, heavier 
than lead, five fathom deep, in 
the waters of oblivion. I call 
upon all instructors and instruc- 
tees to give me three hearty 
ritish cheers in honour of the 
anticipated deliverance. And 
then the accountants — the ac- 
countants would simply have to 
cast up columns of figures, un- 
tormented by the division by 
twelves and twenties, which are 
the curse and incubus of £ s. d. 
There would even be no occa- 
sion, unless from choicc, to put 
those mystic letters at the top of 
a bill. 

“What does the little d. 
mean?” a foreigner once asked 
me. 

Any three naked plain figures, 
without any point or comma be- 
tween them, 45 6 suppose, would 


dy-reckoner, or glance at your 
tables of farthings, pence and 
shillings. I willnot, on the pre- 
sent occasion, harass you with 
troy or apothecaries’ weight, nor 
with harmonious measures, li- 
quid and dry, — with Winchester 
bushels, combs, quarters, gal- 
lons, gills, pottles, and Scotch 
pints. 

A system analogous to the 
above might be adopted without 
greatly disturbing the current 
coin of the realm; although some 
modification must, of course, be 
made. There may be a great 
variety of coins existing, for the 
convenience of change as well as 
for compendiousness (to serve, 
in short, as small bank-notes), 
which are not required to make 
their appearance in written ac- 
counts. We have no separate 
column for half-sovereigns and 
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half-crowns. French accounts|thus, 1:05; a sou only, in the 


are kept in francs and centimes 
only, — a plan I shall explain 
immediately ;— and yet, in addi- 
tion to franc and centime coins, 
they have the Napoléon ortwenty- 
frane piece (corresponding to, 
though not of equivalent value 
with our sovereign), besides 
pieces of one, two, and four 
sous, and of two, five, and ten 
francs. 

In planning a decimal coinage 
and a decimal system of book- 
keeping, the first point to settle 
is, to determine the unit, or 
rather the starting-point, which 
is to be divided into tens and 
hundreds. The French when they 
made the change from the old 
system to the new, fixed upon 
the franc, value tenpence, as 
their unit. This they divided into 
tenth parts, décimes, value one 
penny; and hundredth parts, 
centimes, value one-tenth of a 
penny English. Practically, dé- 
cimes are rarely spoken of; it 
would help our compatriots if it 
were not so, because the décime 
isexactly apenny. But still dé- 
cimes have a material existence 
in the shape of two-sous pieces, 
and a moral existence in the 
figure which occupies the place 
of tens in the column of centimes. 
The franc being divided into a 
hundred centimes, a franc and a 
half is expressed in numerals by 
1-50, or one franc fifty centimes ; 
a franc and a ycuoed by 1:25; 
and a franc and three-quarters 
by 1-75. A franc and one sou, or 
one franc five centimes, is written 


centime column, thus, 05. The 
cipher is put before the five, not 
only because such is the correct 
notation in decimal] fractions, but 
also for the sake of preventing 
mistakes, by keeping the five in 
its proper place in a column 
which, thus, always consists of 
two figures, and two figures only, 
side ny side. Jhaveheard English 
travellers complain of the diffi- 
culty of reckoning by centimes; 
sous they manage easily enough, 
by thinking about our own half- 
penny picces. But nothing is 
easier, when you once have the 
clue, than to convert centimes 
into sous, and vice-versi. Five 
centimes make a sou; therefore, 
a simple division by five gives 
you the value in sous or half- 
pence. Thus, sixty-five centimes 
are thirteen sous, or six décimes 
five centimes, or in plain English 
sixpence halfpenny. 

Even large sums of money are 
always mentioned as well as writ- 
ten in francs. In such cases, you 
have the inconvenience of noting 
down long lines of figures. But 
there is something superb and 
grandiose in the custom, when 
you come to apply it to your pri- 
vate affairs. It sounds pleasantly, 
and rings in the ear like a peal of 
bells, to say that your income is 
s0 many thousands (of francs) 
a-year. You begin to consider 
philosophically whether people 
who have as many thousands 
sterling, enjoy life more in the 
same proportion—namely, twen, 
ty-five times a8 much as yourself. 
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I remember the look of wishful- 
ness and disappointment which 
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“What can you buy with it? 
What could we do with anything 


overspread a pou Frenchman’s of the kind in England?” To the 


face, when | sai 
you could only speak English, 1 
could at once get you a place of 
twelve hundred francs a- year, 
with almost sure increase by-and- 
by.” A millionnaire, in France, 
is the fortunate possessor of a 
million of francs — a nice little 
sum, take it as you will, and 
more within the reach of possi- 
bility to amass than a million of 
ounds sterling. These colossal 
“rench fortunes are easily re- 
duced to more modest propor- 
tions by the consideration that 
twenty-five francs make a pound, 
barring the fractional fluctuations 
of more or less, which depend on 
the everchanging rate of ex- 
change. Divide by twenty -five 
by mental arithmetic, and a hun- 
dred francs sinks to four pounds, 
a thousand francs to forty pounds. 
Cinderella's gilt carriage is recon- 
verted to a humble pumpkin, and 
her fine laced footmen to full- 
grown rats. Preferable, however, 


1s the pumpkin to the carriage, if that bridge; and 


we can thereby learn economy 
and content. 1 do think that the 
French, as a nation, have more 
nearly attained to this conclusion 
than the English have. Can deci- 
mal money have had anything to 
do with it 

The centime, or tenth-part of 
apenny, being acknowledged as 
legitimate by law and custom, 
inust of course have a copper re- 
presentative. ‘Of what use is so 
small a coin?” it may be asked. 


to him, ‘If first questions, l answer that, in 


the south of France and in Ital 

(where there are also centesim1) 
you can buy with it something — 
a few figs, nuts, plums, or hot 
roast chesnuts, or a coolin 

draught. ‘lo the last query, | 

reply that a very small coin, if it 
occupied its place in a decimal 
coinage, would be found to play 
its part in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. County rates are often 
assessed in fractions, say three- 
eighths, of a penny in the pound. 
Here at once is an instance in 
which much plaguy calculation 
would be avoided. Again, it 
would be useful, as furnishing 
an easy mode of registration, and 
also for maintaining established 
rights, by the payment, as it 
were, of a pepper-corn rent. For 
example, over the Seine at Rouen 
there hangs a handsome suspen- 
sion-bridge. ‘The passage is not 
free, but as nearly so as possible. 
I took a lady and a little girl over 
laying downs 
sou to pay the toll, received out 
of it the change of two centimes. 
The charge was only a centime 
per head; and the little girl made 
me cross the bridge two or three 
times afterwards, solely for the 
fun of getting change out of a 
sou. It was infinitely more amu- 
sing, in her opinion, than an 
hour’s study of the pence table. 
It struck me that it could hardly 
be for profit’s sake that so lowa 
toll was charged, but to preserve 
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some right of the builders of the: 
bridge, or to ascertain how many 
people went over it every day. 
Now, considerable pains and 
trouble are taken to give an ac- 
count of how many people an- 
nually visit our great public 
establishments, such as Kew 
Gardens and the British Museum 
But no reasonable person would 
object to pay a centime for ad- 
mission to the instructive sights’ 
which he now inspects gratui-: 
tously; and it would be less 
trouble to the door-keepers to 
take a centime from each visitor, 
as a sort of counter, than to mark 
down the numbers of various 
roups as they arrive, sometimes 
in bustling crowds. When the 
numbers amount to thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, the 
sum received would tell in the 
end. The government, which 
now bears the whole expense, 
might coutinue to do so as here- 
tofore. ‘I'he centime-tax might 
be allowed to be appropriated to 
some useful purpose required b 
the exigences of the time, suc 
as, just now, an orphan asylum 
for the children of soldiers slain 
in the war. No one would find 
fault with the Deans of St. Paul’s 
and Westminster if they asserted 
their rights, when the Cathedral 
and the Abbey are not open for 
divine service, by the imposition 
of a centime-tax on curious 
strangers. To demonstrate at 
once the charitable resource thus 
opened, and the convenience of 
reckoning decimal coins, we may 
instance that in ‘fifty-one the an- 
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nual number of visitors to Kew 
was roughly estimated at two 
hundred thousand. Put the fi- 
gures on paper, and you will in- 
stantly see that in centimes they 
amount to two thousand francs 
or eighty pounds sterling. Sup- 
pose Ilampton Court, the Natio- 
nal Gallery, and other like places, 
to contribute their mites, and 
you have at Icast the beginnings 
of something good. The hint 
once given, its development is 
easy. 

And now, to show the possi- 
bility of naturalising decimal 
money in the United Kingdom, 
I will briefly state a portion of 
the mode proposed in a pamphlet 
called Decimalism, by a Commer- 
cial Traveller — not advocating 
that in preference to any other 
scheme of decimalism, butsimply 
taking it, with all reserve, asa 
specimen whereby the gencral 
topic may be stated to those to 
whom it is almost or entirely new. 
Every man of business who has 
been abroad, or who has had 
dealings with foreign countries, 
may be considered to think well 
of the proposed reform in our 
national coinage. Foreign coun- 
tries have been adduced as ha- 
ving, some of them a long time 
since, adopted the decimal system 
in their currency, whilst none of 
them ever thought of returning 
again to the old clumsy confusion 
worse confounded. One slight 
exception, however, may be 
mentioned for the sake of truth. 
In eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight, the Duke of Baden at- 
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tempted to introduce decimal 
coinage, and began introducing, 
{rom his ducal mint, thalers ofa 
hundred kreuzers each, whilst 
all the rest of South Germany 
had thalers (of account) of nine- 
ty, and gulden or florins (coin) 
of sixty kreuzers each. In the 
land of the hunchbacked a 
straight man is snecred at. After 
patiently bearing for three years 
sneers of this hind, the Duke of 
Baden gave up his attempts at 
deemnalisation; and, with a ven- 
eee coined thalers of a hun- 

red and siaty-two kreuzers each 
— something like cutting off his 
nose to spite his face. 

Without undertaking to count 
the millions of the human racc 
who have tested the merits of de- 
cimal coinage, and are now en- 
joyiug its advantages, it will suf- 
fice to say that nearly all the 
civilised nations of Europe, Ame- 
rica, and Asia, are decimalists; 
even China and Japan are of the 
number. In fact, the only ex- 
ceptions are Great Britain and 
her dependencies, Turkey, Den- 
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it is possible to reform our 
weights, measures, and moneys: 
First, to abandon the old system 
entirely, and invent a new one in 
its stead; secondly, to adopt that 
of another country, in which case 
the old system will also have to 
be given up; and thirdly, to re- 
model the old system, rejecting 
of it what has become useless or 
unsuited to the ideas and wants 
of the times, and combining new 
with the useful part of the old 
material. 

To follow the first of the above 
propositions, would be identical 
with a sudden change. Several 
writers have recommended, 
others have strongly insisted 
upon it. They assert that more 
confusion and error would be 
likely to arise from a gradual 
than a sudden change. That an 
entire change, and a sudden 
change, does create incon- 
venience, is, however, confirmed 
by the historical experience of 
France. It is well known that a 
radical change was made there at 
the time of the first revolution. 


mark, Germany, and part of In many respects the change was 


Switzerland. Itis, however, to 
be observed, that inEgypt, where 
the division of the piastre is the 
same as in Turkey Proper, into 
forty paras, foreign merchants 
kecp accounts in piastres of hun- 
dredths. In certain places in 
Germany, as on the Rhine, some 
banking and commission houscs 
keep their accounts, also, in 
thalers divided into hundredth 
parts. 

There are three ways in which 


more sudden than radical In 
coin, for instance, the differenca 
chiefly consisted only in the de- 
cimal division; yet, the trades- 
people and the poorer classes, 
not having been properly pre- 
pared for the abrupt change, 
much confusion ensued, partly 
one to the ignorance of the 
cople, and partly through the 
ad faith of shopkeepers, who 
pleged selling by the old and 
ighter, instead o by the new 
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and heavier weights. Repeated’ 
decrees became necessary to en- 
force the adoption of the new 
weights and measures; and, at 
length, in eighteen hundred and 
twelve, the French government, 
in order to avoid these incon- 
veniences, was obliged to make 
a composition with the people, 
allowing the use of old names, 
with binary, instead of decimal 
division, of the new weights and 
measures. ‘I‘hus, the half-kilo- 

ramme, called the new pound, 
is still divided into halves, quar- 
ters, andeighths. ‘The division 
of the sou into four liards still 
lingers even ‘in the coinage. 
Often, you cannot buy a loaf 
without taking a two-liard picce 
in change. Often, a fishwoman 
or a fruiterer will ask you six 
liards a-piece for her herrings or 
her peaches. In short, certain 
classes of a nation will and must 
have a binary division, although 
they may not entirely object to a 
decimal system. This should not 
discourage, but it ought to make 
us wise. 

As to the second mode of effect- 
ing a change; would it be pru- 
dent and expedient to adopt the 
French, or American, or some 
other system? The Commercial 
Traveller opines, and I quite 
agree with him, that apart from 
the great inconvenience and con- 
fusion which would be sure to 
arise in consequence, such a 
measure would sooner or later 
end in disappointment, whilst its 
alleged advantages are for the 
greater part imaginary. ‘The 
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members of the international 
jury of the exposition and of the 
statistical congress who are at 
present in Paris, are meeting, 
at the moment this sentence is 
written, at the Palace of Industry, 
to consider the means of orga- 
nising an International Associa- 
tion for the adoption of a uniform 
system of weights, measures, and 
moneys, by the two alliednations 
at least; but we may be permitted 
to entertain the fear that such a 
union as that — between two 
foreign countries — especially 
such as have different standards 
(as is the case with this country 
and France), will only end in dis- 
appointment. In spite of treatics 
and engagements, circumstances 
must be expected to arise that 
would Jead to a change in the 
standard. 

Supposing, however, that a 
treaty of the sort had been con- 
cluded, its alleged advantages, 
we may apprehend, would be 
found illusory in practice. The 
Hispano-American republics, for 
instance, all coin Spanish dol- 
lars; yet the coinage of the one 
is not readily received in the 
other, except at a discount; and 
the exchange between Mexico, 
Chili, and Peru, must be regu- 
lated by a per-centage, just as it 
is between Cuba, Porto-lico, and 
Spain. The same happens be- 
tween Paris, Turin, Switzerland, 
and Belgium, though all four 
have now the france. There are 
better means of cementing the 
union of two friendly nations 
than by such forced assimilatiens 
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as that now under discussion. It 
is too much after the fashion of. 
Procrustes’s bed; stretching out 
the short man and cutting down 
the long man to one uniform 
standard of height. 

Fraternisation, beyond a cer- 
tain point, may at present be a 
day-dream, and a waste of time. 
Neither country would gain any- 
thing by denationalising its coin. 
eupere the franc to be adopted 
in England; it would alter our 
gold coin, and most of our silver 
coin, and would cause a bewil- 
derment in the masses of our po- 
pulation. Besides, the merchant 
would not be better off; for he 
would have to distinguish in his 
books English from French 
frances, although identically the 
pame in coinage, but different in 
value, on account of the daily 
fluctuating rate of premium or 
discount between the two coun- 
tries. 

There remains, then, only to 
be considered how the desired 
change can be best effected, by 
our preserving whatever is worth 
preserving, of our old national 
materials, combining it, upon the 
principle of decimal numeration, 
with suitable new material. In 
the construction of a new system, 
such as is at present called for, 
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to the new ones. To render; 
therefore, the change acceptable, 
and at the same time really use- 
ful, the new system should not 
alter the old one, more than will 
be necessary to establish the new 
principle soundly and firmly. It 
should, for all practical pur- 
poses, be more simple and easy 
than the old one. It should con- 
sult the wants and customs of the 
people in general, and those of 
the several classes in particular. 
It should be constructed with 
a view to durability and per- 
manence, which will be best at- 
tained by consulting strict regu- 
larity and simplicity. And finally, 
it should be as national, in name 
as well as in spirit, as circum- 
stances will allow; old absurdi- 
ties, such as, for example, dupli- 
cate terms (pound in money and 
in weight, quarter in measure and 
in weight, &c.), being absolutely 
rejected, 

At first sight, the temptation is 
very strong to make the half- 
penny enter into the new system 
of coinage; because it is identical 
with the sou, which works so well 
in the composition of the franc; 
but in the first place, that would 
reduce us to a copper, or a silver, 
instead of a gold standard; and 
secondly, would involve the re- 
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the masses of the nation will jection of the sovereign, being 
have to learn how to live, as it no decimal fraction thereof. 
were, in a new house, better ar- Now, the best authorities are 
ranged than, but, at the same agreed that the present sovereign 
time, so differently arranged is the best basis that lies within 
from, their old dwelling, that reach for the proposed new 
they will have to give up certain coinage. A people that has to 
comforts, till they become used reckon with a debt of some hun- 
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dred millions of p 
preserve as hig 
money of account, as our present 
sovereign, because they cannot 
find time to play with so many 
figures as would be required to 
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ounds, shouldjample, an Act of Parliament 
a coin, andjauthorised the payment of rail- 


way fare at the rate of a half- 
penny per mile, the meaning of 
the Act, to be in harmony with 
revious laws relating to the 


express that sum, aud others of| legal tender of copper and silver 


daily and hourly occurrence, in 
shillings, or half-crowns. ‘The 
recent happy introduction of the 
florin, a decimal of the sovercign, 
has decided the question by anti- 
cipation. 

Our mint laws are open to re- 
form, quite independently of de- 
cimalisation; such as they are, 
they have given us the suvrrg1Gn 
in @oLp, by which all payments 
of a certain magnitude are to be 
inade, and in which, or FRACTIONS 
oF wiicn, all values and con- 
tracts whatsoever, cxcecding 
forty shillings, are expressed or 
understood, if they are to have 
legal value. Silver, in coin or 
Wars, is not available according 
to law, if rejected by the creditor, 
nor 1s copper, beyond forty shil- 
lings of the former, and twelve 
pence of the latter. Our silver 
and copper coin are only small 
change, auxiliary coin, that serve 
to balance debts below the re- 
spective amounts stated. Hence 
it follows, that government might 
alter, raise, or lower, the fine- 
ness and weight of the shilling 
and of the penny, without inter- 
fering with the value of our pro- 
perty, or the import of our con- 
tracts, even if these were ex- 
pressed, as indeed they are in 
numerous instances, in pence or 


coin as before-mentioned, could 
be no other than that the fare 
should be reckoned and paid at 
the rate of one four-hundred and 
eightieth of a gold sovereign in 
all cases where the amount ex- 
ceceded twelve-pence. In lke 
manner, if I sella cargo of wheat 
at the rate of fifty shillings per 
quarter, 1 mean to be paid for it, 
not in so many shillings in silver, 
but at the rate of two and a half 
sovereigns in gold. Buta change 
in the weight or fineness of the 
sovercign would have very dif- 
ferent consequences; not only 
because it is made of gold, but 
chiefly because legal enactments 
and our mint regulations have 
combined to make it the legal 
basis, or unit, of our moneys of 
coinage, determining implicitly, 
at the same time, that our stand- 
ard should not be one of silver or 
a) de 

‘rom all this, it follows, that 
we have already the unit, or 
basis, in gold, of a decimal 
coinage; and that it only remains 
to complete the system by the 
addition of intermediates and 
sub-divisions; at all events, no 
plan has been proposed that 
could present equal, or greater 
convenicnce and _ correctness. 
And it also follows, that the pro- 


in shillings; for when, for ex-|posed withdrawal of the penny, 
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and its being replaced by a de- 
cimal copper coin, cannot affect 
laws, or contracts, stipulating 
rates, or taxes, in pence or shil- 
lings; because the cnactments 
relating to the legal tender would 
not admit of any other inter- 
pretation of such laws and con- 
{racts than this, — that these 
rates, or taxes, in pence or shil- 
lings, signified so many fractions 
of the unit (sovereign) in gold. 
For the purpose of reckoning 
and keeping accounts, we ought 


to have as few sorts of money as 


possible; but, for payment of 
small debts, there should be no 
lack of various coins. According 
to the plan of the Parliamentary 
Committee, we should have two 
moneys of account, as other 
countries have; with this dif- 
ference, however, that most of 
these have only hundredths, that 
is, two places after the unit, 01 
integer, whilst we should have 
thousandths, that is, three places 
after the pounds. This is as it 
should be, and arises from the 
simple fact that France, for ex- 
ample, has only hundredths, be- 
cause their integer, the franc, is 
only of the value of about ten 
pence sterling; and, as we find 
the pound more convenient in 
accounts, than the franc or the 
shilling, hundredths would not 
complete our system, as the hun- 
dredth of a pound is two pence 
three-farthings, whilst the thou- 
sandth part of a pound is as near 
as possible our present farthing. 
In whole numbers, twenty-four 
farthings are equal to twenty-five 
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thousandths. Thus our accounts 
in decimals will have the advan- 
tage over our present ones in 
point of exactness, as halfpence 
ae farthings will in no case be 
ost. 

The Committee’s plan is, to 
adopt the existing pound as 
basis, with three decimal places; 
that is, dividing it into a thou- 
sand parts, millesimals, or, by 
abbreviation, mils. The Com- 
mercial Traveller suggests that 
the term pound be abandoned, 
as obsolete and absurd. Others 
advise that “sovereign” should 
be abolished and “pound” re- 
tained; but what’s in a name? 
The coined gold sovereign, and 
the proposed money of account 
of a thousand mils being identi- 
cally one and the same, common 
sense, as well as ourconvenience, 
urge that both moneys should 
have but one name. 

sum in sovereigns and mils 
requires aftcr the whole numbers 
the decimal point, comma, or 
some other distinctive mark. The 
point as well as the comma are 
objectionable; in their stead are 
roposed the mark ,, or as the 
ortuguesc have it, //, viz., two 
strokes prolonged above and be- 
low the line. This mark is un- 
doubtedly the most convenient 
in practice; it serves also very 
well if placed before mils where 
these do not amount to a thou- 
sand, that is, a full sovereign. 
We might then dispense with 
putting a mark for mils, and also 
with placing a cipher to the left 
of the point, to signify the ab- 
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sence of sovereigns. Thus, what 
is now printed, for example, 
S.3:825m., S.0°037m., we should 
in future express by 3//825, and 
//037, which is as brief as it is per- 
spicuous. 

It is very desirable that people 
should be impressed with the 
rule in decimals, that when we 
mean to express thousandths, 
which we shall do whenever we 
speak or write of mils as thou- 
sandths of a sovereign, the ob- 
viating of mistakes requires that 
three places should atways be 
expressed, ore where only 
units or tens of mils occur, in 
which case we place the cipher 
after the mark. Thus, writing 
//037, or //007, we shall make it 


appear for certain that the tenth public. 
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Sov. C. M. 

100 23 | 5 | 
which would be read, One hun- 
dred sovereigns, twenty-threc 
cents, and five mils. In coin, it 
would be 100 sovercigns, 2 florins, 
3 cents, and 5 mils. 

And now, with regard to the 
various coins by means of which 
a decimal system is to be prac- 
tically cawried out. The avidence 
given by some gentlemen, before 
the Committee, was to the effect, 
that the smaller the number of 
coins with which it is practicable 
to effect purchases, the better. 
This is undoubtedly beautiful 
theory; but in practice it would 
be dangerous to disregard too 
strictly the convenience of the 
When we come to treat 


of a sovereign, or the tenth and of the moneys of coinage, we 


the hundredth in the second ex- 
ample are wanting. 

‘To write and cast sums in mer- 
chants’ books, the best plan the 
Commercial Traveller can sug- 
gest is, to leave the columns 


ought to consider that the public 
have a right to ask for accom- 
modation. All decimally-reckon- 
ing countrics have found it ne- 
cessary to afford facilities for 
small change in purchases, b 


exactly as they are usually ruled coining a variety of sub-divi- 


at present. ‘he sovereigns will 
continue to be distinguished as 
they now are. The tenth of a 
sovereign, or florin, is, as a 
money of account, the decimal 
multiple of (ten times) a cent, 
and, together with the unit of the 
cent, would occupy the column 





sions. 

Upon these grounds it will be 
quite safe to retain — at least for 
a time — the half-florin (shilling). 
The quarter-florin fea porte) 
would do very well, discarding 
only the term sixpence; but, un- 
fortunately, the sixpence stamp- 


which now serves for the eae on its face renders the coin 
and ten of the shilling. The unit highly objectionable, when it be- 
of a mil would then alone appear comes of the utmost importance, 
in the third column, which is now for the lower classes especially, 
that of the pence. We should, to efface old recollections, as Sir 
therefore, write in our books as J. Herschell said, of everything 
follows: that reminds them of pence. The 


er a 
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sixpence ought, therefore, to be 
sondemned as absolutely as the 
chree and fourpenny bits, and 
the copper pennies. Besides, the 
sixpence, taken as the fourth 
part of the florin, will become en- 
urely superfluous by the intro- 
juction of the double cent, the 
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of the most material help to com- 


yrehend the new proportions, for 


vhich purpose no fair means 
should be omitted, by which the 
sent may become the poor man’s 
init, in the sense in which the 
yenny is at present. 

The present copper coins — 


ifth of the florin. In the samc'the time-honoured penny, half- 
nanner the half-crown, rendered! penny, farthing, and half-far- 
supernumerary by the florin,| thing — being all of them incom- 
should be withdrawn; as also the patible with the decimal division 
2rown, an inconveniently heavy|of the sovereign, which is an 
silver coin, which might be re-!cssential part of the proposed re- 
placed by anew gold coin, of the form, they will have to be with- 
value of five or four shillings, as'drawn before the issue of the 
small change in gold, for home|new copper coin. In their case, 
circulation. The half-sovereign! 9ld recollections must certainly 
is supposed to be altogether re- be given up, and reckoned with 
linquished, for reasons which|the things of the class of pig- 
there is not room to state. More tails. A compromise would be a 
regular proportions of the de-| hinderance to the nation’s readily 
zimal scale would certainly be;adopting decimal proportions, 
observed, if the proposed new and convincing themselves of the 
coin were made of the value of|advantages of a purely decimal 
four, instead of five shillings,/system. But even if that hinder- 
that is to say, equal to a double ance did not exist, a compromise 
florin. As to its title, the name’ would be uncalled for; as three 
ot prince appears to be the most/out of the four former copper 
appropriate for a coin that stands coins will have their representa- 
nearestto the sovereign. A double | tives in the new series. Of these, 
Horin, in silver, although per- the half-cent has already been 
fectly right in a decimal system,|under notice; those of the half- 
would be too heavy a picce for) penny and the farthing will be 
general use. preneauy described. The half- 
To fill other vacancies, the|farthing alone will be entirel 

committee proposes that adouble| dropped, simply because it will 
cent, and a cent, should be made | not be wanted. 

of silver, and ahalf-cent of cop-| The word mil has turned up as 
per. It should be remembered|the most fit and proper for its 
that the cent forms an essential|signification, of a thousandth 
link in the decimal change of of a soverei In virtue of its 
moneys. To omit it in the brevity, the language will not be 
coinage would deprive the masses a loser by exchanging it for the 
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dabiaract A ee might be new, when they absolutely be- 
tempted to call the introduction lieved that their lives were to be 
of the mil, the millenium of coin-!shortencd, by Act of Parliament, 
age reform; while a counter- eleven whole days. ‘Take care 
punster might endeavour to con- of the pence, and the pounds will 
found mil with nil. Although a take care of themselves. But the 
necessary part of the moncys of pence will be gone; argal, there 
account, the mil, in coin, will will be no possible pounds to 
like the farthing at present, pro-itake care of, and a national 
bably berarely used. Still, itis bankruptcy must inevitably fol- 
the last and not the least linkin low. Do what you please with 
the chain of decimal coins, and the rest of the coinage, but leave 
part of a system pregnant with — O! leave us — our beloved 
advantages and improvements,'pennies. Very well; let them be 
the importance of which, for all leftto you. And then, as far as 
classes, it would be difficult to a decimal system goes, you will 
overrate. It will, however, be, be peuny wise and pound foolish. 
expedient to coin a two-mil piece, | 
which will take ae pee oe 
half-penny, than which it will be reeers 
less cy one uber aptaey the pro- LODGINGS. 
portions being the same as be- I nave lived all my life, both 
tween the mil and the farthing. when I was my own master and 
The name of a double-mil would since I have been married, in 
robably best beacash. Farthing furnished lodgings; and I think I 
Belong: to the old series, and im-| ought to know something about 
plies a fourth, which is inap-'them and the people who let 
plicable to the mil. New-farthing | them. Lodging-house keepers, 


would therefore be equally ob- 
jectionable. 

Upon the plan above suggest- 
ed, our new moneys of coin 
would therefore stand thus, in 
the order of precedence: sove- 
reign, prince, florin, double- 
cent, cent, half-cent, cash or 
two-mil, and mil. And the pence! 
What is to become of the dear 
old brown penny-pieces? Are 
they to vanish like unclean 
ghosts? ‘I'here are people who 
will resist a decimal coinage as 
obstinately as their forefathers 
did the change from old style to 


however different in degree and 
phase, are but of two kinds; — 
the shiny unctuous party that 
has a husband just enough to 
swear by, and who never appears 
save at the last extremity; and 
the stormy, arm-a-kimbo indi- 
vidual, who is a lone and desolate 
widow, but is by no means to be 
trodden upon on that account, 
neither. 

There is a story told of a learn- 
ed Cambridge professor, which 
has always filled me with the 
highest respect for his courage 
and conduct. Finding that hie 
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college bedmaker — which is, 
howevey, avery mitigated species 
of landlady — was continually 
abstracting his teas, and being, 
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wont to keep a few wax matches 
and my biggest lumps of sugar. 
I have known rash young men 
to inquire after missing articles 


sagacious philosopher, aware of more than once, but | have also 
what weight of evidence some overheard their abject apologies. 
females can resist, he determined If the mistress of the house has 
to let her know he had found her been a small woman, she has in- 
peceadilloes out, without the sisted upon their being taken in- 
chance of contradiction; he/stantly up to the maid’s room, in 
bought two pounds of tea, one'order to examine her boxes, as 
of which he placed as usual in his'such a thing never occurred be- 


caddy, and secreted the other in 
a drawer; he drew from the latter 
store so much as was necessary 
for his use, but never touched 
the former; the contents of the 
caddy nevertheless decreased 
daily, and in greater proportion, 
and at last, while the Professor 
had still a little left, Mrs. Brown, 
the bedmaker, declared his tea 
to be out, and offered to get him 
some more. ‘ Well,” exclaim- 
ed her master, producing his 
remnantin great triumph, “I de- 
elare, Mrs. Brown, that your 
pound has not lasted so long as 
mine has.” But though this may 
have been permitted to a great 
man to do, backed by the opinion 
of the whole of Kurope and with 
five hundred bachelors within 
eall, 1 attirm for myself to have 
ventured on such a scheme would 
have been madness. From the 
first designing woman who hook- 
ed me as a lodger, to the last, 
nothing of mine was safe from 
them; nothing untouched, un- 
rummaged, unpilfered, excepta 
case of horse-pistols, which they 
were all afraid to meddle with, 
and whercin I was consequently 


fore under a roof of hers; if a 
large person, she has had the 
most violent hysterics, and 
screamed incessantly for her hus- 
band. 

My sufferings and humiliations 
durmg the period of my being 
done-for as a single gentleman, 
were, indeed, of a nature too 
painful to be recalled, and I will 
confine myself to the relation of 
my experience of lodging-house 
keepers since my marriage; for 
it is unquestionable that in the 
case of these persons, the wife is 
the natural protector of the hus- 
band — the living shield which is 
ever thrusting itself betwixt the 
spear of the enemy, her tongue, 
and our saved ears; or rather, 
the buffer by which the shocks of 
that terrible engine are broken 
and weakened before they reach 
ourselves. She inspires courage, 
too, even in us, who have been 
defeated in many conflicts, so 
that we descend, upon occasion, 
into the very stronghold of 
the foe. 

We spent our honeymoon, and 
half our yearly income with tt, in 
lodgings in one of the beststrects 
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out of Piccadilly; a very dark, to that extent on the butcher's 
dirty, and aristocratic one, and and on the bakcrs’s, and on the 
the very quietest retreat (saidthe beer bills, that I do believe it 
landlady) that could possibly! would have been cheaper for us 
have been selected for a young to have lived at the Clarendon. 
couple. She took quite a mother-|She had the first read of our 
ly interest in my httle wife from newspaper (for which we should 
the first, and, unfortunately, a have paid a shilling a-week) and 
mother-in-law’s in me. By ex-| charged us one shilling and six- 
cessive apparent kindness she! pence for partaking of that little 
got my poor Ada to leave every-'enjoyment after her. She was 
thing in her hands, and, when! the completest conductor of the 
ventured to remonstrate, I was systems of direct and indirect 
asked, whether 1 wished to sce taxation possible, and 1 don’t be- 
my bride consigned, through lieve we smuggled so much as a 
over-work, to an early grave. biscuit, upon which, sooner or 
At night, this fashionable quarter later, her duty was not levied. 
was ae noisiest in London; there She had two sleek maidservants 
seemed to be an eternal roll of without much to do and with 
wheels from ten p.x. to four in plenty to eat —for she did not 
the morning, and our total want stoop to petty economies and was 
of rest was little compensated for liberal enough with our pro- 
by our landlady’s assurance that visions — who were devoted to 
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there was scarcely one commo- her 
ner’s carriage amongst them, 
and that eleven noblemen lived 
opposite, all of a row. She did 
not mind our going out to operas 
or theatres a bit, but sat up for 
us herself quite cheerfully, and 
finished our oyster-suppers after- 
wards without a murmur. She 
never made any difliculty about 
our having anything we wanted 
(although she thought my wife’s 
ordering dinner, as a general 
rule, decided interference), 
and never suffered her smile to 

et out of type, nor one of her 
alse ringlets to be rufHed, 
through anger, during our stay; 
as 4 sporting man would say, she 
never turned a hair, in the way 
of temper; but she did lay it on 


interests, and regularly 
trained to act under every cir- 
cumstance against the lodger. 
Mrs. Rubens was the greatest 
brigand housekeeper I ever met 
with, and infinitely superior to 
those gucrilla chieftains who 
have harassed my life in lodgings 
from my youth. 1 think my wife 
has even still a sort of sneakin 

affection for her, and she shoo 

hands with us, on her part, with 
tears in her eyes, as we drove 
away with diminished purse from 
her aristocratic tenement. I 
never disputed the bill from not 
knowing which exorbitant item 
to make my stand upon; but, to 
each of her confederates who 
stood at the door with out- 
stretched hands and an expres- 
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sion such as might have been 
worn by the daughters of the 
horse-leech, I gave a fourpenny- 
piece, neatly wrapped up in many 
folds of silver-paper. 

We were rather sick of Lon- 
don, where becf seemed to be 
siateen pence a-pound andevery- 
thing else in proportion, and 
travelled northward, taking up 
our abode in the lake eountry. 
The cottage that we lodged m 
was the must charming in the 
world, it was half sinothered in 
roses and honeysuckles, with 
dinmond panes to the easements, 
and a stone porch over the door 
The garden shone lke a little 
rainbow; so gorgeously was it 
decked with bud and blossom, 
and sloped down to a vravel-wath 
which ran fora seore of yards by 
the brink of a rock-stemmed 
river. uAt the end of the walk was 
an arbour; from it a beautiful 
view up the stream of closing 
woods in the foreground, and, 
beyond, of purple mountains. 
What a bower thit was to dream 
In, with half-shut eyes and a 
cigar just balanced on lip! The 
pie-crust was not very good at 
the Dove-cot, to be sure, and 
the rvoms were a little draughty ; 
but 1 could have been happy 
there for summer after summer. 
The Nemesis of my existence, 
however—the landlady —rudely 
dispelled this illusion. 

My wife, one morning, wished 
to speak with me a moment, asl 
was writing in my study. I put 
away my books and shut up my 
desk at once (for I had begun to 
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know by that time what my dear 
Ada meant by that form of ex- 
pression), and courageously 
awaited her communication. 

“James,” she said, “we must 
leave this place at once, and for 
ever!” 

Isaid, ‘“*My love, it is impos- 
sible: L have taken it for three 
months, and like it exceedingly. 
The accoinmodation is excellent, 
and Alrs. Danae is all that can be 
expected of her — worth ten 
thousand of such people as Mrs. 
Rubens, and half as cheap 
again.” 

‘‘ James,” whispered Ada, in 
a voice trembling with emotion, 
wid a tear gathering in each of 
her hazel eyes, ‘if you do not 
with to see ine live disgraced and 
die broken-hearted, you must 
vive notice of our leaving this 
house immediately. Three times 
— not once, nortwicee, but three 
several times —wheul have gone 
to order dinner in the kitchen, 
that abominable woman has 
called me ‘Miss!’ — me, your 
wife, James! — she has called 
me Miss!” 

“Perhaps, dear Ada,” I mur- 
mured, but very hopelessly — 
‘‘nerhaps it was a mistake.” 

‘““No, it was not a mistake; 
and if you imagine by a heartless 
pun to — to — to—” 

Here sobs choked her utter- 
ance, and her victory, of course, 
was secure. 

The Dove-cot, it seems, was 
such a desirable abode as to have 
been bidden for over our heads; 
and Mrs. Danac, although in 
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other respects a model-Jodging our dinners. “Drat the cat, he’s 
letter, was not proof against a been at the weal again, Mary; do 
guinea a-week extra rent. She cut it round with the knife, or 
took, therefore, this decided we shall have Mr. Jones a-swear- 
method of getting us out of her mg away like anythinh;”,, or, 
cottage, and succeeded on the “Pick it up with your hands if 
third day’s trial. What she might|it have dropped, Mary, and 
have turned out without this nobody need be noue the wiser, 
temptation — how obliging, how, except ou selves.” 
just, how good-tempered —is a; We were the wiser, and the 
question that cannot now be sadder forall this. If was rather 
solved. She may have been;cheap livmg at Belle Vue, cer- 
smoothand courteous to the end,|/tainly, but it was uncommonly 
and have cut both ow throats on nasty, and we were vbliged to 
the very last night of our sojourn take the precautions of the most 
immediately after LT had setticd hated tyrants of ancient tines 
her account; or she inay have with respect to our food — we 
never got into bad ways, but lived upon eges and botiled bees, 
have proved the perfectability of und afterwards, when we giew 
her species. Who can tell? lmoie systematic, upon potted 
IT know that Mrs. Williams, of meats and fish and prepucd 
Belle Vue Villa, whom we neat, chocolate At last, Ada appeared 
lodged with, had no intention of at a grand ball with her white 
proving anything of the sort. silk bridal diess decorated with 
She was the dirtiest woman and nimberless human finger-prints, 
the most talkative I ever hnew, where Mary had set her mark 
with the sole exception, that is while dressing her; and we sud- 
to say, of her cldest daughter; denly left Belle Vue and the 
and the former cooked for us and! north for the seaside. 
the latter waited at table. Inever| ‘There was a good vicw of the 
could keepmy cycs ofithat young sea from Mrs. Spidawcb’s draw- 
lady’s thumb, as it appeared ing-room floor on the Marine 
served up in company with my); Parade; but the rent, for the first 
food upon those willow-pattern| time, forbad our taking the whole 
plates. It reachedto about where} house. We had the pas of the 
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the bridge coines with the people 
fishing on it, and always, if pos- 
sible, took its way through the 
mustard and salt. Then, the 
partitions were so thin that, ex- 
cept for the look of the thing, 
the kitchen might have been in 
the parlour, and we heard the 


other lodgers, and were per- 
mitted to fix our own dinner 
hour; but, that once fracd, we 
were not permitted to change it. 
If we rang the bell between one 
o'clock, when the diuing-room 
began to feed, and three o’clock, 
when the second-floor had about 


most horrible secrets concerning finished, it was not answered. 
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By this time our private establish- 
ment included a maid-servant — 
because we had a baby —and the 
miseries of life in lodgings were 
ingreased about threefold. Je- 
mima Ann was frightfully ex- 
elusive, and refused to associate 
with the maids-of-all-work. I 
believe Ada went down upon ber 
knees to persuade her to take 
her meals in the kitchen; and 
even then she would sometimes 
knock at our door in a peculiar 
manner, and be found standing 
outside it with a specimen of the 
table d’hote of Mrs. Spidaweb for 
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her and the humanities; she did 
not even charge for the little crib 
it slept in, as an extra bed;, and 
presented it with a perforated 
penny, to hang round its neck 
like a medal, and to be employed 
in bringing forward the tecth. 
Otherwise our landJady was not 
lavish, nor even liberal; I be- 
lieve she never got one single 
article of housekeeping for her- 
self, or for her servants through- 
out the bathing season; but ab- 
stracted from the joints, and 
ples, and teas of her lodgers, 
xccording to a regular seale, 


us to sympathise with her upon.|which, of course, punished most 
There was a pitched battle one |severely the drawing-room floor. 
day between this young female After a certain period, Mrs. Spi- 
and the mistress of the house,:daweb’s account suddenly came 
which resulted in the latterlady’s ‘out with a supplement, a regular 
signal discoinfiture. I heard a double number in fact, because 
ery from our faithful retainer’ of the season having commenced 5 
of, “Houwd the baby, will you, the upper floor took flight at this 
somebody? — hould the baby/estortion, and we ascended to 
while I destroy her,” and arrived that clevation, and played se- 
on the landing of the stairs just cond fiddle for a few weeks in 
in time to see Mrs. Spidaweb’s'the house where we had led the 
eyes — her spectacles were al- orchestra. From that moment, 
ready lying in small particles in we found the airs of the drawing- 
different directions. roomlodgers insupportable; they 

The baby, however, was a/ wanted more waiting on than the 


great favourite with Mrs. S., and|Nepaulese princes, especially at 


when not petitioned for by the 
dining-room, or second-floors — 
who were all females, and pas- 
sionately addicted to infants — it 
would be found in her sanctum, 
the back parlour, admiring the 


parrot, and sucking (until the, 


practice was forbidden), coloured 








the times when we were dining; 
aud they never (as my wife justly 
observed), ‘ever s0 much as sent 


for our dear, darling baby.” Mrs. 


Spidaweb soon, therefore, lost 
again her second second-floor. 
The score for our concluding 
week at number dened Marine 


sticks of liquorice, or pepper-' Parade, I shall not easily forget; 


mint. The 


aby, indeed, was ‘indeed, I preserve it as a curiosi- 


apparently the sole link between ty to this day, with her autograph 


Q & 
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at the bottom of it, written in an 
easy and flowing haud, as though 
she,had nothing on her mind, in 
the way of thieving, or extracting 
money under false preteuces, 
whatever. This bill was just 
three times the length of any 

revious week’s, the proportion 
ee accurately inaintamed in 
every item. 

“Have we, then, drank three 
times the usual quantity of milk 
this week, Mrs. Spidaweb!” said L. 

“No, sir; but the factis, that 
the bills from the thirteenth to 
the twenty-seventh, when you 
lodged in the drawing-room flat, 
sir,” (with asperity and = con- 
tempt), “were not sent in at 
all.’ 

“And the beer? Was the beer 
bill also not delivered?” 

“No, sir, but Jemima Ann has 
got to drink of it to that catent, 
that I only wonder she doesn’t 
burst herself.” 

“And the meat, Mrs. Spida- 


web,” said I, languidly, for J] preachers. 
“The! fessed that she thought weshould 


saw it was no good. 
butcher’s bill?” 
“The extra quantity of ncat, 


sir, has been got, according to! 


the doctor’s orders, for the sake 
of gravy for the baby.” 

l was, for my part, thunder- 
struck; but, asd gave a last look 
up at the top floor, as we drove 
off I perceived that wonderful 
woman pinning Apartments to 
Let in the window, with an ex- 
pression of beaming philanthro- 
py, as though it were the pro- 
spectus of a religious and chari- 
table foundation, started by 
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herself, gratuitously, for the 
homeless. 

A pious widow, with a family 
of pious sous and pious daugb- 
ters, next admitted us to the 
privileges of Zion Cottage for a 
moderate remuneration; her dear 
departed, she toldine, had died 
after many trials — I afterwards 
discovered that one in particular, 
connected with a bill of es- 
change, and the playful imitation 
of another gentleman’s band- 
writing, had been almost the 
Immediate cause of his decease 
—and left little behind him, ex- 
cept his blessing and a few .Afri- 
ean tracts. Le had beeu once 
the alderman of his native town, 
and his bereaved relatives could 
never quife forget that state of 
rarnal dignity; the young ladies, 
indeed, dresscd to that extent, 
that Ada did not dare to ask them 
to do anything; and the young 
geutlemen, tu a boy, all gave 
one the idea of fashiouable 
Their manima con- 


like our dinner better, if cooked 
at the baker's, and she never 
suffered the mere ringing of the 
sitting-room bells to interrupt 
the singing of a psalin in the 
kitchen; noé that her poor 
drudge, the maid, ever partook 
of that refreshment, for that 
earthen vesscl was always em- 

loyed up-stairs in arranging the 

ack hair of one or other of her 
young mistresses; but whenever 
the family got tired of looking 
out of window, and walking in 
the back garden, they set up a 


rose wy Y +f 
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hymn. The Ebenezers were all 
iectotallists, and strove to make 
a convert of our Jemima Ann; 
one of their voung men was ac- 
eustomed, while she disposed of 
her modest half-pint of beer, to 
read her a short homily upon the 
sin of drunkenness, illustrated 
with many awful instaness of 
sudden death; and the females 
would bey her to taste their deli 
‘ate toast and watcr, if it was 
only for once. But she merely 
expressed herself in reply as be 
ing happv in drinking their very 
good healths. 

TI cannot say that Mrs. Ebene 
zer’s spiritual enightenment in 
terfered much with her worldts 
wisdom and financial acuteness. 
Now and then, through inatten 
tion to such secular concerns 
perhaps, a little item in the ac 
count would make its appearance 
twice; but, on the other hand. 
she never forgot even the most 
insignificant matter on the eredi- 
tor side; along with each weekly 
bill would appear a little parcel 
of gay but useless ornaments, 
elaborate book-markers, and 
highly-decorated — pen- wipers, 
which in the first instant 1 took 
to he tributes of affection at the 
hands of the young ladies to my 
wife; but which | afterwards dis- 
covered were to be purchased 
from seven shillings andsixpence 
u-piece and upwards, for the 
benefit of a native congregation 
in the Tonga Island. 

What was wanting, indeed, in 
our temporal comforts at Zion 
Cottage was well made up to us 
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in attentions’ to our moral wel- 
fare. Twenty-five copies of Good 
Resolutions, or the Broken Pipe, 
were presented to me by Miss 
Miriam alone, on the occasion of 
a smell of tobacco being apparent 
in my dressing -room. We re- 
ceived the Infidel’s Warning in 
return for our notice to quit, and 
were pointed out to Jemima Ann 
during the last few days by the 
Reverend Benjamin as having 
heen typified, in a most satis- 
factory, though not in a pleasing 
manner, several thousand years 
“20, 

Desides these awful specimens 
of the genus lodging-letter, we 
have experienced nearly @ score 
of others: each, Ibelieve, enough 
to have driven a philosopher (re- 
»ardless of mere appearances) to 
live on wheels, or under canvas, 
rather than in furnished apart- 
ments. Juet it suffice, however, 
to paint one more likeness, the 
original of which is unhappily 
close to my hand. J allude to Mrs. 
Peachbloom, at whose lodgings, 
number eleven, Garden of Eden 
Terrace, Saint Helicers, Jersey, 
we now are. She isa widow lady 
of that eatreine delicacy and in- 
validism, that when the wind is 
in the north she retires to her 
eouch; and when a@ door bangs 
she has a series of hysterical fits. 
At our first arrival she seemed 
pleased enough to see us; but on 
the second day (on which we 
went out to dinner) she thought 
we should be tao much for her. 
‘‘My health is such, you see, 
madam,” she told my wife, “as 
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to make all exertion dangerous, |vising her to let the house for a 


and standing in the front of a fire ' tein of years. 


perfect madness; you must, at 
allevents, dine carly, and require 
as little of everything as pos- 
sible.” 

During that same night we 
were awakened by screams, 
which we supposed to proceed 
from Mrs. P.’s hysteria, but 
turned out to be from the maid, 
whom she was beating with a 
gravy-ladle with much enthu- 
siasm and vigour. In a voice, 
too, singularly different from hei 
accustomed whisper, she was re 
sponding to her threats of dcepar- 
ture, thatshe might go wheneve) 
she liked, but it would be with- 
out a character One day she 
gave us notice to leave, because 
she could not bear to see us any 
longer occupying the very rooms 
which had once been Lord and 
Lady Muillefleurs, the best and 
kindest friend she had ever had; 
she thought she could have borne 
it, she said in apology, but her 
feelings were stronger than she 
had reckoned upon. It appeared 
afterwards that she had in reality 
heard news of a more eligible 
tenant from the West Indies, 
which did not turn out to be true; 
but in reply to our inquiries a few 
days after, as to why Lodgings 
was again in her window, she 
said that she had managed to 
conquer her feelings once more, 
and that we might still remain. 
After a week of tranquillity, she 

ain informed us that the Earl 
of Millefleurs had written to her 
the most friendly of letters, ad- 


I was disturbed, 
indeed, on the ensuing morning 
by the following dialogue be- 
tween her and a bill-sticker at 
the front door. He had just been 
putting up Ilouse to Let over the 
poreh: 

‘So you have done it, Wil- 
liams, have you?” whimpered 
Mrs. Peachbloom. 

“Toone what, marm? I don’t 
know what you mean?” 

“Put up the —the—the notice, 
Williams — put it up in the sight 
of the world ” 

“Well you told me, marm, 
didn’t you? It’s easy taken down 
else, and no trouble.” 

“Ah, you don’t understand 
me, Wilhams — you don't syin- 
pathise with me — and, indeed, 
how should you? For we must 
all come to ie. or something of 
the sort, at last. This house to 
let unfurnished. Well, well, God 
bless you, Williams!—God bless 
you!” 

She afirms, indecd, that with 
the exception of his Jordship, 
nobody does understand her; 
nothing under a member of the 
aristocracy can do this; and we 
are not that, nor (as sheis pleased 
to add, we hear through Je- 
mima Ann) anything of the sort. 
There will be an auction, there- 
fore, in the house to-morrow, 
and we must go. “Allis to be 
sold,” she says, ‘“‘even to the 
very piano” — which I do not 
think will come to pass, for want 
of a buyer, as it has no keys to 
speak of, and half the wires have 
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snapped; — “singular, is it not, 
that not even her piano is to be 
saved — bought-in, she believes 
they call it — but all is to be 
sold?” 

Yesterday, however, upon 
some people calling to see the 
house in consequence of the pla- 
eard, she took it down before 
their very eyes, having mounted 
upon a ladder for that purpose; 
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heavy, large, continually ex- 
panding, seldom changing; the 
other bright, compact, open, 
lively, and ever improving. The 
pace of London improvement is 
that of the overgrown alderman, 
or of his own beloved turtle. It 
takes a lustre to pull down and 
rebuild a house or two in Chan- 
cerv Lane, a decade to recon- 
struct Cannon Street, and a life- 


declared that it was alla mistake,|time to open out an entirely new 
and that they could not so much)|thoroughfare. In our youth, a 
as look at the apartments, oecu-|nest of rookeries was demolished 
pied, as they had so lately been,/on the Clerkenwell side of Hol- 
by Lord and Lady Millefleurs.' born Bridge, under pretence of 
So there is to beno auction, and continuing Farringdon Street to 
we are not Yo Let after all. be an open route for the Northern 
Except, however, thatwe think and Western Railways: we are 
it right to be unpleasantly care- now more than middle-aged, our 
ful in locking our own and the|secoud son has attained his ma- 
nursery doors at night, 1 think jority, and Farringdon Street 
we like this poor out-of-her-mind still stands where it did. It is 
little Peachbloom as well as any;'neither longer nor broader than 
but Jemima Ann and the maid'‘it was when Fleet Ditch ceased 
have lost all patienee with her to be navigable for merchant 
tantrums, and are eagerly de-;ships, and when Fleet Market 
sirous (‘character or no charac-|afterwards flourished above that 
ter,” says the latter) to give her: covered estuary. It is not a foot 
iu precious good shaking before|nearer to Bath, nor Liverpool, 
they have done with her. 1 con-|nor Berwick-upon-Tweed. ‘The 
fess, if it could be effected with-;loose bricks; the unconsidered 
out legal risk, I should very tiles; the rusty, dinted fragments 
much lke to see them putting of pots and kettles; the rugged 
that design into execution. mounds of filth; the slimy holes 
and puddles; the jagged profiles 
of cee ietatapeh half o- pies half 

‘ . standing; the arches of empt 
PARIS IMPROVED. coaleoallars: the carcases of dead 
Tne citizens of London and domestic animals; the bones of 
the citizens of Paris can be com-| others whose death and skeleton- 
pared and contrasted in almost hood dates three reigns back; 
the same terms as the citics the ‘‘temporary” posts and bar- 
themselves: the one sombre, riers now decayed with age; and 
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the stenches from Cow Cross; all 
continue to seethe and breed 
pestilence in the hideous gap dug 
out of the centre of this mectro- 
polis nearly a quarter of a century 
azo. Yet, during that time, there 
has been activity of another kind 
close by. Ilundreds of dinners 
have been caten; thousands of 
turtle have been slain and wash- 
ed down with oceans of cold 
punch; millionsof money in coal- 
dues and corn-dues have been 
squandered, and diverted from 
their legal purposes, into ever 
running channels of so1rman- 
dising and jobbery. Further of 
in the world a vast amount of 
work has been done, of precisely 
the same sort as that which ow 
citizens have wretchedly shirked. 
Within the territories of the 
United States, whole cities have 
been built, peopled, and orga- 
nised, of not much smaller es- 
tent than the city of London 
proper. Miles and miles of 
ground have been covered with 
habitations in other parts of the 
globe, and called St. Francisco, 
Melbourne, Port Philip, what 
you will, Even while the wise 
men of the East have been hag- 
gling about one little piece of 
open ground at the base of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, a considerable 
portion of the capital of the great 
French empire has been not on] 

razed, but rebuilt; rebuilt wit 

a degree of solidity not easily 
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notably the most extreme idealist 
of gorgeous architecture cvor 
known. 

Indeed, since the tradition of 
Cadmus and the magical realities 
of the gold districts, we know of 
no instance of rapid building to 
equal the recent transformations 
m Paris. In the three years 
during whieh this short work has 
been mainly in action, there have 
been swept away a great many 
narrow cooked streets, which 
reeked with openstreams of fortid 
refuse; which were without side- 
pavements — foot-passenvers, 
horses, vehicles and filth, all 
mixing there in continual con- 
fusions; — which were seldom 
lighted by the sun by day, in 
consequence of the height and 
close prosauy of the opposite 
houses, and which were but dim- 
ly lighted by night, with miser- 
able lainps slung across the 
road; which were densely 
thronged from the cellars to the 
roofs, bv a variety of inmates 
whose salient characteristic was 
wicked squalor; into which pru- 
dent people never ventured after 
sunset, and where imprudent 
people were frequently robbed 
and sometimes qualified by the 
coup de clef, or some other sudden 
passport, for the Moigue; nests, 
in short, of disquiet, disease, and 
iniquity. Not only have entire 
neighbourhoods such as these, 
becn swept away wholesale, but 


conceivable in this our city of every part of the city has been 


bricks and stucco; and in a style 
of splendour which would have 
startled the late Mr. John Martin, 


more or less improved in detail. 
Streets of moderate width have 
had their narrow entrances enr 
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larged: sharp turns have been 
squared, and corner houses made 
“o form double, instead of single 
ingles — so that these widened 
cross-roads are never crowded, 
and seldom obstructed; project- 
ing houses have been forced 
back into line with the rest; con- 
venient thoroughfares have been 
opened through blind blocks of 


uildings which separated one| 


quarter from another. Yet, uti- 
hty was not the sole motive power 


which has exeeuted these im-;| 


provements. The love of orna- 
ment and a passion for display, 
always attributed to the French, 


[have been brilliantly and heauti-; 


fully exhibited; especially in the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol. But above these, | 
common-sense (the most uncom | 
inon sense hnown), proclaims it | 
self from every improved street 
and altered house. An alice 
architect, or a member of the City | 
linprovements Committee with 
any conscience or any obscrva-| 
tion, cannot walk through Paris! 
without feeling ashamed and 
humiliated. 

“But, sir, we live in a free 
country: in a country where pri- 
vate property is respected and 
private right apalladium. France, 
sir, is a despotic country. ‘There, 
your house is not your castle: 
you can have it pulled down 
about your ears at a moment’s 
notice, merely to promote public 
convenience, Our government 
cannot, with one stroke of a pen 
or after a one-sided discussion 
with civic authorities, depopulate 
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a neighbourhood to have it built 
up again, We must wait until 
capital has accumulated from the 
proper sources; until leases have 
fallen in, and ground-landlords 
fallen out; until paving-boards 
have been conciliated, and com- 
missioners of sewers are agreed; 
until acts of parliament are, at 
an incredible cost and waste, 
fought through both houses, sur- 
veyors consulted, fees gua- 
ranteed to high-minded = archi- 
tects, building contracts 
wickedly paraphrased by the vul- 
gar as ‘jobs’ — solemnly sealed 
and legah.ed. Sir, the boasted 
Parisian improvements have 
heen made, I will venture to say, 
uf the single will of the Emperor, 
and against the several wills of 
thousands of ousted tenants and 
ruined landlords; for despotism 
can do in ten minutes, what 
sober, constitutional legality is 
obhged to be busy ten years 
about.” 

So says the honourable Deputy 
for the ward of St. Vitus’s Back- 
lane; but that eminent and re- 
spected public nuisance is in 
error. He will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear, that nof a jot of 
private right was invaded; that 
every stone in Paris which former- 
ly stood on the area of improve- 
ment was paid full value for, be- 
fore a slate was removed or a 
pickaxe lifted; that every owner 
and occupier was fairly compen- 
sated, not only for loss and re- 
moval of property, but fourdamage 
done to his business — compen- 
sated too, not with the off-hand 
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tyranny of “take that or none;”? men of London, are not solely 
but, in case of dispute, by juries sufficient for deciding upon works 
sclected from his own class. If of such magnitude, their pro- 
the worthy St. Vitus’s Deputy ceca uge have to be ratified by 
could divest himself of his Jion-'the conscil des bdtiments civils, an 
don Corporation prejudices, and |imperial committee, composed of 
could inquire into the subject, he|five of the most eminent French 
would perceive that nearly every | architects and eight non-profes- 
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expedient, every administrative 
arrangement, every mode of ne- 
gotiation and adjustment be- 
tween the authorities of the city 
of Paris and the imperial govern- 
ment, is applicable to the speedy 
improvement of his own or airy 
other pent-up, ill-planned, ill- 
governed citv in these liberally 
governed dominions. 


sional colleagues, whose busi- 
ness it 1s to report upon all plans 
respecting public — structures, 
The sanction and co-operation 
of the minister of finance is also 
necessary to the monetary opera- 
tions; because, as the eoustruc- 
tion of several public oflices and 
other public wo1ks is included, a 
ecrtain quota of expense is paid 


The nucleus of the Paris im- out of the imperial treasury. It 
provements is the Hétel de Ville.{imust not be supposed that these 
Around it, the first great bhatter- and other excellent regulations 
ing and shocking ot vile strects|were framed to dircet this single 
took place; and, in it, are pei-|outburst of architectural renova- 
formed the administrative and,tion; they are the law of the 
financial operations by which the land, made and provided for all 
wholesale changes are set in such cases, by the astonishingly 
motion. ‘The chief municipal far-secing and comprehensive 
authorities do all their work in Code Napoléon — a code which 
this gorgeous Guildhall, partly Britain, though she de rise out 
of their own frec inspirations and of the azure main to the singing 
will, and partly under the direc- of Guardian Angels, has some 
tion of government. There, the cause to envy. 
plans for changing some of the — It was originally intended that 
worst parts of the capital into the vast alterations to be made in 
palatial habitations, are devised, the map of Paris should occupy 
deliberated on, and adopted; fifteen years; but the present 
thence, come out the loans for: emperor had his reasons for or- 
carrying on the work, which ca- dering that they should be finish- 
pitalists eagerly ‘“‘take up;” and ed in five years; so that a con- 
there the work is paid for when it siderable amount of capital had 
is finished. As, however, it is to be raised ina very short time. 
thought possible that a body of Fortunately the task was not dif- 
gentlemen of equal status to the ficult; for, as municipal tom- 
aldermen and common-council-,foolery and gluttony are not the 
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business of the Hotel de Ville, a 
fund, applicable to the work, 
already existed in its coffers 
amounting to about sixty millions 
of francs. The credit of a cor- 
poration so flushed with ready 
money, is in itself a bank; and, 
when more money was wanted, 
an additional sum of fifty millions 
of francs was eagerly lent by ca- 
pitalists. No sooner are propo- 
sals for a loan announced, than 
the scrip rises to a high premium, 
and the competition for it 1s 50 
strong, that ten millions more 
frances have been raised, by lot- 
tery, upon the excess in pre- 
miums alone. Five millions of 
ate sterling have therefore 
cen raised since the year eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-two, for 
buying up property to improve 
Paris, besides vast sums realised 
hy old building materials and fit- 
tings. ‘lwo years more of well- 
spent and costly activity have 
yet to elapse, before the con- 
templated regeneration will be 
complete. 

The doomed quarters having 
been marked out, notices to quit 
‘are served upon the occupiers. 
The bargain with cach proprietor 
differs little, in the first instance, 
from that entered into between 
an ordinary buyer and _ seller. 
The municipality is willing to 
five so much; the vendor de- 
inands so much; if terms cannot 
at once be arranged, the dispute 
ig referred to a compensation 
jury, composed of members of 
the council-general of the depart- 
ment of the Seine. Upon the 
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whole, our inquiries led to the 
belief that the sums awarded are 
fair. Some cases of underpay- 
ment and hardship eould, of 
course, be adduced on the one 
side, as well as instances of exor- 
bitant demand on the other. 
There are, indeed, whispers, of 
tradesmen living in the line of 
projected improvement, making 
out before-hand on their books, 
enormous transactions which 
only existed zn their books, to 
mystify the jurors into extra- 
vagant payment for loss of trade 
by forced removal. Even lodgers 
are compensated by éudemnités 
lacatives according to the value 
of their holdings. Where one 
family in London is put to the 
rout by the demolition of a house, 
from four to five families are 
ejected in Paris, where the in- 
habitants are nearly all lodgers; 
each house being separated into 
tenements; and each floor con- 
taining a complete and distinct 
houschold.* ‘The consequence 
of the sudden sweeping away of 
habitations, caused sheltcr to 
become uncommonly _ scarce. 
Enormous reuts were, fora time 
demanded, even for the meanest 
garrets and the dampest cellars; 
and the poorer and industrious 
classes suffered intensely. Eject- 
ed families, in @ most piteous 
plight, were seen in the streets, 
following the tumbrils or the 

* In cighten hundred and fifty-one, ac- 
cording to the Census, the average nam- 
ber of individuals living in cach house in 
Paris was twenty-six. In eighteen hun- 


dred and seventeen the average was 
twenty-four inmates poi house. 
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hand-carts in which their house- 
hold appliances were piled, un- 
able to find a roof to cover them. 
Many were obliged to remain out 
of doors in the midst of frost 
and snow, until the government 
caused eertain waste places to 
be hutted, in which they gave the 
houseless shelter, free of charge. 
After a time, new houses were 
ready, and these inconveniences 
disappeared. 

There are, it must be remark- 
ed, some circumstances which 
render these sudden changes in 
Paris much more easy than in 
London. Lonse-building must 
always be a more rapid operation 
in most parts of l’rance than in 
England. Hitherto. underground 
works have not cost much time 
there; and — although the an- 
cient fosses surrounding the gar- 
rison were converted at an early 
period into main sewers, and a 
great straight sewer, running 
east and west under the city, was 
constructed in thirteen hundred 
and seventy — yet few of the 
houses are drained into thei to 
this day. But, by a deerce of the 
sixth of December, cightcen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, a system of 
tubular drainage into them, and 
into a new sewer running parallel 
to the Seine, on the south side, 
was established; ten years being 
allowed to the proprictors of 
house-property to cause the ne- 
cessary connection to be made. 
‘he main sewers will be eventual- 
ly discharged into the Seine a 
fow miles below Paris; but, so 


far above tidal influence, that. 
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the sewerage will be carricd 
away. Not all the grand new 
streets and beautiful houses, nor 
the noble inonuments and public 
buildings, will improve Paris so 
thoroughly and fundamentally as 
this measure. The abolition of 
cesspools centuries old, with 
which its foundations are honey- 
combed, and of the pestiferous 
votiies Of Montfaucon and Bondy 
‘nto which they have for ages 
heen emptied, will inerease the 
hygienic condition of the city 
beyond nll ealeulation. 

The ground cleared, at the 
expense already indicated, had 
to be covered; and the four thou- 
sand master-huilders who habi- 
tually find business in Paris — 
though taking upon themselves a 
fair share of sueh work as adding 
some half mile to the arcade 
Rue de Rivoli already one of the 
arandest streets in Europe) — 
were not able to provide capital 
for reahsing all the gigantic pro- 
jects demonstrated in the plans 
laid out on paper. The universal 
remedy in such a case, a joint- 
stock company, Instantly sprang 
into existence; and the covering 
of those acres of rugged waste 
hnown as the Place de Carrousel 
— with its noble triumphal arch 
and its tall, grim coffce-shop that 
stood for many ycars a solitary 
and shaky spectre of the past; 
with its second-hand book, enrio- 
sity, and stuffed-bird stalls; with 
its clamorous shoe-cleaners and 
politely importunate dealers in 
second-hand umbrellas, eanes, 
and catalogues of the picture 
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gallery — has been gorgeously 
accomplished by the Socicté des 
Immeubles de Rivoli assisted b 

the funds of the Socicté de Crédit 
Mobilicr. The palace of the 
Louvre and the palace of the 
Tuileries — recently not much 
less than a quarter of a mile 
apart — are now joied by gal 

levies and arcades of great archi- 
tectural beauty set with gate- 
ways and pavilions adorned with 
caryatides and allegorical groups 
of the most elaborate design and 
execution. The new editices thus 
enclosing the Place de Carrousel, 
comprise two inner squares, ln- 
mense barracks, public othees, 
an extensive riding - school, 
stables, and great additions to 
the ‘Tuileries palace self. The 
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ments would be tedious. What 
has already been said will give a 
fuint idea of the power of capital 
and skill when energetically di- 
rected. What capital, without 
well-directed skill, can effect 
they huow pretty well from ex- 
perience at home. The architec- 
tural and structural achieve- 
ments of Paris are on @ much 
larger scale than those of our 
Llouses of Parliament, for in- 
stance, yet have taken not a 
hundredth — perhaps (for we do 
not yet see the end of West- 
minster palace loommg in the 
distance) not a thousandth, part 
of the tune. 

We must repeat, however, that 
building of the first clas» is na- 
turally an easier operation in 


same company have also built,!Piauce than in England. The 
close by, the largest boiel in‘neighbourhood of Paris, the 
Europe. ‘The Hotel du Louvre, banks of the Loire, and other 
standing opposite to the north, large districts abound with a soft, 
fuce of these structures, im the, tractable stone of dazzling white- 
Jiue de Rivoli, covers more than!ness, which evtes with little more 
an English acre and a half of didiiculty than wood; hardening 
ground. It has eight hundred with age and eaposure. Squared 
rooms; and presents as splendid imto eubes, and moved with ease, 
a specimen of interior decoration on account of its comparatively 
and furnishing as is known to light speafie gravity, this ma- 
exist. Four years ago, wheuthe terial enables the French mason 
Place de Carrousel was a void, to pile up his walls in half the 
this magnificent traveller's rest time, and with three times the 
was the site of several back|solidity, that au English brick- 
streets. layer can his; the neatness and 

It is needless to detail all that: beauty of the work being neces- 
the Socicte des lmmeubles de Ni-' sarily very much greater. Even 
voli has effected; and, to those rough walls, built with small un- 
readers not thoroughly acquaint-! hewn stone, (limouxinage) are 
ed with Paris as it stood in eigh- more rapidly raised than brick 
teen hundred and fifty-one, «de-|walls, and are often faced and 
scription of the other umprove-,dressed with the softer hewn 
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stone. The new streets abound 
with the richest sculptured orna- 
ment; and this is chiefly exccuted 
after the shell has been run up: 
not delayed piece-meal im the 
sculptor’s shed before being 
set in. 

But, evil was foreseen in this 
rapid building performances 
themselves. Philosophers of the 
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sent about a hundred and fifty 
thousand stone-cutters and stonc- 
setters in Paris, working with un- 
flagging zeal, to earn from two 
francs and a half to five francs 
a-day; to live after so much only 
of the communist principle as 
promotes economy; and to turn 
their faces finally homeward with 
light hearts and heavy purses, 


St. Vitus’s Backlane school ifter they have converted Paris 
shrugged their shoulders, and|into a stone and sculptured para- 
predicted that the concentration) dise. The masons never marry a 
of a prodigious number of work-/ Parisienne, and seldom contract 
men whose employment could!unlawful unions. They live in 
last for only a certain time, would ‘large parties of twenty or thirty, 
be a huge foundation for dis-|called chambrées, in one room, 
turbauce, when the work was for about thirty-eight francs 
done and the workmen dis-/each a-month for board and 
charged. But, the prophets lodging; and soon save enough 
knew nothing about the charac- moncy to marry a woman of their 
ter and circumstances of the own country: and to buy a 
French mason and stone-cutter; house, land, and cows. They 
necessarily the largest body of then stay at home, and send their 
operatives massed together in'sons as emigrant masons to Paris 
the capital. ‘They had not read in their stead. ‘The stone-cutters 
about him in an article on the are in two factions, or societies ; 
French Workman, which ap- one called the Children of Solo- 

eared in this miscellany,* uor mon; the other, the Children of 

le Play’s account of him in his; Maitre Jacques. ‘These work to- 
prodigious its not quite trust-' gether well enough, but do not 
worthy), Monography of thejlive in anything like harmony. 
Workmen of Europe. This author) Whether the four hundred thou- 
declares that the masons are, or; sand persons now engaged in the 
have been — for they are deterio- remaining branches of building 
rating, he says, — models of and decorating, will devote their 
prudence and sobriety. Theyjattention to barricades by-and- 
travel up from La Creuse or La by, becomes very doubtful when 
Haute Vienne — as the Irish hay- we know, that the ordinary ab- 
maker visits England in summer sorption of labour in all the vari- 
— during la belle saison, and re-jous building trades, including 
turn to their homes when frost masonry, usually keeps forty 
forbids work. ‘There are at pre-, thousand operatives out of mis- 

* Vol, XXILL. p. 136. chief in Paris alone. 
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We have said and seen that for which Paris is remarkable. 
the best kind of building is rapid- He polishes the stairs, polishes 
ly accomplished in France; and the banisters, polishes every- 
only the best kind of building is, thing he can lay his hands upon, 
as a rule, tolerated. There, aiand has generally polished his 
house is not a lath and plaster, or!owu manners too. Ile is shrewd, 
a brick-thick, shell. The self-| steady, observant, and can keep 
contained pride of being a re-i lis own counsel withal. Eve 
spectable housekeeper (that is,: tloor Necks him a small, fixed, 
very often, of inhabiting an|;monthly stipend; and he is the 
expensive kennel “without, guardian genius of the whole 
lodgers,” where every sound in house. You ask his wife on which 
the kennels right and left is dis-, Hoor your friend lives, and she, 
tinetly audible) does not exist. the portress on duty, takes all 
The French, like Scotch, live|sortsof pains to make you under- 
one above another, under the'stand her directions, if she sees 
same roof, in the separate floors there be any dulness in your 
of large houses; thus econo-,forcign apprehension. You 
musing space and money. Inthe ascend a thight of oak stairs 
principal strects, the ground (carefully, for the porter-hus- 
floor consists of a shop; then, band is polishing his way down 
comes a mezzanine flour, or trom the top, vigorously) by the 
entresol; then a suite of rooms, help of a banister supported by 
on the same level, which includes bronzed and yilt rails. Your 
every convenience for a family;|friend’s door opened, admits you 
and so upand up, to the highest to alittle hall, in which, when it 
floor. ‘This is usually divided is shut after you, you feel as 
into two sets of apartments, for much isolated from the world as 
residents of humble means. At if you were standing on the mat 
the end of a pretty tesselated of the private residence of the 
passage beside the shop, there| honourable Deputy of St. Vitus's 
18, at the foot of the stairs, a snug Backlane, near Camberwell 
little glass case or lodge. Look-,Green. Little drawing-rooms, 
ing In, you will usually see a wo-,dining-room, study, nursery, 
man in a clean cap knitting a'bed-rooms, kitchen (and a back- 
stocking; a gilt pendule is cer-jstair leading to it, for servants 
tain to be ticking on thechimney-'and tradesmen), all furnished 

iece; and a clean bed ensconced with an amount of sensible taste 
inanalcove. This woman’s hus- highly suggestive to all the De- 
band — always dressed, in ihe! puties in sieCatnbereell And all 
morning, in a cap and a coarse|— horrid idea! — over a shop. 
green apron— is one of the trust-; Yet your friend may be an 
worthy and serviceable class of English baronet or a foreign 
domestic hall-keepers, or porters, count, with thousands a-year, 
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and with some capital horses in a 
stable close by. Does Monsieur 
Viteplume, ehef de bureau at the 
office of the Minister of the In- 
terior, who lives in the floor 
above, or Madame Lonnebonnet, 
the court milliner, who lives over 
him, or M. Burm, the engraver, 
who resides nearer heaven by the 
altitude of one story, or Jules 
Cordon the journcyinan boot 
maker, or Mademoiselle Fleurs- 
chateau, who each inhabit the 
attic apartments — ever interfere 
with the rich baronct, or with 
one another? Never. When the 
cobbler meets the baronet or the 
government official, or madame 
or mademoiselle, on the stairs, 
he claims them as ueighbours 
only by a polite bow, and ‘‘bon 
jour.” 

Even in the more private 
streets, few people occupy a 
whole house. There is generally 
a court-yard surrounded by 
apartments, with one common 
entrance. Sometimes, houses are 
clustered together round a larger 
court-yard, and called acite. In 
the poorer quarters, some 
these cités — which have fallen 
in the general sweep, swarmed 
to a degree prejudicial to health; 
but their populations are now 
distributed. 

‘This plan of residence of course 
necessitates large houses. ‘There 
are no Prospect Places, Adcliza 
Terraces, or Paradise Rows in 
Paris: no small, mean, slightly- 
built streets; but cvery house is 
of sufficient dimensions to admit 
of architectural display. Even in 
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the humblest parts of the town 
the houses are lofty and sub- 
stantial. 

When the stipulated five years 
shall have elapsed, and the con- 
templated improvements shall be 
completed, Paiis will be a marvel 
of improvement. And London? 
London will go on talking for 
and against improvement, for 
another half-century or 60, and 
will remain, a5 to its gene.al 
ugliness, pretty much what it has 
been for the last ten oi a dozen 
years. The Hotel de Ville in 
Paris and the Guildhall in Lon- 
don, are miyhtily expressive, in 
their vast ditlerences, of the in- 
telligence and spirit of the public 
bodies they represent. But then 
the corporation of Paris really 
expresses Paris itself, while the 
corporation of Tondon expresses 
nothing but obsolete pretences 
and abuses. 
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Wriant is a measure of density 
— of the amount of pondeiable 
material elements  contamed 
within a given bulh of substanec. 
The above heading, therefore, 
Intends to include decimal 
weights and measures: which we 
must also adopt if we are deter- 
inined to enjoy the full benefit of 
decimal moneys of account, and 
of a decimal coinage. 

In the case of weights and 
measures, there arises, forus, a 
difficulty in fixing on the unities, 
or starting-points, of our system, 
which does not occur in the case 
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of money. Value is an arbitrary! and measures are therefore, bye- 
and conventional thing; anarticle: laws of nature; and it is of the 
is worth what it will fetch in pe pelea importance to fix upon a 
inarket, and no more. And, whatiunit whose invariable represen- 
is of still more importance, values| tative is to be found in the ma- 
are always fluctuating. Money is terial world in which we dwell. 
nothing but a set of signs con-; What have we done in that re- 
trived to represent certain values spect? We have a measure, the 
of merchandise. But, in more'assumed length of the human 
than the popular sense, there is|foot; and another, the inch, the 
nothing fixed or stable about imagined breadth of the human 
money. The very gold and silver thumb; as if all men were cast, 
of which we make our money-,like rifle-bullets or leaden idols, 
counters, change their value,/in the same iron mould, and had 
often considerably, from week to feet and thumbs of uniform di- 
week. Consequently, the French|mensions. ‘The old French foot 
have selectod the frane as the:and inch are longer than the 
unit of their accounts and cir-: English ones; but if ethnical dif- 
culation, and we are likely to/ferenccs had been taken as a 
take the sovereign asours, simply guide, they ought, 1 think, to 
because it happens to suit them, have been somewhat shorter. 





and ourselves, respectively best. 
Nature will help us tonostandard 
for the regulations of our stock- 
exchange and _ bourse — trans- 
actions. She gives, takes, trans- 


We have a liquid gallon, which 
might perhaps have passed as a 
factor of the contents of the hu- 
man stomach during the age 
when ale-and-beer-drinkers mea- 


mutes, restores, decomposes and sured their powers by the num- 
reproduces; ‘but her capital ini ber of gallous they were able to 
hand remains always the same;|swallow, but which, happily, is 
not a particle of matter disap-) either obsolete or voted low now, 
pears from her surface or her assuch. And our dry measures! 
kernel; not a single elementary We have dry measures with no 


atom is annihilated, or created 
in addition. In short, Nature 
does not buy and sell, and never, 
that we know of, gains or loses. 
On the contrary, Nature is as 
precise and fixed as the ratio of 
the force of gravity to the dis- 
tance, or as the proportions in 
chemical combinations — such 
as, forinstance, of the primitive 
ingredients which, together, 
make up common galt. Weights 
Household Words. XXXV. 


better natural standard than 
existed in the times when a cat 
suspended by the tail with her 
nose touching the ground, had to 
be covered by a heap of wheat. 
The French reformers made 
their lineal measure, or long 
measure, as we call it, the 
foundation of all the rest; and, 
as the terrestrial globe on which 
we dwell shows no symptoms 
either of increasing in obesity, or 
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of wasting away in a galloping variable term, must be the unit 
consumption, they took their of angular measure. But when 
measurements from the carth the exact length of the quadrant 
herself. They ascertained how of the terrestrial meridian was 
many yards it would require to known, although it possessed the 
put an exact-fitting girdle round, great advantage of being a na- 
not her waist or abdomen, for tural and invariable standard, it 
that would vary from the eyuator also proved of rather incon- 
upwards— but from head to foot, venient length for the measure- 
passing through the poles both' ment of tapes, ribbons, and even 
north and south. Such a girdle roads. It was, therefore, judged 
as this, from top to toc, 18 in-| proper to cut it up into a stated 
variable, to whichever part of the number of equal bits, and to take 
carth we apply it; and itis called!one of those bits as the unit to 
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ameridian, from the Latin meri- 
dies, because every such girdle 
strapped round the world is fully 
exposed to the noon-tide sun 
once in every twenty-four hours. 
An infinite number of meridians 
may thus be supposed to be 
twisted round the globe, exactly 
as the threads lie closely side by 
side on a ball of twine. Every 
inch of ground, as we proceed 
from east to west, has its own 
meridian of precisely equal 
length to that of its next door 
neighbour. If you trace any- 
where a sun-dial on the ground, 
the line where the shadow of the 
upright gnomon falls exactly at 
the moment of noon, corresponds 
to the meridian line of that 
special spot, and might be con- 


tinued, of course, perfect 
straight both north and south till 
it reached the poles. 


For convenience, the quarter 
only of the entire meridian was 
taken; namely, from the north 
pole to the equator, for the rea- 
son that it subtends a right angle 
exactly, which, as a fixed and in- 


start from. A mode of division 
was fixed upon which should give 
yortions successively ten times 
tees than the parts divided. Ac- 
cordingly, the quadrant was first 
divided into ten equal portions, 
and then each portion into ten 
others, and so on; or, what comes 
to the same thing, the quadrant 
of the meridian was successively 
divided into tenths, hundredths, 
thousandths, and so on, ‘The 
first sub-divisions being evident- 
ly too long to furnish w mcasure 
convenient for practical pur- 
poses, and quite incapable of 
serving as the unit of ordinary 
measurement, tlie division by ten 
was continued till the quadrant 
was divided into ten million 
parts, and it was found that each 
ten-millionth part, which was 
about three feet and an inch of 
the old French measure, fulfilled 
the conditions requisite for every- 
day usefulness. This length was 
adopted as the unit of measure- 
ment, from which all others were 
to be deduced; and it was called 
MiTRE, @ word which means nei- 
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ther more norless than ameasure. 
Thus, metres fulfil in Freneh 
measurement, the office performed 
by English yards, than which they 
are more thas a trifle longer. 
The value of the métre, and of 
its subdivisions and multiples, 
arises from the circumstance, 
that such measures have a real 
basis, always existing and in- 
variable; since the definite length, 
from which they derive their 
origin, is taken from a natural 
standard. The ony human 
agency applied is, the way in 
hich: thie: erated "length 1s di- 
vided, and the choice of certain 
special divisions, which appcared 
the most suitable for national 
convenience. ‘This standard 
length may therefore be com- 
pared to the lengths of the day, 
or of the year, both which are 
natural lengths, measured by the 
revolution of the earth on its 
axis, orround the sun. All that 
remained for men to do, was to 
divide the length of the year into 
twelve months, that of the day 
into twenty-four hours, and that 
of the hour into sixty minutes; 
but they were equally at liberty, 
as has been attempted, to estab- 
lish @ decimal division of time. 
Although measurement by me- 
tres isa French invention, it has 
the same claim to be adopted by 
the whole family of the human 
race. If all the métre-measures 
in the world (whether made of 
wood, ribbon, ivory, or metal) 
were utterly destroyed and made 
to disappear, the metre itself 
could still be found again, to 
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half a hair's breadth, by repeat- 
ing the same calculations and 
processes by which it was origin- 
ally determined. But better than 
that; if it were required to re- 
cover immediately the lost unit 
of measurement, it would not be 
necessary to recommence so la- 
borious an operation as the mea- 
surement of a notable portion of 
the quadrant of the meridian, 
which occupied several years to 
complete perfectly; ecause, 
after once that unit has been de- 
termined, itis possible, with the 
aid of natural physics, to repro- 
duce it as often as you want bya 
prompt and easy method, which 
will furnish you with an exact 
copy of the original. Space al- 
lows me to say no more than, 
that the oscillations of a pendu- 
lum supply the means. By alaw 
of nature, every pendulum of a 
given length oscillates, at the 
same latitude and elevation from 
the sea, in the same given time; 
consequently, knowing that a 
métre pendulum completes its 
oscillation in such a time (very 
nearly a second), supposing the 
metre to be unfortunately lost, or 
utterly falsified, you have only 
to make a pendulum oscillate in 
that exact time (or to make a 
given number of oscillations in 
twenty-four hours), to regain 
your missing metre, and to com- 

el the absentee M. T. R. (as per 
Times’ advertisement), to return 
without delay to his sorrowin 
friends, when all will be arrange 
for the best, and no reproacheg 
or scoldings given. 
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For these reasons, I humbly 
state my opinion, that more good 
is likely to arise to neighbouring 
countries from the international! 
adoption of uniform measures 
and weights, than from any assi- 
milation of their current coin. 
The quadrant of the meridian, 
and the weight of water at the 
freezing point, are the same for 
all the nations of the world; but 
the prosperity, the credit, the 
debts, the exports and imports, 
the demand and supply of cach 
individua] nation, linge always 
varied, and always will. It does 
really seem, on close considera- 
tion, that national moncys of ac- 
count and coinage, co-existing 
with uniform, international, and 
universally received weights and 
measures, form the system most 
in accordance with things as the 
are at the present epoch of the 
human race; and are, therefore, 
a more natural arrangement, and 
more likely to work well in the 
long run than the equalisation of 
moneys also. 

The French metre is divided 
into ten parts, called décim¢tres; 
but décimétres, like décimes, are 
seldom spoken of in every-da 
language. The décimetre is di- 
vided into ten centim(tres, and 
the centimétre into ten miilli- 
métres, the hundredth and thou- 
sandth parts of a métre respec- 
tively. These arc found to answer 
conveniently and accurately for 
all purposes of small measure- 
mént. Note well, that the divi- 
sions of the métre (as of all 
weights, meastires and coins in 
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France) are expressed by nume- 
rals derived from the Greek: 
thus, a kilom¢tre is a thousand 
mcttres, and answers the pur- 
poses of our mile (than which it 
is considerably shorter) in the 
measurement of French roads. 
Four hilométres make a French 
league, which may be cxlled two 
and a half English miles. It 
cannot be denicd that the metre, 
with its multiples and subdivi- 
gious, offers a simple and natural 


means of measuring length, 
ae the naturalisation of 
which in Great Britain, and 


elsewhere, uo other objection 
can be urged, than the violence 
it would offer to established 
customs, modes of speech, and 
money-charges. 

The clever Commercial Tra- 
veller, whom we have already 
cited, despairs of reconciling the 
inconsistencies accumulated by 
ages in the department of lineal 
measures. He confesses that, 
owing to the relation of the foot, 
or the yard, to the mile, the 
equatorial degree — all conven- 
tional measures, remember, and 
therefore open to modification — 
and to astronomical and nautical 
calculations, the settlement of 
this question is perhaps the most 
perplexing of all. He doubtingly 
proposes the adoption, as the 
unit, of the present foot, and 
the introduction of a new rod, 
the decimal multiple of the foot: 
for, if the yard be retained and 
decimalised, we lose the inch, 
and very likely also the foot. In 
short, he tries to untie the Gor- 
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dian knot, and cannot; yards, 
perches, fathoms, chains, ells, 
and furlongs, are intertwined so 
inextricably as to render the feat 
impossible. Lsay, ‘Cut the knot 
at once; throw away the yard 
measure, and seize the metre.” 
From it every other measure may 
be deduced with equal accuracy 
and fixeduess. Thus, in France, 
the litre, which is no more than 
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(from the Greek) for the mul- 
tiples; but their respective values 
were exactly the same as those 
of the litre and the gramme, by 
which they have nominally been 
replaced. These indefatigable 
servauts of all work, the métre 
with its progeny, have even been 
made to turn their hands to the 
voinage. ‘Twenty-seven five-franc 
meces, laid touching each other 


a cubic dévimétre, isthe element|side by side in straight row, 
of all liquid measures, and oflineasure @ metre across their 
all other measures of capucity. united diameters; while twenty 
‘There is no reason (except the five-frane pieces, fresh from the 
love of confusion, coiplesity, Mint, weigh exactly half a kilo- 
and consequent difficulty, im, gramme, or anew pound. The 
which certain persons find Bele alan should weigh five grammes 
account) why goods that are to/of silver, containing one -twen- 
be measured by capacity —)tieth part of alloy. It will be seen 
whether hquids, as beer; or dry,|that this is no more than a con- 
as secds — should not be meted/ ventional arrangement to manu- 
by the same measures. There; facture inedals of a certain size 
are very many reasons why theyjand weight; the metre can no 
should. Again, — to show the!more fix the value of silver, than 
reneral applicability of the fun-'it can arrest the variations of 
Bigental inctre — the gramme,;human ecaprice, on which all 
the unit or element of all weights, |ideas respecting value depend. 

is the weight of a cubic centi-; The unit of our present liquid 


metre of distilled water, weighed , measures in England isthe gallon. 
in vacuo, at the temperature of 


Its retention is not considered 
melting ice, its point of greatest |advisable, even if we will not 
condensation. 


A thousand of,have the litre, as too outlandish 
these make a kilogramme, less,and Frenchified. The imperial 
than two and a quarter nglish|/pint is suggested as a more 
pounds. On the first publication proper unit. The gallon ts no- 
of the republican weights and/ where in use out of Great Britain. 
measures, as they were called'The United States use the old 
by the commission appointed by/wine gallon, with which ours 
the National Convention, cadil, has nothing in common but the 
was the name given to the unitiname; and it is just this kind of 
of capacity ; aad grave (from the’ nominal community which ren- 
Latin) to the unit of weight and ders the admission of the term 
its subdivisions, changing to bar and thing itself into the new 
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system objectionable. Its deci- 
mal division would necessitate 
the alteration of the pint and the 
half-pint. The gallon, as a mea- 
sure of convivial consumption, 
is decidedly out of place in these 
temperance times; and so salu- 
tary a change for the better has 
the right to demand the sanction 
of law. No harm can possibly 
arise from the new system igno- 
ring the gallon. Brewers, and 
sellers of oil, would have to alter 
their prices in p 
er ten, instea 
ut if the pint were to be preatly | 
altered, the inconvenience would 
be of a very different kind. We 
all of us cee or less fre- 
uently, every da the pint, 
oF the hae pints for itis the nea 
sure proper to sustain strength 
and health, be the drink water, 
malt liquor, or wine; and it is 
the measure for which also, in 
regard to the physical constitu- 
tion of the present generation, 
the brewer calculates the strength 
of his beverages. To meddle with 
a habit of so general a character, 
and which so universally affects 
a necessary of life, could there- 
fore only be justified, if extra- 
ordinary difficulties stood in its 
way. Now, half a litre is less 
than a pint, and its adoption 
would so far aid the cause of. 
temperance. A litre of beer or 
wine, between two persons, as 
is often called for, is a less pro- 
fuse allowance than an English 
quart, which would be ordered 
undersimilar circumstances. The 
galion, undoubtedly, must sur- 
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render at diserction, and yield 
its place either to the pint or the 
litre. 

Pint being itself a Saxon‘word, 
if we obstinately resolve to re- 
tain that measure, corresponding 
terms for its multiples and sub- 
divisions should be preferred to 
Latin or French words. The 
following are propaies by the 
Commercial Traveller, more for 
the purpose of clearly distin- 
guishing the proportions, than 


roportion, say!with any presumption of pro- 
of eight pints.|posing terms. 


In the present 
tea-and-coffee-drinhing age, the 
words cup and spoontul, which 
after all are only imitations of 
the Roman cahx and cochiea- 
rium, have appeared far pre- 
ferable to gill. In the descending 
scale, one pint makes ten cups, 
and one cup ten spoonsful. In 
the ascending, ten pints makea 
can, ten cans make an anker, 
and ten ankers one new ton. 
Upon principles analogous to 
those mentioned in reference to 
the pint, if the same measures 
are found inadmissible in Eng- 
land to serve both for dry and 
liquid goods, then the law ought 
to call the bushel, and not the 
allon, the unit of the measures 
or dry goods. The quarter is 
objectionable, for more reasons 
than one. The division of this 
measure by eight, and its mul- 
tiple, the old and now forgotten 
chaldron, of which it is the fourth 
patt, are things incompatible 
with decimal proportions. Its 
very name is, therefore, to be 
rejected. As to practice, nearly 


wae 
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the whole United Kingdom (Lon- 
don and its immediate depen- 
dencies excepted) reckon by the 
bushel. The quarter is practi- 
ent made use of nowhere 
(although the comb is), being too 
large a measure to be managed 
conveniently in metage; and this 
being the fact, the bushel already 
is the measure generally used. 
The bushel is also the most 
familiar; our farmers, when 
speaking of price and the yield 
of their crops, say so much per 
bushel, and so many bushels per 
acre; and so do the Amcricans. 
although by selecting such a 
moderate base they may appear 
to have taken a more modest 
view of the eatent of their coun- 
try’s production and commerce. 
than their probable future great- 
ness mav justify. Already the 
large number of bushels, in 
which their president annually 
states the yield of their crops, 
have an awkward and unwicldy 
look. It is consequently pro- 
posed that ten bushels shall 
make one decuple, which hence- 
forward will fill the office of 
comb; while one bushel should 
make ten new gallons, and one 
gallon ten tenths. An attempt 
has been made to mix up with 
the question of decimal reform, 
that of abolishing grain measures 
altogether, and making it com- 
pulsory to sell the article b 
weight. As the majority of British 
and Irish markets already weigh 
grain, the abolition of the mea- 
sures seems to be desirable; but 
the object, namely, general uni- 
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formity, would not for that be 
attained, since every market, 
where grain is now sold by 
weight, has its local custom. 
On looking at our existing 
scales of weights, we cannot be 
surprised that the insidious ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Which is the heaviest; a 
pound of feathers or a pound of 
lead?” should be a well-worn 
test of a child’s intelligence. It 
is generally supposed that, in 
the new system, which will be 
promulgated one of these days, 
our present weights, both avoir- 
dupois and troy, will be retained. 
The troy weight, being already 
decimally used by the Bank of 
England, calls only for a passing 
remark. It is stated that both 
the governments, for the Mint, 
and the College of Physicians, 
for their prescriptions, desire to 
1etain the troy weight. If we are 
not to have weights founded on 
the gramme, there are, perhaps, 
no good reasons why they should 
not. The attempt to make a fu- 
sion of this and of the commer- 
cial weight, does not promise 
well. ‘The two weights will not 
compare in decimal fractions. It 
may be better, therefore, to let 
both alone. There is no more 
necessity for comters them, 
than there is for bringing the 
pound and the pint decimal] 
together. Those articles whic 
are weighed by the weight of 
commerce, never are, or at all 
events, never should be weighed 
by the troy, and vice versa. 
Practically, in reference to 
weight, incongruous dry articles, 
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such, for instance, as sugar and 
silver, have as little relation to 
each other as solids and liquids, 
or sugar and oil. They can never 
interfere with each other, when 
weighed and measured. No prac- 
tical objection can, therefore, be 
made to the co-cxistence of troy 
weight and the weight of com- 
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land, might appropriately be 
called weightlings. The deno- 
minations of ounces, drachms, 
Sc. in the weight of commerce 
tue objectionable, as they al- 
ready exist, and are likely to be 
retained in troy weight. For the 
convenience of weighing, quar- 
ters of the hundred-weight, and 


merce — always supposing that stones of ten pound, might be 
the gramme is never to be natu- manufactured; but, as we have 
ralised on the northern shores of the term, quarter, in our mea- 
the Channel. The French metri- sures, the twenty-five pound 
cal weight has been adopted by weight would more fitly be de- 
the German Customs’ Union; and nominated by the term, fourth. 
it cannot be denied that it an- Upon the principle generally 
swers in a perfect manner all advocaicd, that our new nomen- 
purposes, commercial and scien-,clature ought to contain no two 
tific. So, however, will our old! terms alike in sound, but of ditfe- 
weights decimally arranged; and rent application, and by which 
to the advocates of the French the ounce would remain only in 
weight, may be opposed the fact, the troy weight, it is uged that 
that the United States, at present the pound should remain exclu- 
our best customers and likely to sively in the weight of commerce, 
remain so, have our old weights, the ounce being made not only 
and use them, partially already, the unit, but also the highest 
decimalised. The Commercial; multiple of the troy weight. 
Traveller proposes to take the ‘hus, instead of saying, for 
pound of commerce(avoirdupois) example, one thousand vight 
as the unit for all those articles hundred and sixty-nine sover- 
of merchandise which are now ecigns are coined out of forty 
weighed by it; a hundred of pounds troy, we should simply 
these pounds would make the say, out of four hundred and 
hundred- weight; and ten hun- cighty ounces. If it should how- 
dred-weights, or a thousand cver, be found desirable to have 
pounds, would be a load. Ina multiple of the ounce troy 
dividing the pound decimally, (which must, of course, be a 
we shall have ten parts, which decimal one), the term, pound, 
might be called poundlings; the|as belonging exclusively to the 
poundling might be divided into weight of commerce, will, it is 
ten parts, which would be the hoped, be replaced by some new 
lowest division of commercial term, oreven py sonie aneicat cnc: 
weight, and these, after the such, for instance, as the Roman 
manner of our cousins of Hol- decunx, dextans, or the like. 
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Then, as to when the change 
is to take place; and also how; 
whether at once or by instal- 
ments. The Commercial ‘Tra- 
veller advocates that the deci- 
mualisation of the money should, 
on account of its greater difh- 
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be a grave reason in favour of 
the reform in weights and mea- 
sures taking the precedence. 

If we begin with the coinage, 
the Jaw must enact that one fine 
morning everybody shall pay 
and receive in a new mode of 


culty follow the change in reckoning. ‘l'o whatever incon- 
the weights and measures. We venience or confusion the change 
should not think of teaching a/ may give rise, that incouvenience 
child half the alphabet, aud then! will be repeated when weights 
presume that he should hnow;and measures next bave their 
how to read; but we teach himiturn. The same will not happen 
gradually, and we insist first'if the case is reversed. For upon 
upon those letters for which he! whom is it that the onus and in- 
shows most fancy and receptive-'couvenience of the change will 
ness. In like manner should our chiefly fall? It isnot upon her 
decimal reform proceed. A si- Majesty’s ministers or upon the 
multancous change would over-| Master of the Mint; for the law 
tax the paticuce of the people,’ will give them time to prepare. 
and render the reform dis-'It is not upon the bankers and 
ae mee : : ee in nels ae ilar 

pon examination of our pre-' readily convert their rates (where 
sont cumbrous system, it will be they are not already per cent.) 
found that the inconsistencies,’ from vulgar into decimal frac- 
absurdities, and inconveniences tions. Nor is it upon the public 
have inost accumulated in the/at large, who will receive the 
weights; and if our weights are ucw coin at some public office, 
oe ee eee peer grea and s ie ee the ae oe 
are, of being reduced to very on which they received. 1€ 
simple, easy, and rational pro-! onus will fall chiely, if not en- 
portions, they will naturally call tirely, upon the tradesman, who 
inore urgently for a change. But will be expected to answer all 
more still, upon further exami- juestions about the difference 
nation, it will algo be found, that' between the old and the new 
a reform In weights (and mea-, prices, to have by precalculation 
sures), although it seems to pre-| set his new price upon every ar- 
sent to those who undertake to;ticle in his store, and to have 
carry it out, greater diflicultics split all the awkward fractions of 
{han a reform in coinage prob-|the decimal money fairly between 
ably will, yet promises to be; himself and his customers. Now, 
considerably more feasible in its if it be true that there is no town 
adoption, | 4s far as the pedple jor village , or even street, with- 
are concerned, This appears to out tradesmen, and that the vast 
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mal onty of the population are Such is the reasoning of the 
sellers of something or other, it Commercial Traveller, of whom 
must be equally true, that the I now take Icave, and to whose 
success of the change will mainly valorous expedition I heartily 
depend upon the facilities the wish success. The last question 
law will allow them in preparing to ask is, ‘When are these tron- 
for, or rather initiating them-/|blesome alterations to be made?” 


° | . 
selves into, the new mode of ac- Of course, as soon as possible; 


counts. Due preparation, in fact, 
for the day of change is every- 
thing; but the metrical change 
will be more facile than that in 
money, because the former is 
more simple, atleast in the hands 
of the people, than the money, 
which is twofold, namely, of ac 
count and coin. 
buys most of his articles either 
by the hundred-weight, which 
he retails by the pound, or by 


the pound, which he retails by/then. 


The tradesmaniin that respect. 





immediately that the necessary 
calculations are made, and the 
act passed. That is our way. 
We always perform all sorts of 
Ua alterations In a prompt 
and thorough manner. In time 
of peace we aie, some of our 


‘rulers tell us, perfect Chinese, 


But the war! 
Ah, that inakes a difference. We 
are too busy to attend to such 
trifles now. Let us make time, 
It has been remarked that 


the gallon and the peck. He will,}a man is never 50 happy, never 
therefore, have to calculate the'so regaidless of petty troubles, 
price of every article anew, when/ never in such an energetic frame 
the hundred-weight shall be ajof mind, a3 when he has a little 


hundred pounds instead of a 
hundred and twelve, and the 
pound ten ounces instead of six- 
teen. All this will be easily 
enough accomplished, if he 1s 
allowed to gothrough the change 
without being couftused at the 
same time by newmoney. A few 
months will suffice to impress 
him with the advantage of deci- 
mal numbers. The training his 
mind is undergoing during that 


more to do than he well knows 
how to get through with. It is 
the same with nations as with 
individuals. And, perhaps, we, 
of late, may have suffered our- 
selves to be too much occupied 
with minor miseries, straw-split- 
ting doctrinal disputes, and ima- 
ginary peccadillos. When the 
stream of affairs is flowing 
smoothly and steadily in bright 
warm suushine, we just let the 


interval will make it receptive of waves ripple on in their course; 
the more important but to him let a storm arise, we gird up our 

"new coinage; loins, look the tempest in the 

he will then find, to face, and pull at the oars man- 
his surprise, to fit his decimal fully. While the French were 
weight or measure, like cogs in fighting therest of Europe single- 
the whect. handed, with the sober judgment 
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as well as the prejudices of mul- teen months, that we do not want 
titudes in every nation against any moreat present. If the con- 
them, they found time to reform sideration of the claims of Deci- 
their measures, their weights, mals is to be deferred till this 
and their coins. We are engaged day six months, we know, from 
in a war, — a serious one, it is|tolerably one experience, what 


true; but we are buoyed up andthe result is likely to be. 
borne forward by the universal 

belief that we have right on our saat 

side; and, for our companions CHIP 

in arms, we have the most mili- ; 

tary nation in Europe, the French MY GARDEN LIBRARY. 


themselves. If we cannot con- Nornrinea, it is said, is so easy 
trive to make a few necessary as farmmg. You have only to 
improvements at home, although peep over your neighbour’s 
our minds may be fixed on events|hedge, spy what he is doing, 
abroad, we can claim but little and immediately do the same 
eredit to ourselves as able and|thing yourself. Now, I have an 
versatile administrators. idea that 1 am a tolerably good 

Decimal coins and measures gardener; — 1 would grow mus- 
must be decreed at once. Their tard and cress for a wager — say 
introduction, at whatever time, a duck and green peas — against 
would be a sort of coup d'état, — Sir Joseph Paxton himself; and 
arevolution, if you please. And/my knowledge has been gained 
how do people effect coups d’¢tat, |} exactly in that way. In all my 
oe or private? Not, certainly, | gardening excursions there has 

y indecision, timidity, and de-, constantly followed me a poly- 
lay. They buckle up their minds glot cart-load of horticultural 
to do the thing unflinchingly,!books. Some of these are re- 
and at once, throwing their de markable for their obesity. Call 
vidual will into much the same/them manuals, and they make 
attitude as a surgeon does, whcn/tolerably plump handfulls; such, 
he proceeds to amputate a gan- for instance, as Loudon’s Ency- 
grened limb. For, athing done, clopdia, and that jolly fat little 
differs materially from a thing volume the Bon Jardinier, which 
projected. A fact is no fact at looks like two good gardeners 
all till it has become an accom- (single and without incumbrance) 
plished fact, and will serve asa rolled into one. Others are won- 
stepping-stone whereon the foot derful, if true; others, again, 
may be firmly planted, helping are simply stupid. To begin with 
us to make another stride in ad- stupidity, let us open ervey’s 
vance. We have had so many Reflections on a Flower-Garden; 
good intentions on the part of a well-meant piece of platitude 
public men during the last eigh- and fine writing — popular, while 
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milliners’ girls read Minerva- take-for-granted-you-kuow style 
pres novels nee nenny ene of poniar bey is complacently 
ut now for ever shelved with illustrated by a guide-book in 
them. “Emblem, expressive em- my possession. It tells me that 
blem,” “motive, engaging mo-!a certain town contains several 
tive,” is the favourite form of|manufactories, which are duly 
speech with which consecutive|described; but that its peculiar 
sentences open. “ What colours,; branch of industry is an object of 
what charming colours are here! charcuferte “whose name is too 
Fine, inimitably fine, is the tex-|well known to be mentioned 
ture of the web on which these here.” Now, I have patiently 
shining treasures are displayed. traversed the streets of that 
What are the labours of the Per-, town, without discovering whe- 
sian loom, or the boasted com-,ther that special object of pork- 
modities of Brassels, compared butchery be pies, sausages, 
with these curious manufactures chitterlngs, pettitoes, brawn, 
of nature? Compared with these, or tripe. 1 don’t know to this 
the most admired chintzes would very day. 
Jose their reputation; evensuper-| The marvels in my garden- 
fine cambrics appear coarse as library would not mercly fill to 
canvas in their presence.” overtlowing a double volume of 
It is along time before Hervey Household Words, buat would 
lets us get to the flowers at all.’ literally inundate the office itself. 
He stops, first, to shake hands ‘To confine ourselves to trees 
with St. Paul, a “judge who alone; at Fierro, one of the 
formed his taste on the maxims; Canary Islands, there isa wonder- 
of Paradise, and received the ful water-tree, whose leaves con- 
finishings of his education inthe tinually distil pure water; it is a 
third heavens.” And last, the/single tree, as big as a middle- 
snowdrop ‘‘breaks her way,sized oak. In the night a thick 
through the frozen soil, in order, cloud or mist always hangs about 
to present her early compliments it, and the water drops very fast 
to her Jord;” and “the kinc bring and in great quantities. ‘There 
home their udders distended:are lead-pipes laid from it to » 
with,” not milk, — O dear, no! ‘reat pond, which is paved with 
nothing so vulgar, but with “one stone, and holds twenty thou- 
of the richest and heulthicst li- »and tons of water, yet it is filled 
quors in the world;” whatever/in one night. ‘There are seven or 
tap that may be drawn from, and! cight thousand people, and man 
which may or inay not be for-;more thousands of cattle, all 
bidden to be publicly sold, when | supplied froin this fountain. The 
the Maine liquor-law comes into|great pond communicates its 
force in England. To serpentine|water to several lesser ones, 
voly half an inch further; this|which disperse it through the 
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whole island. There is another 
water-trec, and again another; 
but one is enough, unless the 
house catches fire. One summer 
cannot contain two St. Swithins. 
Seriously, the above is a neat 
concentration of the fact that 
forest-clad hills are the sourees'of 
rivers. Read me again this riddle- 
ees ‘There is a plant here” 
(the Isle one “the use of 
it not known, yet hath a strange 
quality. It is like a small tree; 
if you offer to pull it up it con- 
tracts itsclf and sinks into the 
eround, unless you draw hard 
enough to prevent it. 
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whatever courses are taken to 
the contrary. Take away the 
earth from about it, stock it up, 
and manage any way, still some 
root wou’d send up a fresh tree. 
Several of the Potane kings and 
Moguls have tri'dit, and gave it 
over as impossible work. The 
present Mogul has taken a turn 
at it, but finding he is able to do 
no good, he cherishes and makes 
much of it.” The East India Com- 
pany are hereby requested to de- 
mand from the representatives of 
the present Mogul — who is now 
the late, and no longer the great, 


If you Mogul — a sufficient number of 


foree it above ground, you find) sprigs of the pluck-tree, that 
a great worm lying at the root,/every Crimean hero, whether 
and so closely united to it as ifit) English or French, may be able 
were a part of the plant. As this'to decorate his cap with a leaf 


worm grows less the 

bigger, and when ile worm is 
consumed the plant is fixed and 
becomes a sinall tree. When it 
is come to maturity, if you strip 
off the leaves and bark, and lay 
it to dry, it petrifies in a strong 
body hardly to be distinguished 
from white coral.” Do you give 
itup? Surely, no; you must burn 
too warmly to need any help in 
guessing. 

Lastly, you shall have my 
plant of pluck, in the way to 
Agra, which they honour with 
some ceremonies. “Jt may well 
enough,” says the author, “be 
eall’d the tree of life since it is so 
stubborn a nature, that it will 
live in spite of all endeavours to 
flestroy it. It is a sort of wild 
fig-tree, which, having rooted 
itself, continues to grow there, 


slant grows! or two. 
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Trov hast done well perhaps 

To lft the bright disguise, 
And lay the bitte: tuuth 

Before our shrinking eyes; 
When evil crawls below 

What seoms so pure and fair, 
Thine eyes are keen and tiue 

To find the seipent there: 
And yet — I turn away, 

Thy task is not diving, 
The evil angels look 

On earth with eyes like thine. 


Thou hast done well, perhaps, 
To show how closely wound 

Dark threads of sin and self 
With our best deeds are found, 

How great and noble hearts, 
Stiiving for lofty aima, 

Ilave still some earthly cord 
A meaner spirit claims; 

And yet — although thy task 
Is well and faitly done, 

Methinks for such as theo 
Thore is a holler one. 
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Shadowa there are, who dwell 
Among us, yet apart, 

Deaf to the claim of God, 
Or kindly human heart; 

Voices of earth and heaven 
Call, but they turin away, 

And Love, through such black night, 
Can see no hope of day; 

And yet — our eyes are dim, 
And thine are keene. far; 

Then gaze until thou seest 
The glimmer of some star. 


The black stream flows along 

Whose waters we despise, 
Show us reflected there 

Some fragment of the shies; 
*"Neath tangled thorns and briais 

(The task 18 fit for thee) 
Seek for the hidden flowers 

We ure too blind to see, 
Then will I thy great gift 

A crown and blessing call; 
Angels Jook thus on men, 

And God sees good in all! 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER V. 


Horace Rutusrronrn arrived as 
soon as possible after the receipt 
of Paul’s incoherent letter, and 
in a very short time Magdalen 
was free; released on bail, to 
take her trial at the next assizes. 

It was an easy matter enough. 
Any man of the world who under- 
stood how to conduct the affairs 
of real life, even if not a lawyer, 
could have managed it. Yet there 
was something inthe promptitude 
and decision with which Mr. Ru- 
therford acted, that to Magdalen, 
accustomed to the timidity and 
want of practical power in Paul, 
seemed almost heroic, because 
it was simply manly. She never 
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knew how feeble she felt her 
lover to be until she had un- 
consciously compared him with 
another of his own age; one of 
his friends; educated under much 
the same influences, yet on whoin 
life had wrought such diferent 
effects, and to whom ithad taught 
such different lessons. Not that 
she did not fully recognise the 
graces of Paul’s mind and in- 
tellect. The positive and prac- 
tical nature of Horace struck her 
with greater admiration, per- 
haps, because it was a new study, 
and because it was more in ac- 
cordance with her own. 

Horace was soon heart and 
soul in the cause. If Magdalen 
had been his own sister, he could 
not have worked with more loyal 
zeal than hedid, leaving no stone 
unturned by which he could 
establish her innocence. He 
made minute inquiries as to all 


‘the old intimates of her father: 


the trusted family friends. He 
got their addresses, so far as 
Magdalen could give them; and, 
when she failed, if he could only 
have the smallest clue, he man- 
aged to follow it up to the end. 
But, as yet, he heard nothing 
from any of them that could be 
ofuse. One, of whom Magdalen 
spoke the most, escaped him. 
About two years a go he had gone 
abroad; to the German baths: 
since then, he had been wander- 
ing about the continent, and had 
finally gone to Spain; but his 
only relative (a sister who lived 
in Devonshire), knew not pre- 
ciscly whither. As there was not 
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much time before the assizes, he,of cnergy and frankness and 
could not afford to waste a single quickness and penetration, that 
day. But Llorace never flagged no one ever remarked that Ho- 
in hope, endeavour, and encou- race Rutherford was what people 
raging assurances to Magdalen; call a plain man. His manners’ 
continuing his search after Mr.'were rather abrupt; a smile was 
Slade, the missing family friend, | generally playing round his lips, 
with extraordinary pertinacity. and his eyes were eyes thatspoke 
Magdalen was content to let the and laughed. His conversation 
matter rest wholly with him, to was quick and brilliant; usually 
believe in his wisdom and his'on sume topic of the day; rarely 
energy, and to fecl secure so;metaphysical or abstract. He 
long as he told her she might spoke well, told stories and 
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fecl so. 


anecdotes with great spirit, was 


They made a strangcly-con-'brave, generous, prompt, and 


trasting group, the three friends; | 


as unlike physically as they were 
morally; and yet each so excel- 
lent in his own way. Magdalen 
and Paul were both handsome, 
as has been shown before; but 
Horace had no great share of 
good looks; yet he had some- 
thing that compensated for the 
want ofthem. Me was below the 
iniddle size; but firm and stron 
and so well proportioned that his 
want of height was not notice- 
able. Indeed, he left on many 
the impression that he was a tall 
man. He had a rugged, irregular 
face: but its large black eyes, 
and the raven hair curling thick 
and close gave a rough beauty to 
it. Although every feature was 
artistically unlovely; though the 
broad nosc, thick at the base 
and blunt at the end, the un- 
shaped lips, thick also and irre- 
gular, the powerful chin and 
square jaw, were none of thein 
in harmony, yet, from these un- 
promising elements, came such 
a noble expression, such a look 


determined; a man whose hope, 
energy, and self-command were 
all but unconquerable. 

What a different being he was 
to sensitive, shy, poetic, tremu- 
lous, fair-haired Paul! whose 
smiles were like sun-flashes on 
an April day, and whose tears 
sprang as easily asa child’s, and 
were dricd like a child’s. The 


, one, the man of action, born to 


battle with and to control real 
life as it passed by; — to lead 
in the thick of the fight: the 
other, the poet, resting apart 
and above the daily things of 
earth, thinking great thoughts, 
uttering beautiful words, but 
doing no deeds; the dreamer, 
the singer, the poet, but not 
the man. 

By their side, to make up the 
group, Magdalen — paler than 
she used to be, and thinner and 
graver, with her dark-brown hair 
und grey-blue eyes, with her 
cold, dreamy face, in which only 
resolute will and the first traces 
of sorrow could be seen, and her 
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manners half queenly, half girlish 
— stood before the one as a god- 
dess to be worshipped, before 
the other, as a woman to be pro- 
tected. Paul revereneed the 
strength he could not imitate, 
and liorace loved the innocence 
he could so well defend. 

Horace soon saw that some- 
thing was amiss between the be- 
trothed lovers. Indeed, Paul 
told him as much not many hours 
after his arrival at Oakfield; and, 
having made that first confes- 
sion, had ever since drawn large- 
ly on his friend’s sympathy and 

orbearance; going to him to 
complain every time there had 
been any little misunderstanding 
between him and Magdalen; 
which was very often. Lorace 
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very demonstrative, but she was 
never so cold as she is now,” said 
Paul, sorrowfully. 

“Think of how much she has 
to occu her: think of the bitter 
pass of life she isin. Jt is very 
well for unoccupied people like 
you Paul, to ile nothing and 
think of nothing all day long, 
but of love: but the thoughts ofa 
mind torn and troubled, are very 
different.” 

“So it may be,” persisted Paul, 
naively, “but J have had nothing 
to do with her trials, and she 
should not visit them on me. 
Why should she be cold to me 
because her brother is a vil- 
lain?” 

“Well, my dear fellow, that is 
rather difficult to answer; yet 


was kind and sympathising, and) you must be content that it 
gave Paul good advice; telling)should be so. People are never 
him not to be so sensitive; al-'just when they are excited; and 
though he could not but think! Miss Trevelyan is excited, and 
Magdalen harsh. But what was;may perhaps be unjust to you; 80 
to be done? He saw plainly are you to her in your very sensi- 
enough where the fault lay —; tiveness. Women are delicate 
yet who could mend it? If not! creatures to manage, Paul, even 
themselves, thenno one! ‘They the strongest of them. Asaman, 
were unsuited — that was the who ought to be the superior in 


one sad word that comprised all 
the rest. 

“But Paul,” said Ilorace one 
day when Paul had been com- 
plaining of Magdalen’s temper 
— ‘but, Paul, you must forgive 
a little petulance for the sake of 
the "Seg underneath. Ite- 
member — only steel cuts: lead, 
dull and harmless, willnotscratch 
a fly.” 
_ “Yes, Horace, but Magdalen 
is 80 changed! She was never 


inoral power, don’t you think you 
could be les» sensitive and more 
considerate ?”’ 

‘lam sure,” said Paul, timid- 
ly, “‘f do allin my power for her. 
If she demanded any service 
such as hero or Paladin of old 
would give, I would do it for her 
— 0, how cheerfully, how grate- 
fully!” 

“Yes,” answered Horace, with 
a faint smile; “but you are not 
required to give these great ser- 
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vices. You are only required to 
be temperate in your judgment, 
manly, and self-relying. Believe 
me, Paul, there is often more real 
heroism in the suppression of 
doubt, and of the sorrow which 
springs from doubt, than in any 
George and the Dragon conflict 
of olden times. We aie allso apt 
to demand too much. Ife is the 
real social hero who unselfishly 
demands but little.” 

Paul looked distressed. 

“Horace, I need not tell you 
how much I love her,” he said, 
fervently. ‘She is my life; the 
life-blood of my whole being 
The world would be dark and 
cold without her; she is all I love 
— all—all! And when I see her 
eoldness to me, and think that 
she does not approve of inc, it 
breaks my heart. I cannot stand 
up against it. Weak, passionate, 
boyish, mad — ] may be all — 
but it is love for her, and sorrow 
that makes me so!” 

“TTave you no stronger heart 
than this? Why, the real man 
would be able to support more 
than his lover’s ill-temper — not 
that Miss Trevelyan is ill-temper- 
ed; but 1 see that she is fretted 
and irritable — and yet have a 
‘heart strong enough for every 
fate.’ You talk of heroie deeds; 
yet youneglect vourreal heroism, 
which is to bear a little wayward- 
ness bravely. Paul, Paul! how 
often we neglect the flowers at 
our feet, while stretching ont our 
hands vainly to those above our 
heads! How often we neglect the 
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of those that are impossible for 
us to attain!” 

‘‘You are right, Horace,” said 
Paul — “quite right; and I will 
show Magdalen that I am worthy 
of her.” 

At thatmoment Magdalen came 
into the room. Paul was full of 
the impulse created by Horace’s 
exhortations. He flew to meet 
her, took her hand and pressed it 
between both his own. 

Magdalen coloured deeply, and 
withdrew her hand, saying, ina 
low voice: 

“Paul, I do not like this kind 
of thing before other people.” 

“But Horace. He is my bro- 
ther — lke my own flesh and 
blood. He might see and know of 
anything between us.” 

“Mr. Rutherford is not my bro- 
ther,” answered Magdalen, hur- 
niedly; “and,” she added, more 
haunghtily, perhaps, than she in- 
tended, “I will not allow these 
vbsurdities before him.” 

All this passed in a low voice; 
but Horace heard every word of 
it. He was agitated, unconscious- 
ly; and, while thinking Magda- 
len harsh, yet blessed ‘her in his 
heart. Magdalen, also, was con- 
fused and rather angry. She 
turned away without saying what 
she had coine to say to Horace, 
and left the room; Paul standing 
like the statue of despair. 

“There! See how she treats 
me!” he cried pettishly, pacing 
about the room. ‘You see it now 
for yourself, Horace; you see 
her contempt and her coldness. 


virtues we possess, in dreaming She rules me with a rod of iron; 
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she makes me her slave, and 
then spurns me because | am her 
slave. She might be gentler to 
me. What did I do to deserve 
this? — I, who love her so 
much.” 

He flung himself on the sofa, 
burying his face in his hands, 
and quivering convulsively. 

“Is this your way of bearing a 
little displeasure?” cried Horace, 
in his cheery voice, patting his 
shoulder. ‘‘Come, have a little 
more pluck for this once. You, 
who talk of Milton and Cromwell. 
and all those iron heroes, as if 
their lives were as easy as paint- 
ing — do you think they would 
approve of this?” 

“Yes,”said Paul, almost fierce- 
ly, looking up with a strange 
mixture of feverish passion aud 
grief; “‘yes, they would. The 
strongest men love the best, and 
sensitiveness is not weakness.” 

‘Sensitivencss —no. But this 
is not mere sensitiveness; it is 
naked folly,” said Horace, in his 
clear, calm voice. 

“Folly, Horace? Such a word 
from you?” 

“Yes, from me, Paul; and 
don’t give way again, there’s a 
dear fellow, and | will tell you 
why I call it folly. You tease 
Miss Trevelyan with your love, 
a little inopportunely offered — 
you often tease her so. You 
never have the good sense to see 
it in that light; but complain of 
her coldness, when you ought to 
be ashamed of your own want of 
discretion. You areso penetrated 
by your own feclings, that you 
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cannot see hers. She is bothered 
by you; annoyed, and tells you 
so roundly; and you go off into a 
fit of childish despair. The thing 
lies in a nutshell, and that nut- 
shell you must crack, to get com- 
mon sense out of it. Now, don’t 
bombard me with blighted feel- 
ings,” he added, seeing that Paul 
was about to argue. ‘Accept my 
view as both just and real. You 
will find your account in being 
guided by a little more worldly 
wisdom than you have hitherto 
allowed. Believe me when I tell 
you so.” And Horace strode out 
of the room before Paul could 
answer. He went to find Magda- 
Jen, intending to lecture her as 
well, and to make her feel that 
she was unkind, and persuade 
her into better behaviour. For it 
was very sad to see these young 
people teasing each other s0 
much, all for want of common 
sense and mutual understanding. 

She was in the dining-room 
when he went to her; standing 
very mournfully by the window, 
looking out on the drizzling rain 
that fell like the fringe of a 
mourning garment from the dark 
clouds aloe Her own face was 
as sad as the heavens, and her 
heart was as heavy as her eyes. 
When Horace came near her, she 
turned with a little impatient 
movement, for she thought it 
was Paul come to have a scene 
and then make up. When she 
saw it was Horace, a flush like 
crimson flashed suddenly across 
her face. She smiled, and half 
held out her hand, sighing as if 
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suddenly relieved from some 
heavy burden. Then, as if she 
remembered something, — she 
drew herself away, checked the 
impulse and the smile both, and 
looked at him almost as coldly 
as she would have looked at 
Paul. 

‘“‘T have come to take a liber- 
ty,” said Horace, smiling, but 
with a certain embarrassment of 
manner, too. For he did not like 
this business, now that he was 
close upon it. 

“What is it?” asked Magda- 


len. “Notavery great one, Lam 
sure.” 
“‘T want to have a long quict 


talk with you, if you will allow 
me,” he answered, and leading 
her to a chair. His manner was 
slightly authoritative; but it 
pleased Magdalen, surfeited as 
she was with loving slavery. 

‘Has anything gone wrong, 
Mr. Rutherford?’ 

‘‘In your cause? — no, no- 
thing; but much in your life will 
vo wrong, if you are not careful. 
Forgive my frankness; I am an 
old friend, now, and feel as if 1 
have the right to advise. May I 
speak openly, without the fear 
of offending you, Miss Tre- 
velyan?”’ 

“Yes,” said Magdalen, timidly. 

“Twill, then. 1 want to speak 
to you about my old friend, 
Paul.’ 


‘‘What of him?” asked Mag- 
dalen, with one of her sudden 
looks of pride. 

“Do not be offended, Miss 
Trevelyan; I will say nothing 
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that ought to shock the most 
sensitive pride. But I must be 
frank. Do you think you are wise 
—Ido not say right, but simply 
wise — in your conduct to Paul? 
It is a delicate subject, and one 
that I have no earthly right to 
approach; but you are young 
and inexperienced, and seem to 
me to want a judicious adviser. 
Let us pass all ceremony. Think 
of me as of an old grey-headed 
priest come to confess you, and 
let no false modesty mar my use- 
fulness to you. Are you not 
somewhat harsh and hard to 
Paul? He loves you very dearly 
— more than you perhaps know; 
his whole life seems to hang on 
you — his whole happiness on 
your kindness.” 

‘Too much so,” said Magda- 
len, suddenly. “If he did not 
love me so much; if he could live 
without following me, like a 
child after its nurse; if he could 
bear a little impatience, and per- 
haps injustice, without weeping 
as he does — which only makes 
ine more impatient and more 
cold, Mr. Rutherford; — if he 
had more practical power, more 
knowledge of the world, and 
were less dreamy and romantic; 
if he did not always talk of the 
future so wildly, and with such 
strange satisfaction; if, instead 
of imagining himself a hero, he 
would be content to be first a 
man, I should be kinder to him: 
but” — and Magdalen looked up, 
with a full and almost appealing 
look, into Horace’s face — “he 
wearies me! I am very, very 
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sorry for it. I would give all I 
have in the world not to feel so 
wearied by him, but I cannot 
help it. 1 love and respect him 
very much.” And Magdalen got 
up, and walkedaway. “If,” she 
then said, suddenly coming back 
and standing before Horace, 
with an expression and in an at- 
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strength and of her lover's weak- 
ness together. Horace pitied them 
both; but he pitied Magdalen the 
more, because he sympathised 
most with her. If he had beena 
woman, perhaps he would have 
pitied Paul. 

“Ah, well!” said Horace half 
aloud, rising from the sofa; “I 


titude sufficiently passionate, “if dare say they will get on better 


he has told you to speak to me, 
zou may tell him in return what | 

ave said. My love for him will 
be always in proportion to his 
own manliness and common 
sense. If he continues as he has 
been ever since poor papa’s 


when they are once fairly mar- 
ried. Itisaterrible position for 
both, and no one knows which is 
more to blame — for certainly 
Paul is very tiresome, and Mag- 
dalen is harsh,” which was all 
that could be said for and against 


death, I shall get to hate him. both. 
My husband must be aman who! After this lecture from Horace, 
can help and direct me, not a Magdalen, by a visible effort ov er 
child sobbing out melancholy herself, was hinder to Paul than 
bits of poetry.” she had been of late, and the boy 
Magdalen, asif she had uttered was consequently as wildly hap- 
the most tremendous secret, and py as he had formerly been un- 
committed the most atrocious reasonably in despair. But Ho- 
crime, rushed from the room to race saw, by every sign which 
her own chamber up-stairs;! Magdalen strove to hide, that his 
where, locking the door, shejraptures bored her as much as 
flung herself on her knees, and,!his complaints had done before; 
for the first time since her arrest,!and that the cause of their dis- 
fell into such a passion of grief union lay decper than anything 
as she had never yielded to in that Paul could do or undo now. 
her life before. |She was disenchanted, and saw 
Horace sat for a few moments their want of moral likeness — 
ding lis eyes after she had perhaps she exaggerated it: but 
Something in her tone and it was still there, and could not 
manner had thrilledthroughhim; be repaired. The effort of a few 
and, wlnle wishing to condemn days soon became too much for 
her, had enlisted him on her side. Magdalen: again she relapsed 
She looked so strong and beauti- into hcrold manner of impatience 
ful, and he felt how far below her and coldness, and again Paul be- 
Paul was; he understood also came heart-broken and hysteri- 

what she must feel as awoman la- cal. 

tely come tothe knowledge ofher; Again Paul spoke to Horace 
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— again besought his interces- 
sion; with such despair, such ruin 
of hope and happiness; with such 
a wrecked life, that Horace, 
strangely unwilling, was foreed, 
for mere pity’s sake, toundertake 
this most painful and unpleasant 
task. And, as whatever he un- 
dertook he went through with 
thoroughly, he spohe to Magda- 
Jen again with even more deci- 
sion, force, and distinctness than 
before. And he told her plainly 
that she was very wrong. 

“Did Paul give you this mis- 
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eycesas hardandas bright assteel. 
Her lip did not eurl, only her 
nostrils dilated, and those glit- 
tering eyes looked unutterable 
contempt — contempt even of 
him. Then a dim softness came 
over them; that cold glitter was 
lostin a deeper and darker radi- 
ance — something that was not a 
tear, but that softened them like 


itears, stole up into them, as she 


looked at him, steadily, but 
timidly. ‘Lhe pride of that 
haughty head was gone, the 
swelling throat relaxed and bent 


sion?” said Magdalen haugh-|forward; and Horace felt his own 


tily. 


eyes grow dim and darklike hers, 


“He certainly spoke to me of!as he met and returned her look. 


your coldness to him; but | have 
also seen it for myself,” Llorace 
said, not looking in her face. 
“And may | ask what you ad- 
vise — nay, desire me to do?” 


suid Magdalen, still in the same 


minner. 


He held out his hand, she laid 


‘hers in it, and he pressed it 


warmly. 

‘Poor child!” he said, “poor 
child!” 

A sigh, so deep and heart-sent, 
that, despite her effort to suppress 


“Be as hind to him as pos-!it,escaped from her like a shiver- 
sible,” said Ilorace, stealing a ing kind of groan, awoke her as 


glance into her flushing face. 


“And you — who, at least, are 
manly — can say such a word to 
me for my future husband!” 
bitterly. 
“Kind! kind! — the word you 
would use to a child, ora slave, 
Kind to aman 
who ought to stand as your ideal 


exclaimed Magdalen 


ora petlap dog: 


of good and of to the 


power, 


being whom, neat to God, you 


ought to reverence and worship. 


Kind! — he asks his friend to 
plead with his obdurate lover,and 


beg her to be kind!” 


She looked at him with her 


from an instant’s tranee, and she 
withdrew her hand hastily; turn- 
ing away fromhim. Butashadow 
had fallen between them, and 
words, which the car never heard, 
had been spoken from heart to 
heart. Horace started as if he 
had seen a horrible vision, or 
heard unholy words, and, passing 
her, said without looking at her, 
‘“‘{f you are strong, do nottrample 
on the weak.” And so left her, 
in a state which she coufd not 
define to be either happiness or 
unhappiness. 

‘““She is right,” said Horace, 


proud head flung back and her “and Paulisafool. How used 
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and poetry. But now — I would 
rather be the most rugged fea- 
tured ogre that ever terrified a 
naughty child, if J were but 
strong and manly, than accept 
all his loveliness and his weah- 
ness with it. No woman shall 
say of me, that she does not re- 
spect me — not even Magdalen!” 

So Paul was not much ad 
vanéed by this inte1views; and all 
that Horace said, when he ques- 
tioned him as to his success, was 
the pithy advice — “Let hei 
alone,” and “don't worry me 
now, Paul, Iam busy.” 


CHAPTER Vi. 


Tue assize-time was fast ap- 
prone ne and the trial of Miss 
revelyan for forgery was, of 
course, the talk of the neighbour- 
hood. It can be imagined what 
was the excitement in a couutry 
place, where the family was so 
well known, and where everyone 
took that peculiar kind of interest 
in each other — half fault-findin 
and half responsible — which 
gives a domestic character, 
wh not always a domestic 
, to a small socicty. Of 
course Andrew Trevelyan found 
some partisans. There are al- 
le advocates for every side 
and every person. Even about 
Oakfield a few — not many — 
were to be found who thought, 
indeed, that that codicil was 
very strange, when everyone 
knew how fond old Mr. Treve- 
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little he had ever cared for his 
daughter; and who said also that 
it was unjust; forthough Andrew 
had been a wild young fellow 
enough, yet he was married and 
steadied now, and all that ought 
to be forgotten. Mr. Trevelyan 
had forgiven him many times be- 
fore. If he had forgiven his 
marriage, he need not have been 
so very harsh for anything else. 
And after all, what had he done 
to justify his disinheritance? 
Magdalen wasa good girlenough, 
they dared say; but she was one 
of those plaguy clever women 
one never can trust. The neigh- 
bours talked and wrangled in 
this way among themselves; there 
being Guelfs and GlInbellines 
about Oakfield —strong Andrew- 
ites and Magdalenians, Horace 
worked in his own way, letting 
no one into his plans; while Paul 
suffered such agonies of mind 
from the coming shame and pub- 
icity, as ee t almost earn 
ga Tha for his cowardice. 
The day came, and Magdalen’s 
trial came too. ‘the court was 
crowded. Every person of any 
note whatsoever in the county 
was there. Wagers had been 
made about it; irreconcilable 
quarrels and one marriage had 
alike sprung out of it: it had 
lighted up a civil war all about 
Oakfield, and every one was 
anxious to see how the battle 
would terminate. The Andrew- 
ites were the weakest in numbers, 
but the must powerful in lungs; 
while the Magdalenians con- 


lyan was of his son, and how tentcd themselves with the frigid 
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sympathy of allwell-bred people, of perception; like a man whose 
and “hoped poor Miss'‘Trevelyan senses are heightened and stimu- 
would succeed.” The case was lated in power by opium. He 
called; and, in the midst of the seemed to possess almost an 
most profound silence, Mag- added sense, and to be able to 
dalen took herplacein thefelon’s divine what he did not see. One 
dock. thing troubled him — the post- 
She was ordered to remove her hour. The London post did not 
bonnet; which demand, after arrive at that town till the late 
much apparently angry discus- afternoon, and he was expecting 
sion, was at last merged into the a letter to-day from the missing 
compromise of throwing up her friend, Mr.Slade, whose address, 
veil. Then the whole court was amongst the mountains of Cor- 
astir, — silks rustling, boots dova, he had at last discovered. 
creaking; some standing up and He had been in constant cor- 
eraning over their neighbours’ respondence with old Miss Slade, 
heads; some leaning forward; and had calculated to an hour 
others backward — all to obtain that he might receive a letter to- 
a good look at that noble face,|day from her brother, supposing 
calm and dignified in the cri- | his had been answered so soon a8 
minal’s place. Horace stood near; was possible. He felt sure he 
her. His interest in the cance ome find some important news 
had become too strong to admit!therein when it did come; but 
of his trusting himself with the this wretched post would not be 
defence of Magdalen profession- in till nearly four o’clock, and 
ally. But strong, clear, and how drag on so long as that, a 
prompt, he watched every coun- cause that might only employ an 
tenance; every turn of the case, hourortwo? So Horace was on 
and made frequent and valuable the rack, but he bore his torture 
suggestions to the prisoner’s bravely, and made no one else 
counsel. Paul sat near to Mag- miserable by showing it. Mag- 
dalen also; but in a state of great dalen was pale asastatue: stague- 
physica] weakness and mental like, too, in her movementg — 
agitation. He had just so much acting, looking, and 8 
lite left in him as to be able to like a somnambulist — with pre- 
lean forward against a table with- ternatural calmness and self-pos- 
out fainting; althongh, if he had session; as if her nerves had 
not been seated, he must have been made of iron. Paul stifled 
fallen. Occasionally Horace was his sighs so ill that he moaned 
‘agitated too; but his agitation and drew more sympathy thanall 
took the shape of excitation, and the rest. 
gave him greater quicknesseven The trial proceeded: Andrew 
than usual. He had more vivid- was the first witness for his own 
ness of thought, more keenness prosecution. He swore thatsome 
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years ago he read his father’s reprimanded by the judge. This 
will — the same ay had remained was the case for the prosecu- 
to the day of his death; that he tion. 

had seen him signit, and alsothe Magdalen’s only plea toall this 
witnesses, William Slade and was a+imple denial. The counsel 
Joseph Lawson — the last since’ for her defence stated, that she 
dead. He said that his father had neither forged the codicil, 
had often called him his heir; and'nor been even made acquainted 
he put in letters wherein that ex with its existence. Her father 
pression was repeated many had forbidden her to send for her 
times, amidst reiterated assuran-! brother during his last illness — 
ces of his love and trust. But, which point had been made much 
he could show none, nay not so of by Andrew and his counsel — 
much as a line of his father’s he was evidently very angry with 
writing after the date of the co- him. Magdalen did not hnow 
dicil. This he slurred over as' why; but he refused to hear his 
wellas he could, and his counsel name, and most peremptorily re- 
protected him. Ile also swore,/fused to see lim — But, as her 
that his sister could imitate his father had destroyed or 1emoved 
father’s handwriting perfectly,|the whole correspondence with 
also his style of expression; in the insmiance offices, with which 
proof whereof he put in certun!/Andrew Lrevelyan had been 
other letters, written in girlish |endeayouring toobtain money on 
fun years ago, confessed to Sa ees on his father’s lite (at 
undisputed. To this he added,/|least she had not found a Ime of 
that the codicil was, to the best/it), nothing lke a reason for the 
of his behef, notin the handwri change asserted to have taken 
ting of his tather; whom he had place in him, was able to be 
never offended, and who could given. ‘Lhe asseition did her, 
not, therefore, have had any jtherefore, a great deal of harin, 
reason for so suddenly disin ‘seeing that it was unable to 
heriting him; that it was a for be substantiated by evidence. 
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gery written by his sister. ‘The 
counsel for the prosecutor had 
argued, that this was not so im- 
probable, seeing that the wit- 
nesses were |’aul Lefevre, the 
betrothed of the prisoner, who 
would consequently share with 
her, and the old nurse, since 
dead — the wet-nurse and foster- 
mother of the accused. ‘Con- 
veniently dead,” said the coun- 
sel; for which expression he was 


ILorace looked up to her and 
nodded, and smiled after her 
counsel had concluded; but his 
eyes were bloodshot, and his lips 
had turned quite blue, — for he 
knew the painful effect which this 
unsupported assertion must have 
on the jury, and the handle it 
would give to Andrew's counsel, 
He looked again and again at his 
watch, and cursed the dragging 
hour in his heart. ‘Then he con- 
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quered that passing fit of de- 
spondency, and set to work and 
hope again. 

Paul was examined next. His 
agitation, the uncertain hesita- 
ting voice in which he answered 
the questions put to him, his 
changeful colour, and timid man- 
ner, all madea very bad impres- 
sion on both the jury and the 
public. Few said he was sensi- 
tive; many that he too was guilty 
— a participator in Magdalen’s 
imputed crime. Horace was in 
despair. ‘To the question directly 
put, and apparently easy to be 
answered, if he saw Mr. Treve- 
lyan sign that codicil, he gave 
such a hesitating answer; he suf- 
fered himself to be so perplexed, 
bewildered, and brow-beaten; 
he got himself entangled in so 
many hopeless contradictions, 
and made such awkward adinis- 
sions, that more than one of the 


jury exchanged glances, — and 
one, an old friend of Magdalen’s, 


shook his head and = sighed. 
When he was ordered to stand 
down, — “You have said enough, 
sir, for us, and too much for the 
prisoner's cause,” said the coun- 
sel for the prosecution; —he had 
entangled the whole matter in an 
inextricable web of confusion 
and suspicion. 

Magdalen looked at him grand- 
ly and coldly as he passed. Her 
lip slightly curled, but not un- 
kindly. Her eyes met those of 
Hforace fixed mournfully, but 


very tenderly, on her; and, for| 


the first time, hers drooped and 
her lip quivered; but it was not 
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her trial that she was thinking of. 

The case was drawing to a 
close, and still it was not four 
‘o'clock. Horace besought her 
counsel to delay it as much as 
possible, and by so. doing, 
‘weakened the cause yet more; 
when at last the hands pointed to 
'five minutes before four, and the 
messenger who had been sta- 
tioned at the post-office, rushed 
in, breathless with a packet in 
hishand. ILorace seized it, saw 
at one glance that it came from 
London, tore open the envelope, 
and observed that his agent there 
had enclosed certain letters and 
documents with the post - mark 
“Spain” upon them, and darted 
upon that which was signed 
‘William Slade:” 

Most important evidence, this, 
which a post might have lost! 

The first letter read aloud was 
the following, addressed to Ho- 
race hutherford, Esq. 


Drak Sir, — It is with no small sur- 
ptise and indignation that [ hear of the 
dastardly attempt of young Trevelyan 
aeunst the honour and existence of his 
sister; not that Dought to have satd sure 
plise, for my knowledge of that young 
man's character has been of many years’ 
standing, and from tov undeniable pourees, 
to allow me ever to feel surprise at any 
crime he may commit. I am, however, 
most happy to be able tou contribute to 
the estublishinent of my god-daughter's 
happiness; and, while unwilling to trust 
such precious documents as those which 
I nuw enclose to the hazard of the post, 
yet, seemy no better means before me, I 
send them to you, in the fall farth and 
hope that they may arrive in, time, and 
be found sufficient, Pray present my 
moat affectionate luve to Miss Trevelyan, 
‘and believe me, dear sir, in the commun 
interest we both have in this case, youra 
fuithfully, WILLIAM SLADE. 
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Mr. Slade’s handwriting having 
been proved by a witness whose 
attendance Horace had secured 
beforehand, the documents en- 
closed were read. They weiea 
copy of the codicil in Mr. Treve- 
lyan’s hand-writing, the corre- 
spondence between himself and 
the insurance - oftices, and this’! 
letter, addressed to Mr. Slade, 
then at Wiesbaden :— 


DeEaAR FrienD, — You know that I do 
not often make conhdants, noi lay on my 
firends the burden of my suirows But 
you must be contcnt to be the caception 
to-dav, and to receive both a charge and 
a contession, in tiust for your godchild’s 
future beneht The correspondence I 
have enclosed will show you my latcst 
trouble about my son You know, deir 
friend, how oftcn I have pirdoncd his cx 
cesses — how many times I have crippled 
my resources to pay his debts — how 1 
have always loved hiin, and how I have 
always belleved in him. My cycs are 
dim now to think of the ruin in my heart 
which this discovery has mad. I could 
have forgiven anything but this but this 
heartleasness — calculating the chanccs 
of my life, and making a per-centage out 
of my infrmities — histening my deith 
by his wishes, and, not content with the 
inheritahce he knew I was to icave him, 
gambling on the chance of my speedy | 
decease — this discovery has worked | 
such a change in my feelings — has 
opened my eyes to the boy's real cha- | 
racter so fully, and bas made me 80 sin- 
sible, by contrast, of my daughtcr’s 


worth — that I have to-day revokcd my | 


will, and left all that I may die possessed 
of to Magdalen. A strange pres ntiment 
makes me send you these papcra. Ido 
not wish them to be found and com- 
mented on after my death 1 would 
rather that you kept them In safe and 
secret custody until they are wanted — if 
ever they may be wanted — to support 
the codicil 1 have executed to-day. 

Your godchild 18 quite well, and grow- 
ing daily handsomer. You know of her 
engagement to a young artist who came 
into the neighbourhvod about two years 
age? He is a worthy lad, but somewhat 
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too flighty for my taste; however, ffashe 
likes him that is all that need be asked 
for. And as they will be independent 
afte: my death, I have no further doubts 
ato the prudence of the marrage Keep 
my secret, dear Slade, toll after my death, 
and believe me always your affectionate 
friend, ANDREW J[RLVELYAN. 


Although the document was 
proved to be in old Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s handwriting, yet none of 
the papers so suddenly produced 
It was 
admitted that they brought to 
the case stiong corroborative 
testimony of whathad beenurged 
in favour of the prisoner's 1nno- 
cence. There was a sharp and 
lengthy discussion on this point. 


Fortunate that it was so; for 
the arguments of counsel (con- 
tinually interrupted by the judges 
as being quite nregular, and only 
tolerated by them in mercy tothe 
prisoner) had nearly te:1mmated 
when a sunburnt, unshorn old 
gentleman foiced his way into 
the court. The commotion he 
cicated attracted Magdalen’s at- 
tention. In struggling his way to 
the counscl’s table, the stranger 
turned to look at the prisoner. 
Sbe utteied a faint cry, and ex- 
claimed — “Mr, Slade!” 


It was he sure enough; and he 
was called into the witness-box. 
His parole evidence was pei fect! 
conclusive, and this closed the 
case. The counsel made a very 
brief comment, the judge summed 
up, and the jury without quitting 
their box found the defendant 
“not guilty,” amid the loud and 
prolonged cheers of the court — 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 
cheers which the judge himself happiness and gratitude. 


did not interfere to stop. 

** How cleverly managed! How 
did you get up that evidence, 
Rutherford?” asked Andrew’s 
counsel, shaking him by the 
hand. They were old friends. 

‘“T found a memorandum in an 
old pocket-book of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s, ‘wrote to Slade to-day,’ 
under the same date as the codi- 
cil; and 1 thought I could get 
something out of that. I found 
that Mr. Slade was Miss Tre- 
velyan’s godfather, so that it all 
looked likely he would havesome 
information to give.” 

“By Jove, a good move,” said 
Magdalen’s late champion; and 
then the two learned brothers 
sauntered out of court together, 
to the amazement of the vulgar, 
who believed in legal histrionics. 
Mr. Slade took Magdalen to his 
sister, who had been staying with 
1 friend to be near enough to re- 
ceive early news of the result 
of the trial. Paul and Horace 
went together to Oakfield: Ho- 
race joyous, full of the most 
boyish spirits, laughing, leaping, 
ind singing; the only reward he 
asked, to see her the first, and be 
the first to reccive her thanks; 
Paul agitated, trembling, and 
unnerved. <At last she came, 
bringing Miss and Mr. Slade with 
her as guests. As she descended 
the carriage, IIorace darted 
through the gates, and, with 
epost one bound, was beside 

er, 

She took both his hands in 
hers — her face eloquent with 
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“God 
bless you! You are my pre- 
server,” she said; and then, she 
added, in a tone that quivered 
through every nerve — in a low, 
deep, rich tone, that sunk like 
music to his heart — “I would 
rather owe my life to you than to 
any one in the world; God bless 
you, beloved friend, again, and 
again.” 


Paul had only enough strength 
left to fall into her arms rather 
than to take her in his, covering 
with a boy’s passionate kisses the 
check that had just been brushed 
by Horace’s raven hair. She could 
not bear this. Miss Slade was 
manifestly shocked, and her bro- 
ther smiled wickedly; Margaret 
dashed her lover’s trembling 
hand away, standing in a strange 
fit of passion and beauty, with 
such an expression of pride, 
terror, and love in her face, as 
haunted him for days after. He 
gently asked, how he had offended 
her? He knew he had given his 
evidence ill; but would she not 
forgive him? It was love for her, 
and pity and grief that had un- 
manned him. 


Magdalen looked up with one 
wild wide glance to Horace — 4 
look that transformed her whole 
face — then turning to the dark- 
ened part of the hall, she spoke 
peuby to Paul, and offered him 

erhand, He ran fondly to take 
it, caressing it; when with alow 
cry, and wringing ber hands, as 
if she would strip a coat of fire 
from them, she rushed from the 
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hall; and they saw her no more|ing his way through its mire; and 
for that day. so, doubtiess, it did seem to the 
“It was,” said Mr. Slade to,carriage horses, who at last 
Horace, when they parted for the floundered aloug so slowly that 
night; ‘too grave a matter to,the pedestrian whom they had 
trust to the post; sol posted off, overtaken kept easily by the side 
by the same mail as that which of the coach — though at a re- 
brought my packet. Confound spectful distance, certainly, after 
those custom-house fellows for the first bucketful of mud that it 
detaining me; or I should have/splashed over him. The gentle- 
beaten iny own letter in the race inan inside the coach, when he 
by several hours.” could see no longer, shut up 
his portfolio, and returned the 
Saeed a Ngee ae 
1 sreast Lining of his coat. He then 
A COUSIN IN NEED. roused himself to look out of the 
On a dreary autumn day, more, window, and judge, from the mud 
than ahundred yearsago,aheavy and darkness, how far it might be 
travelling - carriage was slowly to Berlin. For the first time, he 
lumbering along the muddy road perceived that a muddy young 
from Potsdam to Berlin. Within man was walking at a little dis- 
it, was one person only, who took tance from his horses. Though 
no heed of the slowness of the more than reasonably travel- 
travelling: but, leaning back ina stamed, he trudged on as if his 
corner, was arranging a multi- limbs were stiong and his heart 
plicity of papers contained in a light. Through the drizzle and 
sinall portfolio, andinaking notes | the darkness ail that could be seen 
in a pocket-book. Since he was of his face was sensible and good- 
dressed in a plain dark military} tempered. He had just finished a 
uniform, it was fair to suppose pipe as heattracted the traveller's 
that this gentleman belonged to attention, and was in the act of 
the Prussian army, but to which shaking out the ashes and re- 
grade of it nobody could deter-| placing the pipe in a wallet slung 
mine, as all tukens of rank had over his back, whenhe heard him- 
been avoided. A dreary Novem- |self addressed in the manner fol- 
ber evening was closing in; and, lowing, and in rather an autho- 
though the rain had for a time ritative tone of voice: 
ceased, yet dark masses of clouds ‘“Hollo! young man, whither 
flying through the sky, gave are you bound this stormy-look- 
warning that a ‘weeping dark- ing night?” 
ness” was at hand. The road ‘That is more than I can tell 
grew heavier and heavier — at you, not being at home in this 
least, so it should have seemed to part of the world. My wish is to 
a foot traveller who was plough- reach Berlin; but if I find a rest- 
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ing-place before I get there — Berlin; or what could have put 
to that 1 am bound, for I ama- this idea into your head?” 
weary.” “Why,” rephed Heinrich, “I 
“T should think you must have have just become a clergyman, 
a two hour's walk before you,” Without the smallest chance of 
was the unsatisfactory remark Setting anything to do in my own 
that followed. neighbourhood; I have no re- 
lative to help me, and not quite 


The young manmade no reply, money enough to find me in ne- 


ter a short pause ‘an- ; 
and afte 1ort pause the stran Leacnnies: 


ia aes “But,” said the Prussian, “ what 
“Tf it pleases you to rest on on earth has this to do with cou- 
the step of the carriage forafew singin Berlin?” 
minutes, you are welcome so to“ Well, now, whoknows? Many 
do, Herr What’s-your-name.” — of my fellow-students have got 
‘My name is Heinrich Meyer,” good appointments, and when- 
replied the young man; ‘one of ever! acked them to let me know 
those who wisely never refuse the how it was done, the answer al- 
small benefit, because the larger ways was — ‘A cousin gave it to 
one is not to be obtained.” He me,’ or ‘I got it through the in- 
thankfully accepted the not very | terest of a cousin, who lives at 
clean place allotted to him. Serlin.’ Now, as I find none of 
From inside the window the | these useful cousins live in the 
next question put to Ileinrich country, Lmust go without their 


was: help, or else hunt for them in 
“What are you going to Ber- Berlin.” 

lin for?” This was all said in a comical, 
“To hunt for some cousins,” dry way, so thathis listener could 

was the answer. not refrain from laughing, but he 
“And pray who may they be?” made no comment. However he 

asked the unknown. pulled out a piece of paper, and 


‘Well, to tell you the truth, J] began to write upon it. When he 
have not an idea who they are, or had finished, he turned round to 
where to look for them. Indeed, Heinrich, saying, that he ob- 
it is more than doubtful whether, served he had been smoking, and 
1 have so much as an acquain- that he felt inclined to do the 
tance in Berlin, much less a re- same, but had forgotten to bring 
lation.” tinder with him Could Herr 

The questioner — who should Meyer oblige him with a light? 
have been an American colonel ‘Certain Me with great plea- 
—looked amusedand astonished, sure,’ was the promptreply; and 
as he suggested : — Heinrich, taking a tinder-box out 

“Surely there must be some of his wallet, immediately began 
other motive for your going to to strike a light. Now, ithas been 
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said, that the evening was damp, vice. If he says he will help you, 
— it was so damp that there rely uponit he willkeep his word; 
seemed little august prospect of but he is rathereccentric, and the 
the tinder’s lighting; moreover, way he sets about doing a kind- 
the wind blew the sparks out al- ness may perhaps seem strange 
most before they fell. to you. And now,” he continued, 

‘Well, if your cousins are not ‘“‘as the road is improved, I mugt 
more easily to be got at, than hurry on the horses, and so bid 
your light is, [ pity yon, young you good evening, hoping you 
sir,” was thesoleremark towhich will prosper in your new career.” 
the stranger condescended, ashe As Heinrich began to express 
watched Heinrich’s laborious en- his thanks for the good wishes of 
deavours. his unknown fried, the signal was 

“Nildesperandumismymotto,” given to increase the speed of 
answered the young man; and the horses, and, before he had 
when the words were scarcely time to make any acknowledg- 
uttered, thelighthad beenstruck. ments, he found himself alone 
Inhis delight atsucceeding, Hem- again. The young man was no 
rich jumped up on the cureigee (Mi eastounhcd at what had taken 
step, and leaning through the! place; and ashe gazed on the slip 
WILLUUW, LurUsE Lue UiuUueL Cage ry UL paper, coulu JUL neip wUMUeL- 
in the direction of the gentlc-|ing whetherany good would come 
man’s face. ‘“Hurra, sir, putt)ofit. These were the only words 
away!” written on it: 

After a short pause, during 
which time the stranger had been Pera ee = If or ee ae 

uffing at his pipe, he removed it | f° Views oF the Bearer, beinrich Micyer, 
Fearn eee oath ‘and addresacd you will oblige your triend, F. 
Heinrich in this way ; — 

“T have been thinking over 
what you have been telling me;| ‘Time willprove this, asitdoes 
and perbaps, ina humble way, ['all other things,” thought Hein- 
might be able to assist you, and/rich, as he proceeded on his way. 
thus act the part of the cousin! Somchow or other, the road ap- 
you are seeking. At all events,|/peared less wearisome, and he 
when you get to Berlin, take this/felt less tired and footsore, since 
note,’ handing him the slip of|receiving the mysterious bit of 
paper on which he had been|paper. Hope wasstronger within 
writing; ‘‘take this note to Mar- tani than she had been for many 
shal Grumbkow, who is some-|a day; and on her wings he was 
what of a friend of mine, and who/j carried pleasantly along, so that 
will, I think, be glad to oblige me. |he reached Berlin by nightfall. 
But mind! Do exactly ashe bids} The noise and bustle of the ca- 
you, and abide strictly by his ad-|pital was new to him; and he 


Let me know the result of your inter- 
view with him. 
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found some little difficulty in ma- 
king his way to the gasthaus, to 
which he had been recommended 
by the pastor of his parish. The 
bia having been once in Ber- 
in, was considered, in his part 
gf the world, an oracle in all 
matters connected with town-life. 
The innwas, however, found at 
last, and after a frugal supper 
and a goodnight’srest, our friend 
arose, ready to nope and believe 
everything from the mysterious 
note, which he started forth to 
deliver immediately after break- 
fast. 
Obliged to ask his way to Mar- 
shal Grumbkow’s, he wasainused 
and surprised at the astonishment 
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terview lasted about twenty mi- 
nutes; at the end of which time 
the marshal dismissed him, de- 
siring that he would call againon 
that day fortnight. 

Ifeinrich employed the interval 
in visiting the lions of the town. 
There was a grand review of the 
troops on the king’s birth-day; 
and, like a loyal subject, our 
friend went to have a reverent 
stare at his majesty, whom he 
had never seen. Atone point of 
the review the king stopped al- 
inost opposite to Heinrich; and 
then was suggested tohim, as the 
reader robably suspects, that, 
after i he must have seen that 
face somewhere before. Was it 


depicted on the countenances of the friend who hailed him in the 


those persons of whom he made 
the inquiry; as if they would say, 
“What business can you have 
with the Marshal Grumbkow ?” 
The house was however at last 
gained, and having delivered his 
missive to a servant, Heinrich 
awaited the result in the hall. In 
a few minutes the servant re- 
turned, and requested him, in the 
mostrespectful manner, to follow 
him to the marshal’s presence. 
Arrived there, he was reccived 
most courteously; and the mar- 
shal made many inquiries as to 


muddy road? Impossible! How 
should a king betravellingat that 
time of the day? Atany rate, it 
vexed him to think that he had 
not treated the gentleman in the 
coach in a very ceremonious 
manner. He had thrust tinder at 
his nose, and cried to him “ Puff 
away!” 

At last the time appointed for 
his second visitto the marshal ar- 
rived. His reception was again 
most favourable. The marshal 
begged him to be seated at the 
table at which he was writing, 


his past lifeand future prospects;!and proceeded at the same time 
requested to be told the name of to business. Unlocking a drawer, 
the village or town in which he and bringing forth a small bundle 
had been last residing; the school of papers, he asked Heinrich, as 
In which he had been educated; he drew them forth, one by one, 
at whatinn he was living in Ber- if he knew in whose handwriting 
lin; and so forth. But still, no the various superscriptions were? 
allusion was made, eitherto the Heinrich answered, that to the 
note or the writer of it. Thein- best of his belief one was that of 
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Herr Mudel, his former school- ing, ‘Indeed, Herr Marshal, there 
master; another, that of Doctor must be some mistake?” 
Von Hummer, the principal of | No answer was vouchsafed, as 
such a college, and so on. ‘the marshal continued to lead 
‘Quite right,” remarked the him through various galleriesand 
marshal, “and perhaps it may/apartiments until at last they 
not surprise you to hear that I, reached the door of one situated 
have written to these different!inacorner ofa wing of the palace, 
gentlemen to inquire your cha-, where the marshal’s knock was 
racter, that I may know with!answered by a short ‘‘come in.” 
whom I have to deal, and not be As the door opened, one glance 
working in the dark.” As he said' sufficed to convince Heinrich that 
these words the marshal fixed his lhiis friend in the mud, and his 
eyes on Heinrich to see what king, were one and the sane per- 
effect they had, but the young son. ‘The poor cousin-seeker 
inman’s countenance was un- greatly confused, knelt before 
abashed: he evidently feared uo! Frederick- William, and began 
evilreport. “I feel bound,” con- faltering out contrite apologies. 
tinued the marshal, ‘“‘totellyou, ‘Rise, young man,” said the 
that all that they say of youis king, “you have not committed 
mostfavourable, and lamequally, treison. How on earth could you 
hound to believe and act upon! guess who I was? I should not 
their opinions. I havenow to beg travel quietly if I meant to be 
of you to follow me to a friend’s every where recognised.” 
house. After re-assuring Heinrich, the 
The marshal descended a pri-jking told him, that he was pre- 
vate staircase leading to the pared to do whathecould topush 
court- yard, crossing which he him forward inthe profession he 
assed through a gate in the wall had chosen. ‘ But, first,” he said, 
into a narrow side street, down “I must hear how you preach. On 
which he conducted Heinrich, Sunday next, therefore, you shall 
till they arrived at a private en- preach before me; but, mind, | 
trance to the palace. Heinrich shall choose the text. You may 
began to get exceedingly ner- retire.” 
vous; the conviction that his}; By the time Heinrich Meyer 
jdea was not a mere trick of the reached his own room in the inn, 
imagination, became stronger he had fixed in his mind the fact 
and stronger. Could he have had that he was topreach to the king. 
his own wish, Heinrich Meyer, The fact was only too clear, and 
would at that moment have been all he could do was to set about 
forty miles from Berlin, At last his sermon as soon as he should 
as he found himself, following/have been furnished with the 
Grumbkow, even into the palace, text. For the remainder of that 
he could notrefraiu from exclaim-| day, he never stirred out; every 
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step on the stair was to his ears;its solemn sounds, the preacher 
that of the bearer of the text. was led to the pulpit. he con- 
Nevertheless, evening and gregation were astonished, not 
night passed, and the next day! only at his youthfulness, but at 
was far advance, but still no, his being an utter stranger. 
text. The pulpit steps were gained, 
What was to be done? There'and the thought flashed across 
were only two days before Sun-; Heinrich’s mind that possibly he 
day! He must go and consult the;should find the text placed for 
marshal, but the lattercould give him on the desk. 
him no further information; all But, as he was on the point of 
he could do was, to promise that,, mounting the stairs, an officer of 
if the king sent the text through the royal household delivered to 
him, it should be forwarded with him a folded piece of paper, 
the utmost possible despatch. saying, “His majesty sends you 
That day and the next passed, | the text.” 
and yet Heinrich heard nothing, After having recited the pre- 
from eitherking or marshal. Only|liminary prayers, the preacher 
an official intimation had been, opened the paper, and lo! — it 
sent, as was customary, that he wus blank — not a word was 
had been selected as the preacher, written on it. What was to be 
on the following Sunday at the,done? Heinrich deliberately ex- 
chapel royal. ‘amined the white sheet, and after 
If it had not been that Hein-|a short pause, held it up before 
rich knew himself to possess no; the congregation, saying, ‘‘ His 
inean powers of oratory, and that; majesty has furnished the text 
he could evenextemporiscin case; formy sermon. But youmay per- 
of emergency, he would have cer- ceive that nothing whatever is 
tainly run away from Berlin and upon this sheet of paper. ‘Out of 
abjured his discovered cousin. nothing God created the world’; 
As it was, he abided the course I shall, therefore, take the Crea- 
of events, and fortified himself tion for the subject of my dis- 
by prayer and philosophy for the course this morning.” 
momentous hour. Sunday morn- In accordance with this deci- 
ing arrived, but no text! sion, the preacher went through 
[einrich went to the church the whole of the first chapter of 
appointed, and was conducted to Genesis in a masterly way, his 
the seat always sct apart for the style being forcible and clear, 
preacher of the day. The king, aud his fluency of language re- 
With the royal family, occupied markable. His audience, accus- 
their accustomed places. tomed to the king’s eccentricities, 
The service commenced, but were far more astonished at the 
no text!—the prayers were ended, dexterity with which the preacher 
and whilst the organ pealed forth had extricated himself from the 
Household Words. XXXY. 12 
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difficulty, than at the dilemma in 
which he had been placed. At 
last the sermon was ended, the 
congregation dismissed, and 
Heinrich found himself in the 
sacristy receiving the congratu- 
lations of several dignitaries of 
the church, who all prophesied 
for him a brilliant future. 
Heinrich ventured to express 
his amazement at the singular 
proceeding of the king, but was 
told that he could only have ar- 
rived recently from the provinces, 
if he did not know that such va- 
garies were quite common to his 
majesty. In the midst of the con- 
versation a messenger arrived to 
conduct him to the royal pre- 
sence. Being totally unaware 
whatimpression his sermon might 
have made upon the king, the 
cousin-seeker rather dreaded the 
approaching audience. But Hein- 
rich had scarcely crossed the 
threshold of the king’s room 
when his majesty jumped up, and 
thrust a roll of paper into the 
young preacher’s hand, exclaim- 


ing, ‘‘tHurra! sir! — puff away! 
— take this for the light you 
gave me!” 


Then, throwing himself back 
in a chair, he laughed heartily 
at the young preacher's look of 
surprise and confusion. The 
latter scarcely knew what reply 
to make or what to do, but just 
as he had got as far as “Your 
majesty —* the king interrupted 
him, saying, “Make no fine 
speeches; go home quictly and 
examinethe contents of the paper. 
You came to Berlin to seek a 
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cousin; you have found one, who, 
if you go on steadily, will not 
neglect you.” 

It is hardly necessary to add, 
that the roll of paper contained a 
good appointment at the univer- 
sity of Berlin, and made Heinrich 
Meyer one of theroyal preachers. 
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Manynrrs make the man; the 
want of them the fellow. Man- 
ners also make the woman; and, 
above all, manners make the 
child. Nay, even manners make 
the dog. There are ill-behaved, 
untidy dogs (like poor unfor- 
tunate Launcelot Gobbo’s), who 
only serve to bring upon their 
owners disgrace, abuse, and fisti- 
cuffs; while there are cleanly, 
considerate, praiseworthy dogs; 
dogs who will offer their paws to 
be wiped with a napkin before 
entering a drawing room; dogs 
who prepossess you iy their 
favour as soon ag you look at 
them; dogs whose refined and 
courteous demeanour will intro- 
duce you to the acquaintance of 
the very persons you desire to 
know, picking them out for you 
in a public walk. 

In another sense, manners 
make the man; that is, they make 
his fortune, <A ready smile, a 
modest assurance, and a patient 
and deferential power of atten- 
tion, have carried a man further 
and higher than great talents or 
brilliant powers of mind. A 
pleasing address, if not the best 
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letter of recommendation, is cer-/ingly, such educational helps to 
tainly the best assistant to a ado escent men and women have 
good one. A spoonful of honey enjoyed immense _ popularity, 
will catch more flies than a gal-, when their merits have in the 
lon of vinegar. Politeness is the | least entitled them to deserve it. 
current coin which purchases the, Witness Lord Chesterficld’s let- 
most for the least outlay. There-'ters, in their day; witness the 
fore, all these things considered,'novels of the Almack’s class, 
mind your manners, — young, which, I believe, were studied by 
people who are just beginning!many as much with the object of 
the world! self-improvement in deportment, 
And you do try to mind your,as for mere amusement or for 
manners, | must confess. Therc| vulgar curiosity about the doings 
is an epoch in every well-con-|of their social superiors. Wit- 
stituted young person’s life,when ness, too, the numerous little 
he or she is anxious to please, for manuals that are hatched in 
the mere sake of pleasing. The broods by the press at the pre- 
elders wish them to please, to at- sent day, and are sold at most 
tain the end of world] advance-_ obtainable prices, from two- 
ment; but, for themselves, virtue pence to a shilling and upwards. 
is its own reward. Many sincere| Witness the True Courtesies, the 
and lasting friendships have: Spirits of Etiquette, the Guides 
been formed between the young to Polite Society, the Codes of 
and the middle-aged, in con-| Manners, the How-to-dress-well 
sequence of the latter having! Handbooks and the Dinner Table 
kindly trained their juniors in the Observances. 
drill of etiquette; thus helping’ Why, in‘this branch of artisti- 
them to perform the first stage cal knowledge, a living guide is 
of their march with a firm foot-| better than one in print, arises 
step, to the avoidance of blun-/from the fact that the details of 
ders and exposure to ridicule.;manners are conventional and 
Happy for the neophyte is it, to capricious, while their grand 
meet with the protection of such’principles and their spirit only 
a Mentor! who, in the majority'arc universally accepted. Even 
of cases, is some bed hestied, in the same country, the obser- 
thorough experienced woman; vances that are inviolable in cer- 





but, as the height of good luck 
does not happen to every one, 
the young are obliged to have re- 
course to such aids as they can 
find. ; 
_Books are necessarily the ad- 
visers of those who have no com- 
petent friend to refer to; accord- 


tain castes and cliques are ab- 
surd if laid down for others. But 
your tutor in etiquette will tell 
pon what is right and proper in 

is and your circle, in respect to 
minutis; a book can only lay 
down regulations which may or 
may not be applicable to the 

12% 
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society in which your orbit lies. to be perpetuated in type, prob- 
It is less ridiculous even general- ably was not aware of the origin 
ly to despise such minutie of of the whim — for it is nothing 
pump-room etiquette, than to more — which often involves the 
observe them strictly mal-apro- disciple in ludicrous difficulties. 
pos. The plain rusticity of a Almost the universal habit of the 
country farmer is much less ab- French — in the middle and 
surd, when met with in London, |lower classes, at least — is to cut 
than are Cheapside and Regent!|up whatever happens to be upon 
Street airs and graces shown oft their plate into mouthfuls (no 
‘in a little market-town. For!'matter whether it be roast meat, 
those especially who are likely to! boiled meat, vegetables, or fish), 
take a wide range of travel, the and then, laying the knife quite 
great point will be to ground on one side, they eat it with the 
themselves well in the funda- fork in the right hand, a piece of 
mental elements of self-posses- bread being in the left, if re- 
sion, self-respect (which involves quired. In large table d’héte 
respect for others) personal dinners, where you are expected 
neatness, aready appreciation of to partake of five-and-twenty or 
what is admirable in any shape, | thirty dishes, the portions offered 


a desire to be pleased (which im- to each guest are sometimes 80 


plies the desire of pleasing), and 
an allowance to others of in- 
dulging their innocent peculiari- 
ties, as we assert the right of in- 
dulging our own, when not offen- 
sive. With such broad views of 
goodbehaviour, youmay journey 
respected from the north pole to 
the south. If you unflinchingly 
cling to the etiquette-books and 
Islingtonian formula, you will 
often excite a smile asan amusing 
specimen of affectation. 

No rules of behaviour that are 
contrary to common sense need 
be adhered to anywhere. For in- 
stance, ‘‘In eating fish, use your 
fork in pene right hand, and a 
piece of bread in your left” — 
that is, never cat fish with a knife 
and fork, a8 you would meat. 
Now, the writer who caused the 
above generally-received dogma 


small that the fork alone suttices 
to dispose of them. Somebody, 
in an endeavour to import the 
mode (at about the epoch of the 
introduction of white table-cloths 
at dessert), spoilt it, and, in 
short, made nonsense of it, by 
confining it to fish, and tabooing 
the knife completely in that 
special case. Such trifles do not 
belong to cosmopolitan good 
manners, though they may be 
curious to observe as national 
inarks. Thus, in ninety-nine 
cases out of ahundred, you may 
tell an Englishman from a 
Frenchman or a German by the 
way in which they each eat soup. 
The former puts the side of the 
spoon to his lips to sip the fluid; 
the latter presents the spoon 
lengthwise in front of his mouth, 
in the way in which a juggler 
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must, if he seriously intends to 
swallow the spoon. 

There is a book called La 
Petite Civilité de la Jeunesse, or 
The Little Civility of Youth, 


which well deserves translation, 
with a few trifling modifications. 
to adapt it to a Protestant nation. 


It is looked upon as the rule of 
right in France. In many points 
it is admirable; but, in several 
particulars of etiquette it does 
not agree with the teachings of 
the London Guides to Polite- 
ness. Thus, in one of the latter 
we are told: “* When your visitors 
arise to go, ring the bell for a 
servant to attend them. Merely 
rising from your chair and bow- 
ing, if not very intimate, is suff- 
cient leave-taking: never attend 
them to the door.” Now this, 
though common enough in Eng- 
land, would not be thought very 
courteous in France. Little Ci- 
vility says, “You must always 
re-conduct those who pay you a 
visit to the door; and if they have 
to get into a carriage, you must 
not retire till they have taken 
their seats. When there are 


ladies, you must offer your hand| 


to help them into their carriage. 
When, amongst the visitors you 
receive, there are some who re- 
main while others are departing, 
you ought only to accompany 
those whose position is sufficient- 
ly distinguished to justify your 
eavin e rest of the company 
on their account. When a lady 
rises to take leave, you must quit 
every one else to conduct her to 
the door of the suite of rooms, 
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and even further, if respect re- 
quires. Whena person to whom 
you pay a visit chooses, in spite 
of his superior rank, to conduct 
you as far as the door, either 
of the suite of rooms or of the 
street, you ought not to refuse 
the honour; but you must show 
your sense of it by marks of the 
most profound respect. It is a 
gross piece of rudeness to make 
poops wait who pay you a visit. 
f you are unable to keep them 
sieel aaed so long as politeness 
would seem to require, you ough 
to excuse yourself in the most 
kind and civil way possible, with- 
out even attempting to conceal 
that you are occupied with im- 
portant business. Nothing,” con- 
tinues the Little Civility, “is more 
insipid and more troublesome 
than the conversation of those 
persons who put everlasting ques- 
tions on the most trifling sub- 


‘jects, and about which they have 


no need to ask for information. 
It is contrary to good manncrs to 
question persons of a superior 
rank, except very rarely. When 
business or circumstances com- 
pel you to interrogate them, it 
must be done in the politest terms 
and the most respectful expres- 
sions. It is a rule of good man- 
ners, when you enter a company, 
never to interrupt the conversa- 
tion by inquiring what it has 
been, and is about. If you find 
that an explanation of the kind 
would be the cause of tiresome 
or embarrassing repetitions to 
others, you should keep silence, 
try to catch the thread of the dis- 
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course, and wait till a favourable 
orn. arrives of learning 
what you wish, without annoying 
any one. Nevertheless, it 1s an 
act of politeness to inform a new 
arrival, briefly and quietly, what 
topic of conversation is under 
discussion. It is very uncivil to 
inquire of any one, what he has 
been doing, or what he is going 
to do.” 

It 7s uncivil — disgustingly un- 
civil! Aud yet there are imper- 
tinents, with brazen fronts and 
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hand; otherwise, beware how 
you open your mouth. The very 
first inquiry will cause your at- 
tendant guide to regard you 
either with pleased interest, or 
with weary indifference. 

In some points, the French 
and English printed rules agree, 
while our practice at home does 
not accord with them. The Spirit 
of Etiquette decrees that “A sa- 
lutation must always bereturned, 
even to one of the very lowest 
condition.” Little Civility goes 


eyes like those of a stuffed tabby|even further: “You ought to 
cat, who will draw every tooth! salute all the persons whom you 
in your head, if you do not check; know, wherever you mcet them. 
them. It makes one’s blood boil) In saluting an inferior, you ought 


to see cunning horse-leeches 
pumping dry timid young per- 
sons, who dare not yet say the 
bold word No. What, as Little 
Civility indicates, can be a more 
offensive breach of good manners 
than for even clderly persons to 
acquire the habit of pues all 
sorts of questions, point-blank 
or roundabout, in season and 
out of scason! Observe, I do 
not ask a question. I take your 
judgment for granted, and end 
the sentence with a note of ex- 
clamation. No one asks the 
Queen a question; and, in de- 
scending the social scale, the 
rule, instead of losing all force 
whatever, only becomes a little 
less stringent. Even with per- 
missible questions, there 18 a 


not to wait till you are forestalled 
by him. Well-meaning persons, 
whose heart is in the oht place, 
endeavour to be beforehand in 
this respect with every onc be- 
longing to their acquaintance. 
Above all, it is becoming in 
children to adopt the mode. To 
be hindered by pride from re- 
turning @ salutation is the sign 
of a very foolish and narrow 
mind. Every person of superior 
rank, endowed with noble senti- 
ments, may be known by the 
obliging manner in which he ful- 
fils this duty. In isolated spots, 
it is usual to salute the strangers 
whom you meet by chance. If 
the persons in whose company 
you are salute others whom the 

meet, you must follow their 


great difference in the style of example, and remain uncovered 


putting them. Ifyou are visiting 
any establishment, for instruc- 
tion or amusement, take care to 
get the subject well-up before- 


if they stop.” 

It is a solecism in English man- 
ners (which may be accounted 
for as a remnant of feudal times), 
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that, while the labouring man, 
the small farmer, andthe country 
schoolmaster, take off their hat 
to the squire, the squire does 
not take off his hat to them. A 
condescending nod, a patroni- 
sing look, is no equivalent return 
for a formal salute. Such a style 
of politeness towards inferiors 
adopted as a system, would in 
France be criticised by the ut- 
terance of one single word — 
‘“cochon!” It might be even 
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he must return it instantly. Si 
Said Abbas, the marabout(priest) 
of the Beni Haffif, was one day in 
the Friday market of the Beni- 
Ourtilan. A Kabyle, named Ben- 
Zeddam, went up to him and 
kissed his hand, The marabout 
no doubt in an absent fit, omitted 
to return the salutation. “By 
the sin of my wife!” said Ben 
Zeddam, setting himself in front 
of Si Said, gun in hand, “you 
will return me what I lent you 


dangerous there in troubled just now; if not, you area dead 


times; and, in short, will not 
answer out of England, unless 
perhaps in Russia. There are 
people in the world whose fiery 
spirits will blaze u 
you neglect to render them like 
for like. If, for instance, you 
are bent ona tour in Africa, you 
will find the Arab vainglorious, 
humble, and arrogant by turns, 
but his next door neighbour, 
the Kabyle, remaining always 
wrapped up in pride. ‘This pride 
abe importance to the slightest 

etails of everyday life; imposes 
on all a great simplicity of man- 
ners; and, for every act of de- 
ference, exacts a scrupulous re- 
turn. Thus, the Arab kisses the 
hand and the head of his superior 
with abundance of compliments 
and salutations, caring but little 
all the while whether his polite- 
ness is responded to ornot. The 


Kabyle does not compliment. 


He kisses the hand or the head 
of the chieftain or the aged man; 
but, whatever may be the dignity 
or the age of the person to whom 


this tribute of respect is offered, 


man.” The marabout performed 
the ceremony required. Now, 
this was a lesson not easy to 
forget. Still, on consideration, 


fiercely, 1f [ would not advise the shooting 


of squires for breaches of salu- 
tational reciprocity; only, if his 
worship did not take off his hat 
to me in return, I would never 
again take off mine to his 
worship. 

Exactly as the little distine- 
tions in their codes of etiquette 
are one reason why the French 
have believed the English to be 
proud and cold at heart; so the 
manners of the French have 
caused them ta be despised and 
undervalued by their Mohamme- 
dan tributaries in Africa. 

General Daumas’s sketch of 
Algerian manners is well worth 
attentive study. No nation, it 
seems, 1s better skilled or prac- 
tised than the Arabs are in the 
forms of urbanity, and in the 


verbal caresses which facilitate 


access and predispose ta a gra- 
cious and favourable reception. 
No pcople know better how to 
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conform to the respective exi-| But it may happen that amongst 
gences of various social posi-'the persons to be saluted there 
tions, by treating every one ac-;are members of a different, and 
cording to his rank. They take!consequently a hostile religion. 
care to give you what is your To avoid wounding these indivi- 
due; notan atom more, but also;duals by expressions on which 
not an atom less. Everything is;they would set no value; and, 
graduated according to under-|on the other hand, to avoid com- 
stood regulations, which are the promising sacred words in the 
subject of traditional theory./company of infidels, vague and 
The very prologue of the code; more general forms are em- 
of politeness is a long affair,' ployed, as for instance, ‘Health 
consisting of interminable lita-|to my people.” Nevertheless, 
nies, of the formulse which equals; you will meet with a number of 
imperturbably exchange when- fanatics whose wild and timorous 
ever they happen to meet. There; consciences would refuse to make 
are general expressions suited such a compromise, and who 
for any time of the day, and,would believe their salvation to 
others that can only be used,be in peril if they did not es- 
from morning till noon, or from/ tablish a marked distinction be- 
noon till night. There is a less tween themselves and miscreants. 
marked shade, in the cireumlo- On entermg a company where 
cution by means of which an/Christians or Jews are present, 
Arab inquires after the health of! they will not fail to say, ‘Health 
the wife of the person with whom |to the people of salvation!” or 
he chances to be conversing. To,‘‘Health to those who follow re- 
name her, were she lying at the |ligion!” Notwithstanding this, 
po of death, would be a great it will be understood that, in the 

reach of good manners; conse-| districts subject to the French 
quently you make your inguirics| domination, prudence closes the 
inindirect allusions. ‘How are/|lips of fanaticism; and that they 
the children of Adam? Ilow goes, would not risk affronting persons 
the tent? How is your family? who might make them pay dear 
How are your people?” and for their want of politeness. On 
even, “How goes the grand- accosting an Israclite, amember 
mother?” Any clearer designa- of the population so long en- 
tion would only awaken jealousy. slaved and so harshly persecuted 
It would be remarked, “He must by the followers of Islam (a man 
have seen my wife; he must be to throw stones at, to borrow the 
acquainted with her, since he Arab expression), if you con- 
inquires 80 very particularly descend to speak the first word 
after her!” and to treat him with affability, 

In ordinary conversation pious you say to him, ‘May Allah 
phrases frequently intervene. make you live! May Allah aid 
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\ 
you!” This simple phrase, which; An Arab will never pass before 
is an exceptional piece of polite-|a group of his equals or his supe- 
ness if accorded to a Jew, would riors, without saying ‘‘ Health be 
be an insult to a Mussulman. lwith you!” They always reply, 

Official etiquette is rigorous;! With you be health!” These 
every pointis scrupulously noted.' words are pronounced in a grave 
An inferior salutes his superior, and solemn tone of voice, which 
by kissing his hand if he meets, contrasts strongly with the light 
him on foot, and by kissing his and laughing mode in which their 
knee if he encounters him on!French conquerors accost each 
horseback. The marabouts andj other. ‘lo ask any one how he 
tolbas, who belong to religion does in a careless off-hand style, 
professionally, whatever may be‘to salute him as a matter of no 
their position in the Mohamme-'importance, to assume an atti- 
dan church, contrive to recon-'tude which does not accord with 
cile their natural haughtiness of the serious phrase, ‘‘May the 
character and their pride of caste’ health, or salutation (of Allah) 
with the quality of pious humili-'be upon you,” strikes the Arabs 
ty. ‘They snatch back their hand as excessively offensive. Their 
abruptly; but they do not with- criticisms on such behaviour are 
draw it from the ofiered kiss, till endless. ‘It must be a very ridi- 
the simple believer is in the atti-/culous circumstance,” they re- 
tude of giving it. They do not mark, “to ask your relation or 
refuse a respectful embrace, but; your friend: How do you do?” 
allow their head or shoulder to; In summer, in saluting a supe- 
be slightly touched with the lips. rior, the straw hat must not be 
Such a caress does notimply the kept on the head. In passing 
reverential deference exacted by rapidly in front of strangers 
the great ones of this world. whom it is intended to salute, 
When an inferior, on horseback, the hand is put upon the heart. 
perceives on the road a man of!Sometimes an interesting con- 
any considerable importance, he!versation on peace, or war, or 
alights ata distance, to embrace | other stirring topics, is inter- - 
his knee. Equals kiss each other! rupted by a sudden recommence- 
on the face: or, if they are only t of polite inquiries, such as, 
mere acquaintance, and not Ilow are you? Does your time 
friends, they lightly touch their pass pleasantly? Is your tent 
right hands, and then cach kisses well? And, after the vocabulary 
his forefinger. When a chief of friendly expressions is ex- 

asses, every one rises and sa- hausted, the conversation is re- 
utes him by crossing the hands sumed at the point where it 
on the chest. ‘This was the or- stopped short. These alterna- 
dinary mark of respect accorded tions of gossip with interludes of 
to the Emir, Abd-el-Kader., wellbred inquiries are repeated 
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in turn from time to time, and 
occur with greater frequency in 
proportion to the degree of 
friendship entertained or the 
length of the previous absence. 
If any one sneezes in your pre- 
sence, you must say, “ Allah save 
you!” to which will be replied, 
“Allah grant you his mercy!” 
Eructation is not an act of rude- 
ness; it is eater as with 
the ancient Spaniards, amongst 
whom, doubtless, the Arab do- 
minion left this traitas asouvenir. 
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sidered as extremely ill- bred. 
The Prophet advised never to 
breathe upon the food. Itis very 
bad manners to watch others while 
eating. If the master of the tent 
forgets himself so far as to notice 
the slowness or the rapidity with 
which his guests are eating, he 
commits a breach of politeness 
which is sure to draw down upon 
him a series of repartees that will 
hit theirmark. ‘‘‘To see how fero- 
ciously youtear and swallow that 
mutton, one would say that it 


Before eating, Allah is invoked, had butted youhard when alive ;” 
in the following form: “In the; was the speech addressed to a 
name of Allah! O my God, bless| poor wretch of noble birth, but 
what you now give us to eat;/fallen into poverty, by a powerful 
and when it is consumed repro-| chief who entertained him. “To 
duce it.” see how slowly and tenderly you 

The right hand must be em- eat it, one would think that its 
ployed for eating and drinking, motherserved as your wet-nurse, ” 
and not the left; for, ‘‘the dwmon replied the Arab; considering 
eatsand drinks withhislefthand. that, to reproach himwith a meal, 
A well-bred man will not drink in was equivalent to an insult. A 
a standing posture; he is obliged person who receives company 
to be seated. When any one ought not to remain standing; he 
drinks in your presence, do not is required to set the example, 
forget to say to him when hc has and to be the first to seat himself. 
done — “Health!” understood,| The guest whom you receive will 


‘‘May Allah give you!” He will 
teply, «Allah save ou!” It is 
not allowable to drink more than 
once, and that at the conclusion 
ofa meal. Drink was not made to 
increase, to prolong, or to re- 
awaken appetite. When men are 
thirsty, they have eaten cnough; 
they drink, and the repast is ter- 
minated. At table, they must not 
make use of a knife. They wash 
their hands before and after a 
meal; they carefully rinse their 
mouths; otherwise they are con- 


in his 


never think of such a thing as 
to give orders to your servants. 
Great care is taken not to spit in 
clean places. 
A man who is what we call neat 
erson, who takes care to 
be well dressed and to observe 
the rules of good society — (and, 
amongst the Arabs, good society 
is that which takes a pride in the 


religious observance of the mi- 


nutest details) — cuts his mous- 
tachios to the level of the upper 
lip, and only allows the carners 
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. to grow long. He is also careful 
not to soil his dress in eating. An 
Arab gentleman has his head 
shaved often; oncéa-week. He 
has his beard trimmed carefully, 
dpe oes it to a point. He never 
neglects to cut his nails. 

n Arab who goes into com- 
pany, salutes, speaks in his turn, 
and departs without speaking. 
IIe does not take leave, unless 
he is on the point of starting on a 


journey. The only Arabs who act. 
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ways welcome in a country where 
it is often deficient. Henee the 
frequent wish, ‘‘May your spur 
be green,” addressed to men in 
authority. Its meaning is, ‘‘ Pros- 
per, and be propitious; as water 
is propitious to the harvest and 
the flocks.” Politeness, how- 
ever, is carried further than mere 
words; the Arabs contrive to 
fatter by actions. In a horse- 
race, a kaid and a powerful aga 
were rivals; the kaid did his ver 


contrary to this custom are those | best to be beaten, and succeede 

who have made acquaintance! Whoever is aware how much the 
with the French. In consequence , self-esteem of the Arab is mixed 
of their intercourse with Euro-'up with the reputation of his 
peans, not a fewnativéshavecon- horse, will appreciate the great- 
tracted the habit of making their ness of the sacrifice. .When the 
adicux after a meeting ora visit; race was over, the aga said to 
but those who neglect to do so the kaid, ‘“‘Your horse is ex- 
are not to beconsidered unpolite.'cellent; you must have held him 
When an Arab has once started |in; it could notpossibly be other- 
ona journey, never call him back, ! wise.” — “‘Ah! my lord,” replied 
even if he has omitted things of the kaid, good-naturedly; “in 
the utmost importance. Accord-'my country, a kaid’s horse neyér 
ing to his ideas, it would beeure | presumes to beat an aga’s.” 
to cause him ill-luck. The emir) During the reception of guests, 
Abd-el-Kadernever went counter'and the exercise of hospitality, 
to the universal custom, which'all expression of private feeling 
requires that when any one/|must be repressed in the sternest 
mounts on horseback to make a;manner. An inhabitant of Me- 
long excursion, his wife, his ser-|deah named Bou Bekeur, re- 
vant, or even his negress, should 'cognised, in an encampment of 
throw water on the croup and) nomad Arabs who had installed 
feet of his horse. This is at the themselves close to the town for 
same time a friendly wish and aiseveral days, the son of one of 
lucky omen. Sometimes thejhis friends, by whom he had 
coffee- bearer throws coffee on/ been hospitably received on a& 
the hovee’s feet. To the samejprevious occasion. ‘“ Welcome, 
class of ideas belongs the super-|O my children!” he said to the 
stition which causes a shower to|/Saharians. ‘Our country is 
be believed of goodaugury when; yours; here you shall neither 
a traveller departs, Water is gl-|hunger nor thirst. No one shall 
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insult you; no one shallrob you. of starlings in autumn; that the 
J will take upon myselfto supply soldiers were chained together, 
all your wants.” Bou Bekeur’s and ranged in rows hike the beads 
word was as good as his deed. ona nechlace, and shod with iron 
From that moment every indivi- like horses. ‘That each of thein 
dual belonging to the little troop! carried a lance at the end of his 
was his guest. He sent to them gun, and a pack-saddle on his 
his slaves laden with bread, back to hold his provisions; and 
dates, and roasted meats; inthe that all together they only fired 
evening he again supplied them!a single gun-discharge. They 
with kouskoussou, milk and praised the French justice, and 
vegetables; he joined the tra- fulfilment of their promises: the 
vellers at their meals, and kept chiefs committed no exactions, 
them company. Thesametreat- and before their kadis the poor 
ment was continued during the man was treated the same as the 
whole of their stay. When the!rich. But they reproached them 
day of their departure arrived,/ with their want of dignity, their 
Bou Bekeur wished to regale the habit of laughing even when they 
travellers with a final entertain-;said Bonjour; and of entering 
ment, and he assembled them their own mosques without pull- 
under his own roof to sup, and ing off their shoes. They re- 
to pass the night there. The proached them with not being a 
party were a merry; the host’s religious people; with allowing 
son, & little boy seven or eight their wives too much hberty; 
years old, especially amused with drinking wine, with eating 
them by his grace and vivacity. hog’s flesh; and with kissing 
His father was distractedly fond dogs. 
of him, and Bou Bekeur’s friend After the prayer of break of 
had completely dressed him ina day, when the company werc 
new suit, consisting of a hand- about to take leave of Bou Be- 
some burnous embroidered with keur, ‘(My friends,” he said, 
silk, a red chachia, and yellow “with the help of Allah, I think 
slippers. At night, nevertheless, I have fulfilled all the duties 
he did notappear at supper; and, which a host owes to his guests: 
when they asked his father to and now, I have to beg of youa 
have him brought, he replied, token of your affection. When I 
‘“‘He is fast asleep.” They did told you last night that my son 
not press any further. was fast aslcep, Be had just been 
The repast was plentiful, and killed by falling from the top of 
the conversation very animated; the terrace where he was playin 
they talked much about Chris- with his mother. Itis the willo 
tians, and the war with France. Allah; may he grant him rest! 
They said that the French armies To avoid disturbing your festive 
were as innumerable as theflocks joy, I mastered my own grief, 
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andI compelled my wifetobear The Bachkirs,* demi-nomads 
hers in silence by threatening hu. jot Kastern Russia, stand at the 
with divorce if she didnot. Her fee of M. le ae pron. or ta- 
lamentations have not reached bular summary of the European 
your ears. But oblige me with workman. He takes them as the 
your presence at my son’s fune- type of the most primitive organi- 
ral, and join your prayers for sation of labour, and of the poet 
him with mine.” primitive perfection of morals. 
The news, together with the ‘he Bachkirs fulfil many of the 
display of self-control, shocked |learned enginecr’s conditions of 
and overwhelmed the travellers aus and are great in poe 
with grief. They manifestedtheir of his favourite virtues. They 
sympathy in the only way they are Mohammedans in religion, 
could, by religiously assisting at eepberee Dy profession, pane 
the poor child's burial. archal and polygamist in their 
domestic arrangements, _ illite- 
rate, slecpy, and lazy. But be- 
, Snes cause the women are kept at 
THE Teej OF home; because the power of the 
lchief of the tribe, or head of the 
M.re Pray, “ingénieur en chef house, is absolute; because the 
des mines,” and political econo- filial sentiment takes dispropor- 
nist to the French nation genc- tiouate dimensions, and the of- 
rally, has lately published, as ficcs of religion absorb many 
the result of twenty years’ re- hours of ah ihdaer act MM. le 
searches, an immense folio, on, Play overlooks the ignorance 
the condition of the European | and matrimonial multiplication 
workmen: — Monographie, he which mighthave staggered sym- 
Calls it, being a savant who loves| pathies less conservative, and 
classical ag — in ae ssi | Sota aay the ieee = apse 
= Gaueh eiehe Soult eines iy pes to al ckile would @ially 
— much as he would classify types ich h ( 
shells or stones — the mode of,see our own artisan population 
life and mode of thought, the assimilate itself. The bachkirs 
domestic habits, moral culture,!gain only about twenty-five 
receipts, expenses, wardrobes, | pounds a-year, including the re- 
and furniture — and what these lative value of the game, fish, 
re bee eae ora b aye . He one a han Pee 
a fraction — the of foo n sts and rivers, 
way of cookingit, and the amount They pay nearly sixteen francs, 
consumed, of every class of work- | in various contributions, to their 
men in Europe; taking one family | priests, under whose control and 
of each class as the type and 


* M. le Play's spolling ts preserved 
exemplar of the whole. 


throughout. 
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guidance they live with implicit 
confidence. ‘They buy as many 
wives as they can attord, and 
drink fermented mare’s milk, or 
khoumouis; Spending their lives 
in the soft, lazy, pleasant dreams 
and perpetual sleepiness which 
this khoumouis produces. 

The wheelwrights of the Orem- 
burg Steppes, and the agricul- 
tural peasants of the same dis- 
trict, live, for the most part, 
under the abrok. The abrok isa 
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The dvarovie are idle and disso- 
lute, and do not make good fa- 

thers of families. Men marr 
when quite boys; they and their 
wife remaining as usualunder the 
father’s roof according to the tra- 
ditions and usages of the patri- 
archal system. ‘They have days 
called pomotch — with the Bach- 
kirs heummim — which, like the 
randes journces of Béarn, and 
the dévés-bras of Lower Brit- 
unite the whole community 


tany, 
kind of tax or redemption-money, ' in about for the chief. Every 


by which the peasant buys his available arm in these days of 
time from the seigneur, and is,pomotch is pressed into the ser- 
thus enabled to work for himself.:vice of some householder or 
Russian serfs owe two-thirds of,chief, who gets his mowing or 
their time to their master; by reaping or building or clearing 
paying a certain yearly sum, or telling of timber done with in- 
called abrok, they redeem this!conceivable rapidity. There is 
time, and many of them become/always a grand supper after the 
exceedingly rich. Sometimes a day’s work is over, to which the 
whole community buys itself off,; women come, bringing milk, &c., 
and then portions out certain Jots,and the pomotch count among 
of the common lands — orrather|the principal pleasures of the 
in community — which they work population of the Oremburg 
on without any intervention of Steppes. The artéles are curious 
the seigneurs. This group is of, institutions. ‘hese are associa- 
the Russo-Greek religion, and tions of emigrant workmen, more 


under the patriarchal system. 
Parental authority is here like- 
wise absolute, seniority also ab- 
solute, and no younger man 
would presume to even detail a 
fact, or give an opinion, before 
an elder one, — “Inquire of him, 
he knows better than I, for he is 
my senior,” he would say, even 
if asked the direction of a village, 
or the depth of awell. The pea- 
sants and the dvarovie, or ser- 
vante and workmen of all kinds, 
do not marry with each other. 


especially of the boatmen and 
porters of St. Petersburg, who 
come from the valley of the Oka. 
The artéles are associations under 
the following conditions: —From 
April to November a number of 
men, say from sixty to seventy, 
agree to form an art¢le together. 
They place themselves under the 


management of an artelchick, 


whose business it is to find work 
for the members of the associa- 
tion, and regulate its price. The 
cloutchnik, or treasurer, keeps 
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the cash and accounts, and two 
starchi (men of weight and ex- 
perience) control the artelchick 
and the cloutchnik. ‘These men 
load and unload boats, saw and 
deliver firewood, shape and drive 
in the stakes for the foundations 
of buildings, dig and form gar- 
dens in the city of St. Petersburg 
and the suburbs. But such eim- 
‘ployments are accepted only 
when nothing better can be had, 
as they are but poorly paid. All 
kinds of iron work yielding at 
the rate of two francs a-day 
wages, are the most eagerly 
sought after. The particular ar- 
téle of which M. le Play writes 
was lodged gratuitously by an 
iron merchant from the banks 
of the river Neva, who employed 
them in his trade. ‘Their food 
was taken in brigades of froin 
thirty to thirty-five ; the expenses 
were borne by the common fund, 
and cost about fourteen franos 
each a month. The cooking is 
sometimes done by a woman paid 
by the artéle; and, in this case, 
the cloutchnik buys the provi- 
sions. But, in general, they treat 
with a purveyor who supplfes 
them with all they want at so 
much ahead. Their clothes and 

rivate luxuries, such as tea, 
randy, &e., are individual ex- 
penses. Sixteen days are given 
to each workman during the cam- 
paign for extra tasks, which are 
paid extra; and an equal division 
of the funded property is made at 
the end of the catnpae ‘The 
strong men work by @ piece, 
the weak ones by the day; the 
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starchi watching over the in- 
terests of all, and regulate the 
laws deta the labour. 
The gum gained for the month 
of twenty-three days is thirty-six 
francs eighty centimes, or one 
franc sixty centimesa-day. Fif- 
teen generally start from the 
same village together, first bor- 
rowing two hundred and forty 
francs, from a peasant in good 
circumstances, who indemnifies 
himeclf for not taking interest by 
selling them,a horse at one hun- 
dred and fifteen frances, which is 
worth about ninety frances. Each 
takes a certain quantity of bread 


jand coarse meal, and they go 


from about twenty-five ortwenty- ¢ 


jeight miles a-day. The horse is 


kept at their common expense for 
a week after their arrival at St. 
Petersburg, and then sold for 
ithirty-five francs. During this 
jtime, the wife remains with the 
-husband’s father, or his elder 
brother, if the father be dead. 
Uften when these Oremburg la- 
bourers have saved any money 
they bury it in the woods, and 
not unfrequently, lose it alto- 
gether; but safe investments are 
rather difficult to people living in 
the bleak OremburgStcppes, and 
under the parental government 
of absolute seigneurs. 

The workmen in the iron manu- 
factories of the Ural Mountains 
exist under another phase of the 
abrok system. An iron-worker, 
paying first a certain sum to the 
seigneur for this liberty, employs 
a substitute in the manufactories, 
and devotes himself to agricul- 


a ae a ae 
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ture; of which of course he makes ing. The terres mortes are small 
a good thing, even with the heavy patches of land cultivated by the 
taxation upon him. Many pea- spade, by a peasant living ina 
sants under this system become housc in the midst of his gardens. 
rich, though at any time, the Hle must leave his house and 
seigneur can claim their savings. cease to cultivate his grounds 
M. le Play says they never do so; three years before they lapse to 
but the fact that they have the the state. After this time, he 
ower, is painful and deinora- loses all right in them. The 
ising. Besides, one knows that terres vivantes are those lands 
it belongs to human nature, not which are under plough cultiva- 
only to use power tothe utmost, tion. The proprietors of the 
but even to exceed it. They drink terres mortes often place them 
large quantities of qvass, a beer under a functionary called a 
made of barley meal, iced in mosquie; who, for a few pence, 
summer (every peasant has an inscribes them in the parish 
icehouse and a bath), of braga, books under his own name or 
a stronger beer, made also of that of some institution, at the 
barley-meal, and of souslo, made samme time guarantceing them to 
of hops, barley, and must. ‘their actual possessor. These 
Passing eastward, M. le Play lauds are hereditary, if the pos- 
discourses of the iron-manufac-'sessor remuins stationary, which 
turers of Samakowa, in Bulgaria. |the seigneur takes good care he 
They are of the Greck religion, shall do. M. le Play says, that 
and area smoking, illiterate, un- even when they have worked 
awakened set of boors. ‘They themselves free of their debt, 
belong to their masters, by rea- they remain in the same condi- 
son of the money which these tions and at the same place as 
first lend their workmen to estab- before. Moreover, that no one 
lish themselves and begin life feels his debta hardship, and no 
with. Though no money is al-'one wishes to be free — another 
lowed to be lent out at interest in'of M. le Play’s swecping asser- 
any part of Turkey, yet the mas- tions. The women wear chains 
ter of course makes an interest hejof coins strung together, which 
cannot avow, and the operative!are long in proportion to the 
works out his debt as he beet | wealth of the family. 
can; sometimes, indeed, saving Many other classes of work- 
large sums, such as a thousan men in eastern Europe work & la 
or even twelve thousand francs. corvée, or with labour in pay- 
Large common-lands gupply him ment; among others, the Jobajjy, 
with fire-wood and pasture. The or agricultural peasants of the 
land in Turkey is said to belong plains of Theiss, in Hungary, the 
to God, but the cultivators pay a true source of the Hungarian 
tax to the scigneur notwithstand- people. ‘hey owe their corvée in 
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proportion to the amount of land 
possessed by them. A whole 
sessio is about twenty-five acres, 
in round numbers. The corvée 
for this is one hundred and six 
days’ labour from one man, or 
half that time from a man and 
two oxen. Besides this, there 
are taxes and tithes. Sometimes 
the peasant has only a quarte: 
of a sessio: he is called then a 
quarter-peasant; and for this h« 
gives twenty-six days’ labour, o1 
thirteen days with two oxen 
They can hold land of their lords 
in one of three ways: First, eithe 
by giving half the produce; se 
condly, by mowing as much hay 
for the proprietor as lies on 
double the extent of their own 
land; and thirdly, by paying « 
sum of money for rent. The 
Jands are seldom divided below a 
quarter of a sessio, and generally 
pass to the second son; the eldes' 
being taken off to the army: thé 
rest of the family learn ditferen' 
trades. 

The cabinet-makers’ guild m 
Vienna is composed of appren 
tices (lehr-junzen), companions 
(gesellen), and masters. Thi 
apprentices, who are generally 
the sons of masters, are admitted 
when eleven years of age; but 
their number is limited. After» 
certain number of years, and 
when arrived at a certain point of 
cabinet-making capability, th« 
apprentice rises into a compa 
nion, and then sets out on his 
travels. He goes through all Ger- 
many sometimes, helped in each 
town by the office of his guild, 
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and getting such work as he may. 
Te seldom saves anything from 
his travels, and goes back as 
poor as when he left, in all save 
experience. If he wishes to be a 
master, he must execute a meis- 
ter-stiick, or chef-d’ceuvre, which 
is first submitted to a committee 
of masters; and, if found suffi- 
ziently creditable, is allowed to 
ove his credential for a master- 
ship, on the payment of from six 
hundred to two thousand five 
hundred frances, the sum varying 
vecording to the gains of the last- 
; nade master and the wealth and 
mportance of the city. No com- 
yanion may work directly for a 
sustomer. If he does and is dis- 
-overed, he is taken by the police 
vefore a council of the guild, his 
‘ools are confiscated, and he is 
jued thirty-three franes for the 
irst offence, and sixty-seven for 
the second. If incorrigible, he is 
banned, and none of the work- 
shops of the guild receive him, 
In this case he must take to some 
other means of living ; for cabinet- 
naking is lost to him. A man 
nay not marry unless he can 
-howacertificate from his society 
nroving that he earns so much — 
he minimum — which is rarely 
tble to be done in early life. The 
‘onsequence is, the birth of a 
| arge number of children with 
vhose parents the church has 
iad nothing to do. But the police 
unt out illicit unions with savage 
severity. If oe find two un- 
iucky creatures living together 
vithout the curd’s permission, 
they are either obliged to marry, 
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if they can make up the sum re- 
quired, or they are separated and 
sent home, or placed under a 
eis of arrest. Yet illegitimate 
children abound in Vienna. The 
marriage fees mount up to six- 
teen francs eighty centimes; of 
which the church absorbs a third 

art, the rest goes to the police. 
The cabinet- making guild dis- 

oses of a certain number of beds 
in the Viennese hospital; and, 
when any of its poorer members 
are sick, they are either sent 
there, or visited at home by the 
doctor of the quarter, who gives 
his time, as the chemist deliver» 
his drugs, gratis, on the receipt 
of orders sigued respectively for 
the doctor the corporation; 
for the chemist by the cur¢ and 
the doctor. 

The workers in the quicksilver 


j 
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tain number are allowed in the 
commune. 

But to come out of eastern and 
central Europe into France, 
more especially that Lower Brit- 
tany which George Sand loves so 
well. The Pen-ty is a day-la- 
bourer living in a house of his 
own in J.ower Brittany. Le is 
ignorant, faithful, industrious, 
frugal; he sings aud he dances 
when his work is done; his chil- 
dren play at toupic and bouchon, 
but do not go to school; for the 
pen-ty fears the corruption of 
knowledge. He begins life as a 
farm-servant, continues it as a 
pen-ty, and often ends it as a 
proprietor with cight or more 
thousand frances, saved out of 
his wages and profits. Very often 
the law respecting the division of 
property is set aside in Lower 


mines of Carniole in Austria are/ Brittany, and the eldest child, 


also not allowed to marry until 
they have reached a certain 
grade, which they cannot attain 
before they are dirty Gus years 
old. The same consequence fol- 
lows here as in Vienna. But here 
no harm comes of it. ‘The chil- 
dren are taken by the woman’s 
family; and in process of time 
the father marries her, and lives 


with them in her father’s house;| 


no one ee them any the 
worse for a half-dozen pre- 


sacramentals which enliven the! 


household. The right of being 
a member of the 
.is religiously guarded; 
this is one reason of the ma- 
trimonial restriction to a certain 
age and grade, as only a cer- 


commune | 


whether male or female, takes 
the land, paying a certain sum in 
compensation tocach of the other 
members of the family. Or, an- 
other way of evading this law is, 
hy delaying the marriage of the 
daughters until they havereached 
their majority, then making, by 
their forced consent, their mar- 
riage portion a portion of their 
inheritance. This is done in 
Auvergne and Morvan, as well 
a8 in Dretagne. 

‘here are the Saunier Lettriers 
of Saintonge. A saunier is a salt- 
manufacturer, aud the lettered 


and or patented salt-makers of Saint- 


onge are men who have an here- 
ditary right, ee from time 
immemorial, to make salt along 
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a certain extent of marsh land; 
even if this be divided and sub- 
divided aes a hundred pro- 
prietors. The lettered salt-maker 
may give away his patent during 
his lifetime, to one of his sons, 
or to his daughter as a marriage 
portion, or to whom he will; and 
even when the written document 
is lost, his right is considered 
established by ‘public cogni- 
sance.” Hereceives a third part 
of the value of the salt sold by 
the patron, and enjoys, besides, 
all the advantages and produc- 
tions of the marsh where his right 
lies. The simple salt-maker pays 
for his right of making salt; and 
even then can form an engage- 
ment only for a single year. 

Of all the workinen mentioned 
by Le Play, the watchmakers of 
(Feneva, the washermen of Paris, 
the maraicher, or market- gar- 
dener, and the cow-kecpers 
(nourisscurs), also of the banlieue 
de Paris, are quoted as the 
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but certainly the general belief 
in Paris is, that the grisette 
section is largely recruited from 
this class. In Paris, certain 
trades are never undertaken by 
Parisians; being followed by 
emigrant workmen. Masons: 
these come during the spring 
and summer, and retire in winte? 
Water-carriers, porters, chim- 
ney-sweepers, small dealers in 
fuel, second-hand dealers, are 
all from the provinces. The 
chimney-sweepers are exclusive- 
ly from Domo d@’Ossola, on the 
Lago Maggiore; the porters and 
water-carriers from the moun- 
tains of Ronergue and Auvergne; 
the rest from Savoy, La Marche, 
Limousin, and even Piedmont. 
Many of the chiffonniers are 
strangers to Paris; and many of 
them are instructed and elevated 
people. 

The stationary workmen are 
the reverse of the emigrant. They 
are, according to M. le Play — 


highest iu the moral scale. M.lejbut we doubt him — idle, luxu- 
Play’s maitre blanchisseur is ajrious, profligate, and expensive. 
miracle of industry and fore- They rarely marry, and general- 
thought, and generally ends by ly do worse: they spend their 
amassing anindependence. From earnings at the cabarets and 
Wednesday to Wednesday — the guinguettes outside the bar- 
clean-linen day of Paris — the rieres, and keep Monday sacred 
blanchisseur’s house is a scene of for pleasure. ‘They work about 
uninterrupted labour. ‘The only two hundred and eighty days in 
pleasure is fine clothes, with — the year, and drink and play the 
what certainly looks somewhat rest. The tailors are the most 
suspicious — an enormous quan- republican, and are generally 
tity of exquisite linen. Le Play strong in the passing political 
does not say, that many of the history. Indeed, all the statio- 
young ladies who dance at Ma- nary and Parisian workmen are 

ille and the Chateau des Fleurs well educated, and even iatel- 
are the washerman’s assistants; lectual, but our ingénieur en 
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chef denies their morality. Again 
we doubt. 
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decimal. His property — which 


The ouvrier popula- may mean his tools — is worth 


tion of Paris bears such traces of seven pounds, thirteen shillings, 


refinement, good breeding, and 

propriety of conduct, as cannot 

exist with the gross vicc it 

pleases this author to asciibe to 
em. 

M. le Play gives only three 
English monographies. ‘The first 
is that of a London cutler; the 
second, a Derbyshire iron-foun- 
der; the third, a Sheffield cutler 
The London cutler, to be near 
his master, lives in a small dark 
street between Fleet Street and 
the Thames, in Whitefriars. But 
where his master lives, M. le 
Play does not point out. The 
children of the London cutler go 
to play in the Temple Garden 
from six to eight in the evening 
Else, they have no fresh air o1 
exercise at all. The clergyman 
never goes near this cutler, who 
i8 totally destitute of religious 
knowledge, and who never en- 
tersachurch. All that, we fear, 
ay be but too true. He lives in 
a house, all to himself, for 
which he pays a weekly rent of 
nine shillings and six pence half- 
penny » ‘““meluding water-ratec.” 

e lives, with his family, in the 


and five pence farthing, and the 
fraction of a farthing which has 
no English representative. Our 
cutler has twenty-four towels; 
but less linen generally than 
would be found among the same 
class in Germany or France. His 
furniture is of mahogany, and 
worth twenty four pounds thir- 
teen shillings, and eight pence 
halfpenny. We include two um- 
breliae. a white metal teapot, a 
boiler, worth two shillings anda 
halfpenny; and other things in 
the same proportion. The tami- 
ly is very sober, belongs to the 

dd Fellows’ Society, and earns 
ninety-nine pounds, seventeen 
shillmgs and cight pence, in the 
year. It goes to the parks on 
Sunday, and once a-year to the 
theatre; twice in the year to 
(sreenwich — which two journeys 
cost it five shillings, four pen- 
nies and a fraction of a farthing. 
Its whole expenditure for amuse- 
ment, orrecreation, including a 
goose and plum-pudding at 
Christmas, and toys for the chil- 
dren, amount in the year to ten 
shillmgs, ten pennies, three 


kitchen or cellar; the learned farthings, andafraction. After 
enginecr’s term for this part of which feat of calculation, let us 


the cutler’s mansion being rather 
ambiguous; and he lets a room 
on the third storey to his brother, 
at the sum of one shilling and a 
half-penny a-weck. The total 
area of each stage or storey is 
thirty-two square feet nine 
square inches anda bewildering 


take breath, and wonder at M. 
le Play’s mistakes of fact, and 
his portentous pretences of ac- 
curacy in figures. 

‘This London cutler’s wardrobe 
ig a curiosity; his wife’s more so. 
He has a new blue cloth frock 
coat every three years, for Sun- 
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days. It costs just one pound. 
He has a black cloth waistcoat 
and trousers to match, once 
every five years; the waistcoat 
costs nine and four pence half- 
penny, the trouscrs cost one 
pound eight and four pence. 
Every new year he has a flannel 
waistcoat, two new shirts, two 
pairs of cotton drawers, and 
three Pais of stockings, also re- 
newed yearly. He has three 
pairs of boots in two years, the 
mending of which costs three 
shillings and a halfpenny, ey 
year. The woman has a dai 
merino gown every two years; 
two cotton dresses every year; 
three aprons, three pairs of cot- 
ton stockings, and as many 
woollen ones, also every year; 
three pairs of boots and two 
pocket handkerchiefs in the year; 
a white straw bonnet every two 
years, and a black straw bonnet 
every year. Altogether, the 
cutler’s wardrobe costs him two 
pounds, eleven pennies, two 
farthings, and a fraction; the 
woman's comes to two pounds, 
seventeen shillings, and eleven 
pence, yearly. ‘To give the 
prices of all the articles in this 
wonderful wardrobe, which some 
sharp wag has mystified the ing¢- 
nieur en chef to set down, would 
be too tedious. 

The Sheffield cutler has nv- 
thing peculiar about him, ex- 
cepting his bird-cages. He has 
twenty bird-cages, and drinks 

op and trickle-beer Spe , which 
{. le Play discovered, to be the 
national drink of English opera- 
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tives. The Sheffield cutler lives 
near the river Sheaf, in a nice 
little house of two storeys, with 
kitchen and parlour, garden, 
two courtyards, and a pig-stye, 
for which he pays three shillings 
and four pence per week. He has 
no religion, like his fellow-work- 
man in London, butis sober and 
industrious, and belongs to a 
club called the Land Society. 
The iron-founder of Derbyshire 
has no religion also; his wife is 
sickly, can make nothing at 
home, and enriches the dress- 
maker by a certain sum yearly. 
We cannot enter into the poli- 
tical tendency ofthe book. The 
writer’s desire is to uphold all 
such of the working classes as 
live under the immediate govern- 
ment and in the power of their 
masters, and to decry those 
who are free and independent. 
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WANTED, SOME GENERAL INFOR- 
MATION. 

Iau not about to speak of the 
ignorance of childhood, which 
is often bliss; but of theignorance 
of middle age, which is nothing 
of the sort; and, when I say 
popular ignorance, I don’t mean 
that of the masses, but that of 
the higher ranks. I would not 
trouble people with my want of 
puoy lene upon several ousiling 
points, if I thought I was a fool, 
or even below the intellectual 
average; but I am sure that I am 
in the same boat — and that a 
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bigger one than Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell’s Leviathan — with others. 
I am certain that I am but the 
mouth-piece of thousands of 
educated persons, when I say 
that nothing disgusts us more 
than hearing or reading the loose 
and familiar treatment of certain 
mysterious topics. For instance, 
there is a man who is perpetually 
writing what he calls his meteoro- 
logical observations to the Times 
newspaper; and, the contempt 
of that person for the wondrous 
and intangible, is something re- 
volting. As if the mean teinpe- 
rature was not a sufficiently 
harassing subject, he has ac- 
tually an adopted mean tempera- 
ture of his own. The barometer — 
an instrument that is never quite 
disconnected in some minds feoin 
the thermometer; so far, at least, 
as to determine accurately which 
is which — is with him a barome- 
ter (reduced). He has tamed, 
then, through hunger most like- 
ly — this terrible master of the 
elements — and I dare say has 
the state of the weather under his 
thumb. 

I don’t like asking questions of 
scientific people, because the 
are so unwittingly insulting. If 
J desire to know the reason, from 
my friend Jack Savant, of the dif- 
ference between neap and spring 
tides, for instance, Savant re- 
plies: “Why, we all know how 
the operation of the tides is in- 
finenced by the changes of the 
moon” — Now, that is just what 
we don’t know — just what, as I 
sit here, I have no more notion 
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of than Ihave of what the ecliptic 
is, or who painted the signs of 
the zodiac; but that “we all 
know” of the initiated, makes the 
‘‘we haven’t the least idea” of the 
restof us. If a book ina sealed 
eover, and which could be for- 
warded to us secretly, should be 
published, containing explana- 
tions of all the unnntelligible 
though familiar terms in the 
language, it would be bought up 
by ine — by us — like wild-fire. 
Vaccination and Inoculation, 
the Binomial Theorem and the 
Differential Calculus, and the 
Deccan and the Delta, never 
appear to me except incompany, 
like the Siamese Twins, and I 
cannot say that I quite know one 
from the other. I should like to 
move for areturn of the billions 
of people who use, or hear used, 
the words Chiar’ Oscuro without 
knowing what they're talking 
about, or understanding what is 
said to them. I should hke to be 
informed privately, whether the 
bas of bas-relief should be pro- 
nounced like the bleat of a sheep 
(in the French style), or in the 
same manner as we name a clef 
in music, or bitter beer; because 
I hear all three ways adopted. I 
should like to have a written de- 
finition of the word Consols from 
all the women of England, and 
nineteen-twenticths of the coun- 
try gentlemen. 1 would give a 
sovereign to know, even by sight 
the Public Creditor. It would 
be a great boon to all of us, if 
Mr. Macaulay would explain, ina 
footnote of the next edition of 
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his collected works, pees or|all other subjects: and, seriously, 
what he means by the Carnatic; I would give what I have, as the 
inost of the gentlemen (with uni-'! young waterman 80 touchingly 
versity educations) whom I have replied to Dr. Johnson’s question 
consulted upon this point,incline about the Argonauts, to know 
{o the opinion, that it is somesort anything of that famous hero, of 
of pestilence or disease, but they whom I have heard so much and 
are not certain, they say. Itis all understand so little. 
very well to make jokes on this Again, if there is one person 
aa ae take liberties with | who secms to me to link the past 
that; but I very much doubt,' with the present more than an- 
whether the whole first class in| other, and whose identity is 
any oneyear at Oxfordcould give especially Caviare to the multi- 
me an accurate account of the tude — and, is that final e to be 
origin and continuance of Leap! pronounced or not; and what 
Year; the whole listofCambridge:is Caviare itself, when that is 
Wranglers, on the other hand,' settled ?—that personis Malthus. 
would be posed, I believe, if they, Now his is certainly a fine old 
were asked, upon their honours,! Roman name, and I seem to con- 
if they knew who was the Sta-inect it dimly with the Horatii and 
ee : I am not a a Curiatii, aa forum, pee ra 
inyself to swear positively as to augurs, and so on: yet I canno 
its heing a plant, a stone, or a altogether dispossess myself of a 
man; but I believe it to be some-|fancy of once having heard or 
thing that sticks to the side of, read of him as The Reverend Mr. 
sea-caves, and is eaten (by na- Malthus. The wisest dea to 
turalists) with @ pin. my mind, who ever flourished — 
l assert most solemnly, on the the man who had all knowledge 
part of several thousands of my at his fingers’ ends, from Runic 
fellow -countrymen in easy cir- t8 the last flash expletive — was, 
cumstances, thatI believed (until without doubt, the late Mr. 
I saw it stated otherwise in the Maunder; but, then, like my 
daily papers) that The O’Connor friend, Savant, and other great 
Don, was a peculiar species of men, he would never stoop quite 
oe ] eee ae Frege enue? hn nee — pee 
solm was an animal in the Re- ] want another man xplain 
gent’s Park Zoological Gardens, | his definitions. He reminds me 
that had been the rage at some of an old acquaintance of mine at 
Bye one time; perha yung ie aeaadon muon} a stoker, of 
the hippopotamus an e ant- whom lL endeavoured once to get 
cater. jee you greatly slap ee oT information: it ber 
in the famous question of the about the birth, parentage, an 
Digamma? So mx 1, wrapped up education of his steam-engine (of 
in it, indeed, to the exclusion of the five hundred people who 
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entrusted themselves to which 
daily, I don’t believe five could 
give a reason for the faith that 
was in them), and he began his 
elucidation, thus: — 

‘Why, fust, sir, we must, of 
coorse, create & wacuum.”’ 

“Well, thank you, my good 
friend,” 1 said, “1 think that will 
do for to-day ;” and, of course, I 
never asked the fellow for any- 
thing more. 

I hope it will not be imagined 
from these confessions, that | 
know nothing at all. 1 know, in 
my own line (and I have three 
large manufactories devoted ex- 
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‘“ What doyou mean,” shesaid, 
“‘ Gibbon?” 

‘Yes, I suppose, Gibbon,” said 
he. And his lordship took away 
the first volume! 


WORK FOR HEAVEN. 


Ir thou have thrown a glorious thought 
Upon life’s common ways, 

Should other men the gain have caught, 
Fret not to lose the praise. 


I Groat thinker, often shalt thou find, 


While folly plunders tame, 


| To thy rich store the crowd is blind, 


Nor hnows thy very name. 


What matter that, if thou uncoil 


clusively to the construction of! The soul that God has given; 


pins’ bao » quite as much as 
other people in theirs; I only 
want, what everybody else wants, 
alittle general information, and 
(except when 1 thus write anony- 
mously) the courage to ask for it. 
In every grade of life, and espe 
cially in the higher grades, there 
is a like, or worse ignorance upon 
all matters that do not quite con- 
cern itself. I will conclude with 
an illustration of this fact; t 
only bears out, I am sure, the ex- 
perience of almost every one of 
us. Theauthoress of Our Village, 
used to relate, that during the 
success of her Rienzi, at the Lon- 
don theatres, one of the judges of 
the realminquired of her, whether 
there really had beensuch ahero, 
and if her drama was founded on 
fact? Wishing further to know, 
how far the sympathy she had ex- 
cited in him was authorised by 
the real events, he wanted to bor- 
row the history. 


Not in the woild’s mean eye to toil, 
But in the sight of Ileaven? 


If thou art true, yet in thee lurks 
For fame a human sigh, 

To Nature go and see how works 
That handmaid of the sky. 


Her own deep bountv she forgets, 
Is fall of germs and seeds; 

Nor glorities hersclt, nor sets 
Her floweis above her weeds. 


She hides the modest leaves between, 
She loves untrodden roads; 

Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God's. 


Accept the lesson. Look not for 
Reward, from out thee chase 
All selfish ends, and ask no more 

Than to fulfil thy place. 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTEBS., 


CHAPTER VII. 
Magpatzx accused of forgery 
— standing in the felon’s dock 
and commented onas the crimin 
—,felt proud and innocent. Mag- 
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dalen re-established before the 
world: Magdalen, in solitude and 
silence of her own chamber, feels 
guilty. She could not give her 
conscience a name for its re- 
proach; but she could not deny 
that she had cause for self- re- 
proach. She could not say what 
she had done wrong; but she felt 
ashamed and afraid to pray. 
Horace, too, was changed to her. 
He never spoke to her when he 
could help it, and never would 
be alone with her for a moment. 
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home. She saw her go down the 
steps, and place her arm in his; 
perhaps he put his round her 
waist: and then she saw them 
both go into their pretty cottage, 
and shut the door between their 
loving happiness and the cold 
world outside. They shut out 
her as well. O! how happy that 
wife would be. How justly proud 
of her noble lord, of her wifely 
name, and that golden badge of 
union on her hand! Then Mag- 
dalen would weep, though an 


He was quite right, she would| with herself as she felt the tears 


argue. hy should she care!steal down her face; saying, 
about seeing him alonc; was she,somctimes aloud, in a tone of 
not an affianced woman? What vexation, “What folly is this? 
did it signify to her whether he; What am I crying for? I shall 
liked her society or not; had she soon be as bad as Paul.” 

no more pride than to be sorry; The expression of Magdalen’s 
because any man in the world face was changing. It had gone 
avoided her? Then she tried to through two Fifferent phases al- 
look indifferent; and descended! ready, asthe circumstances of her 
the stairs with the gait and man-|life had changed. From the calm 
ner of a Juno. At other times; dreaming of her girlhood— when 
she tried to congratulate herself,she looked as if she lived in 
on having such a friend as;|beautiful visions, and as if the 
Rutherford. He was her real|present was only the passage- 
practical friend in life, and she place to a glorious future; when 
was sure he would always do all Paul’s mind had been her guide, 
he could for her: and was not and Paul’s poetry her reality — 
that enough? She, herself, felt from that phase of misty hopes 
nothing more for him but mere and undeclared visions, it had 
simple friendship. She pictured changed to the cold concentrated 
him married and happy. She grieved expression of one suf- 
thought how happy she would be tering under a sorrow that 
to hear of it. She would go and hardened and did not chasten. It 
see them both, and bevery fond of had gained more strength of pur- 
his wife. She would be her sister pose during that time — but it 
— her darling sister. She fancied was the strength of iron — the 
her standing in the door-way, like force of granite; it was not the 
a lovely picture enframed, wait- strength of love. Now, a third 
ing to receive him when he came expression had come;. and the 
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most beautiful of all. Her face understand how, exactly; buthe 
had dere a power it never had still believed in her love. Poor 
had before — the power of in- Paul! weakly yet wildly, he some- 
tensest feeling. here was a times kept away for whole days 
strange depth and darkness in with a petted, sulky, injure 

her eyes; a flash, not of pride as|manner. Or, he would come to 
of old and of the gladiator’sspinit the house every day, and all day 
of combat and resistance; but of long, following Magdalen about 
newly-aroused emotion, of hfe,; wherever she went, pressing on 
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of passion. Theie was a rosier 
huc on her cheek, as if the blood 
flowed more freely through her 
veins, and she blushed easily, as 
one whose heart beat fast. Her 
lips were moister and redder, and 
the hard lines round them melted 
into softer smiles, they were not 
80 compressed as of old, nor 
were her eyes so steady. Her 
figure was more undulating; he 
actions more graceful. She had 
Jost some of her formeralmost vi- 
sible directness; and,though just 
as honest and straightforward, 
she wasshyer. An influence was 


her his love and careeses with 
a tender gentleness that was 
wondeifully irritating: till she 
loathed his very name and hated 
him to madness, 

When Horace was present; 
which was often — for business 
brought him to Oakfield — Mag- 
dalen scaicely ever looked up 
without finding his eyes fixed on 
her. But this only disturbed her; 
for he never lookedat her kindly. 
She thought she read in his face 
only displeasure and dislike. 
His manners were abrupt and in- 
different; and, whenever she 


at work in her which had never looked peculiarly beautiful, or 
been over her before; and every-iwas more gracious and more 
one said how much she was charming than usual, they used 
changing, and many how much to be something more than in- 
she was improving. But, in the different. Magdalen, in her own 
midst of ailahess other changes,! mind — when sitting alone in her 
none was so great as that of her!room, her face flushed and her 
manners to Paul. She tried to be! eyes dark — used to call them in- 


kind and gentle to him; but she 
could not succeed. It was evi- 
dently so forced, and so painful, 
that even feeble beautiful Paul 
pitied her. Not that his pity ever 
took the shape of breaking off 
the engagement, or of imagining 
that she did not love him. He 
only thought she was angry or 
irritable, and that he was in the 
wrong somehow — he could not 


solent, and declare aloud that she 
would not endure them. He saw 
that she believed he disliked her, 
and encouraged the idea. Indeed, 
she almost said as much when she 
accused him of it one day, big 
drops of passion and pride swell- 
ing like thunder-rain in hereyes. 
And when he answered, turning 
away, “I will not flatter you, Misa 
Trevelyan; there is much in you 
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that I cannot and do not approve 
of,” they swelled till they over- 
flowed the lids and fell heavily on 
her lap — two large heavy tears: 
—— worlds full of passion. 

She did not see him start as 
they fell, nor bite his under lip. 
She did not see him shiver with 
emotion, nor notice the tender 
action of his hand, beckoning her 
involuntarily to his heart. She 
saw and knew nothing but that 
he Ge pee her, and all her 
strength was spent in striving to 
conceal from him what it cost her 
to kuow this. 

‘‘] have offended you, Miss 
Trevelyan?” he said ina milder 
voice. 

“Il owe you too much to be 
offended at any thing you may 
choose to say,’ said Magdalen, 
speaking with difficulty. 

‘J did not mean to be rude,” 
he then exclaimed, after a short 
yause; and he came and sat near 

er on the sofa. 

‘You often are rude to me,” 
said Magdalen, looking into his 
face timidly. 

“Yam sorry for it, I mean only 
to be sincere.” 

“And do you think me so very 
bad?” said Magdalen, bending 
towards him. 

For a moment he looked at 
her; a look that sent all the 
blood coursing through her veins, 
It was so earnest, tender, loving 
— all that seemed to her the ver 
ideal of affection in a man — all 
that she longed for from him; 
and saw no disloyalty to Paul in 
accepting. For was it not only 
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simple friendship? But it was a 
mere passing glance, and then 
the leaden vel dropped over Ho- 
race’s face again, and there was 
only harshness and coldness — 
no more love for Magdalen that 
day! 

‘“Not bad exactly,” he said, 
rising, ‘‘but wayward, childish, 
fickle, weak; yes,” he added, 
seeing, Magdalen’s haughty ges- 
ture, ‘‘yes, weak! Real strength 
Miss Trevelyan, can accept and 
support all conditions of life. 
Yours is only a feverish excite- 
ment that bears you up under 
some conditions; but leaves you 
to flag under others.” And then 
Horace, thinking he had been 
hero enough for one day, walked 
out of the room, and she heard 
him humming through the hall. 
But she did not see nor hear him 
when he threw off the mask, and 
was not afraid to be himself: 

There was no need now to de- 
lay the marriage. It was near! 
a year since Mr. Trevelyan died, 
aud it would be better for Mag- 
dalen to have a protector. So 
the world said, and so her best 
friends advised. ‘The matter was 
discussed between Horace and 
Paul — Horace with his back to 
the light, and both his elbows on 
the table, his forehead against 
his hands. And it was agreed 
between them that, Magdalen 
eee it should take place 
soon, and here, while Horace 
was with them; and that he 
should draw up the settlements. 

“Very well,” said Horace, 
ostentatiously yawning, ‘‘that 
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will do very well indeed. Call 
Miss Trevelyan, my dear boy.” 

Magdalen was sent for; and, 
in a short time came in, looking 
pe to-day than usual, For she 

ad been fretting in the night, 
and had slept ill. She knew what 
she was sent to do and to say, — 
something in her heart told her 
when the message came to her. 
And, indeed, she had been won- 
dering why Paul had kept s0 
long quiet. Ile did not know 
how grateful she had been to 
him. 

“It is about our marriage, 
dearest,” said Paul, as she en- 
tered. He placed a chair for 
her by the table, close to him- 
self, and facing Horace and the 
window. 


Magdalen stood for a moment 


as if irresolute, deadly pale. 
Then, flushing up to her very 
temples, she drew her chair far- 
ther away from Paul and sat 
down. 

“QO!” she said, as if involun- 
tarily, ‘I had forgotten that!” 

A faint smile stole over Ho- 
race’s lips. She spoke so naively, 
that he could not help smiling, 
though, indeed, he was in no 
humour for pleasure at this mo- 
ment. Paul tookit gently enough: 
only raising his eyes with his 
usual expression of injured hu- 
mihty, that made Magdalen al- 
most frantic. If he had got up 
and beaten her, she would have 
respected him more: if he had 
spoken to her harshly, coldly, 
even rudely, so long as it was 
with manliness, she would have 
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borne it: whatever he had done, 
she would have liked him better, 
than when he gave her the im- 
pression of lying at her feet to be 
trampled upon. When Horace 
turned to her, and said in a low 
tone, ‘‘Is that a speech you think 
it right to make to the husband 
of your own free choice, Miss 
Trevelyan?” and looked grave 
and displeased, Magdalen felt 
only respect and humility: if 
Paul were only like that! 

‘‘] am sorry I said it,” she an- 
swered, and then she spoke to 
Paul, and meant to be kind; but 
was only fierce instead. 

‘¢Viorace thinks,” began Paul 
timidly, ‘‘that hie had better be 
married soon, Magdalen.” 

‘Tforace!” said Magdalen, 
with a laugh that was meant to 
express gaiety; but which was 
the very heart-essence of bitter- 
ness. “And you, Paul? It seems 
to me more a question with you 
than with Horace!” 

“1? Can you ask for moreas- 
stirances of my earnest desire to 
be all to you that brother, friend, 
husband, guardian, can be? Can 
you doubt of the exquisite delight 
with which I shall call you my 
own, and feel that our glorious 
lives have really begun together? 
You must not mistake me, Mag- 
dalen. If 1 spoke of Horace it 
was only as the supporter of my 
own wishes — not as their origi- 
nator.” 

Magdalen had shaded her face 
while Paul spoke. When she 
looked up, to meet the dark eyes 
opposite, fixed full upon her, she 
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was palerthan ever. She started passing. He could not choose 
and half rose, as if she waited but take it; yet, he took it so 
for him to speak. But he turned coldly that she would rather he 
away. had refused it. He held it with- 
uh leave the matter to you out the faintest pressure; but his 
both,” she then said, impatient- lips quivered and his heart 
ly, ‘‘I do not wish to have any- throbbed. Again she looked at 
thing to do with it. Arrange it him with the same asking and 
between you as you like. ‘L do reproachful glance; then dashing 
not care for settlements, Paul his hand away, she leftthemina 
You are both men of honour, and sudden passionate manner, which 
will do all thatis right.” |made Paullook after her amazed. 
She rose to go. She was almost Horace looked after her too, and 
sobbing now; not tearfully; but|furtively kissed the light mark 
as men sob. eft by her fingers on his. And 
‘‘Generous, noble Magdalen!” |then he began to talk calmly to 
Paul exclaimed. ‘Perhaps you Paul about his marriage, and to 
are right, in wifely feeling, as insist on the conditions. 
well as justified in yourtrusting- He was to draw the settle- 
ness; perhaps it is better that ments. After having arranged 
there be no Jegal claims on either|all with l’aul — which arrange- 
side, but that our fortunes, as ment wasthat Magdalen’s fortune 
our lives, be mingled irre- should be settled without reserve 
trievably.” on herself — he departed to draw 
‘We will talk about that. I, the deeds, and have them ‘en- 
think Mr. Slade ought to be con-| grossed and “settled” with the 
sulted,” said Horace, a little! family attorney. 
drily. Any one who had seen Horace 
“You know what I mean, Ho- when engaged in his task, would 
race?” said poor Paul, too happy harldly have thought that he was 
at this moment to be wounded by engaged in such a simple matter 
a spcech that in general would as framing the marriage settle- 
have stung his susceptibility to ments of a friend. Large drops 
the quick. stood on his forehead; his eyes 
“QO yes; but now Magdalen — were bloodshot; his face hag- 
Mise ‘I'revelyan — that you have gard and wild; and those manly, 
agreed to the ee taking well-formed hands trembled like 
place soon, you may leave the a girl’s. He quivered in every 
rest with us; Mr. Slade, and — limb; everynowand then started; 
if you will accept me — I will be and once he threw down his pen 
your trustees.” and cried aloud, as if he had 
Magdalen gazed at him re- been tortured unawares, before 
roachfully. Sho did not answer, hehadtimeto collect his strength. 
ut she held out her hand in But even with no one to witness 
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his weakness, he controlled him- quired. Asking to be alone to 
self, and pressed back the make them, he retired to the 
thoughts that wouldrushthrough library which overlooked the 
his brain. He thought ofthe sa- garden. He was so agitated that 
crifice that Magdalcn was about he walked feverishly about the 
to make, yet of his inability to room, leaning against the open 
revent it: of her evident love window, looking into the garden; 
or him, and yet ofthe dishonour and there he saw Magdalen, in 
which would rest on his accep- the garden alone. She too had 
tance of it. He thought of Paul’s hastened away to the filbert-walk 
intense devotion, of his yet en- where she thought no one could 
tire unfitness: of her pledged sce her. ‘There was such a bitter 
word, and ofher reluctance. It north-east wind blowing that the 
was asad coil throughout. Every, birds kept close in their nests 
one was to be pitied, none to be land at the roots of the trees , and 
blamed. It was want of fitness, lthe animals in the fields crouched 
not of virtue, that had brought) under the lee ofthe hedges. But 
them into this sad strait, and’ Magdalen paced up and down 
there seemed to be no way out!the long walk; every movement 
for any of them. The only hope and gesture betraying that a ter- 
was that, when once married, rible strife was raging within. 
duty, pride, habit, and the She was thinking how impossible 
sweetness of Paul’s own nature, it was to escape fiom the position 
would make Magdalen forget his into which she had ignorantly 
weakness, and reconcile her to, placed herself. Paul loved her 
her lot. She was good; shé was with suchdevotion that she dared 
brave; and, though under too not break off their marriage. It 
little control at this moment, yet’ would kill him. And then she 
this was only a passing fever. would break her own heart for 
She would grow caliner and remorse, feeling herself a mur- 
stronger by-and by. ‘Thus Ho- deress. Passing this even, she 
race reasoned and tried to say thought how that it would be 
peace! peace! where there was dishonourable, because Paul, 
no peace, and to make words having given up his profession as 
and shadows take the place of 2 means of living since her 
realities. Ile looked at the names father’s death — not that he had 
of the contracting parties joined ever been able to live yet by his 
together iiithe rieid legal faehions profession, but that was nothing 
till something blinded his eyes, to the purpose — had thus lost 
and he could see no more. ‘both connection and habit. No! 

However, he finished his task, This fatal engagement, so bliud- 
and took it down to Oakfield. Mr. ly entered into, must be faith- 
Slade read over the settlements; fully kept. Honour and duty 
but some alterations were re- sealed the bond; and her heart 
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—all the love that was in it— statue on the wide Egyptian 
must lie for ever, like the genii plains. 

under Solomon’s seals. Large, ‘I cannot bear this,’ said 
dark, powerful genii, ofimmea- Horace, aloud. ‘Prudent I 
sureable strength — kept down must be, and honourable to 
by a word and aring. Besides, Paul; but at least I am a man, 
to what end give up this mar- and owe her something as well.” 
riage? If, indeed, Mr. Ruther- His own heart had divined her 
ford had loved her— she might secret, and he ran down-stairs, 
have found causc to make the out into the garden, through the 
effort, and be free. For she filbert-walk to where it ended in 
acknowledged — yes to herself, the large horsechestnut - tree 
to Grod, to man, if need be — looking down the glade, and 
that she loved him — loved him where Magdalen was sitting in 
with her whole soul. If he had this bitter wind, trying to reason 
loved her —and she threwherself down her passion. Horace 
on the garden-seat where her,paused. She was thinking al- 
father and Paul had sat on that| most aloud; — “I will marry — 
hot summer’s day when her fate; yes, soon; and then, when habit 
was sealed — if he had cared for|and the knowledge that what I 
her only half so much as she) have done is inevitable, have re- 
loved him, she could have burst, conciled me to my fate, I shall 
these bonds, — she could — she|be more patient with Paul, and 
would! But he did not. Ie;perhaps even love him, and be 
hated her instead — yes, Heelies, to him. He is very good, 





her bitterly, fiercely! ‘This was/and I have behaved ill, very ill, 
easy to be seen! Ile let all the to him; but I do notlovehim, I 
world know it! JLisindifference, know that. What ean I do? 
his coldness, his harshness: all Patience! patience! Resignation, 
were so many words of contempt and that quiet strength which 
and dislike, painful enough for can support sorrow silently, and 
her to bear, owing himso much neither complain of it nor avenge 
as she did. Ifhe had not been s0 it: this is all that life has for 
kind to her in that dreadful trial, me!” 

she would not have cared so She turned to go to the house, 
much; but it was painful to owe when Ilorace met her. She 
him her liberty, her very life, started, and looked as if she 
and to know that he despised her! would have escaped him if she 
And Magdalen — the cold, calm, could. 

dreamy Magdalen — paced “JI came to beseech you to 
through the garden, wildly. The come into the house,” he said. 
statue had started into life. Love “1 am going now,” she an- 
had touched its lips; as' in swered, her eyes on the ground. 
the days of old it vivified that ‘‘ Why did you come?” 
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“T was afraid you would take 
cold sitting out here without 
shawl or bonnet.” Horace was 
not speaking in his usual voice. 

“You are very kind, butI did 
not know that you knew where | 
was;” and Magdalen’s care-worn 
face was beginning to smile. 

“J saw you from the window.” 

“Ah! and then came to me?” 
She looked up, blushing. 

“Yes,” said Horace. 

Nothing more was said, and 
they returned to the house; 
Magdalen little dreaming of how 
she had been watched from that 
upper window, little thinking of 
the anguish that had held com- 

ny with hers, nor sceing, in 
the indifferene manners of her 
friend, any evidence of the feel- 
ing which a few minutes ago had 
made him open his arms and call 
her to come to them — call her 
by her name of Magdalen and 
beloved! All this was buried. 

Waiting for the return of the 
deeds (which had to be re-en- 
grossed in consequence of the 


alterations suggested by Mr. | 


Slade) Horace added yet another 
disagreeable quality to the many 
that Magdalen wanted to per- 
suade herself he possessed. 
During this visit to Oakfield, he 
began to extol Paul. Ile praised 
and even exaggerated his virtues, 
till Magdalen was tired of the 
very name of Paul’s perfections. 
Once, whon Horace was finding 
out more and more good points 
in.Paul, Magdalen looked at him 
with such wonder, sorrow, and 
disdain, that the words died 
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away on his lips, and he sud- 
denly stopped; in the middle of 
a sentence. 


| “T am glad I made you stop!” 
said Magdalen haughtily, “You 
seem as if you could spend your 
life in praising Paul.” And she 
walked away to her usual refuge 
above-stairs. 


Another time, Paul — who 
had had an attack of woe, and 
had been playing at dignity, 
keeping away from the house, 
but, wearying at last, which 
hurt only himself, coming oftener 
than ever — came in the evening, 
and asked Magdalen to play at 
chess with him. She said yes, 
for she was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of sitting silent, and of 
keeping him silent too. They 
sat down, and Horace stood near 
them. Magdalen was a much 
better player in general than 
Paul. Her game was more dis- 
tinct, Pauls more scheming. 
But to-day she played ill: she 
{would have disgraced a tyro by 
her mistakes. She overlooked 
the most striking advantages; for 
aul, in his schemes after a 
pawn, often put his queen in 
peril; and, while concentrating 
his forees for an impossible 
checkmate, forgot to secure the 
pieces lying in his way. But 
Magdalen to-day let everything 
pass. 

“You are not yourself this 
evening,” said Paul, who sud- 
deny woke to the perception 
that his queen had been standing 
for the last half a dozen moves 
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in the jaws of Magdalen’s threw Horace more off his guard. 


knight. It was such intense triumph to 
‘‘No;lam playing very badly,” see that woman so grand, cold, 
said Magdalen. and stern to all others, relax in 
“Very!” echoed Horace. her pride to him, and become 


“Mr. Rutherford at least will the mere gentle loving girl. This 
never spare nor conceal my was almost the only temptation 
failings,” said Magdalen bit- Horace could not resist; but 
terly. this softened his heart too 

“*] thought you wanted friends, much. 
not flatterers,” observed Ho- <<Jt is not for me to forgive 
race, in an indifferent tone of you, wayward child,” he said, 


voice. , with extreme kindliness of voice 
“It seemsI haveneither here!” and look. ‘You have not of- 
retorted Magdalen. fended me, if you have not an- 


‘““My Magdalen!” cried Paul, noyed yourself.” 


looki ith hi deri 
fice. omhal Jo I hear? ONS Magdalen’s face changed as 


friends? And we would cither of! much as if she had taken off a 
us die for you! What has come|™ask. An expression of calm 
to you? Are you ill — or, wh and peace took the place of the 
have you suddenly allowed ay feverish irritation; her eyes be- 
bitter thoughts to sadden you? Came dark and loving; her lips 
Willyou not tell me, Magdalen?” Telaxed in that iron line they 
he added, very caressingly. made whey she was unhappy, and 
“Never mind what I think,” a smile stole over them. It was 
said Magdalen impatiently. “Play Winter with all its harsh rigidity 
— it is your move.” changed to the most loving, love- 
+*You are somewhat im-| ly, laughing spring. She was so 
perious,” Horace said, in his' hap y that she even associated 
stern manner — that manner | aul 10 her pleasure, and spoke 
which awed Magdalen as if she|t© him tenderly and gaily, as in 
were achild, and that she loved olden times. Poor Paul, unac- 
above all things to obey. customed to such demonstrations 
“IT know] am,” she said frank- in these latter days, looked u 
ly, looking up into his face,,With a bewildered smile, an 
“and I have been wrong to you then, for very happiness and 
also. But you will forgive me, [gratitude , tears came into his 
will you not?” eyes. 
hen Magdalen looked peni- Magdalen’s joyous look faded 
tent she looked beyond measure away. Weariness and contempt 
beautiful. Noexpression suited came inita stead. She rose from 
her go well as this, the most wo- the chess-table, and stood a little 
manly that she had; and nonelapart; something of the old 
Aluuschold Words. XXXYV. 14 
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Pynean breathing again in 
er. 

Horace came to her; but she 
left the room. 

“Paul,” said Horace, more 
strangely than he had ever 
spoken to him before, and more 
passionately , “vou are a down- 
right fool.” With which in- 
spiriting speech he also walked 
away; leaving Paul to his excite- 
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respect your husband: but you 
will find your married life better 
than you expect. For, when 
Paul is happy and calm he will 
grow stronger. You will be re- 
warded for your sacrifice.” 

“Tf wish I could belicve you, 
Mr. Rutherford,” said Magdalen, 
sadly. “I wish I could believe 
that Paul would ever be as manly 
and as good as you are.” 


ment and nervous debility un- 
checked. 

“And you do not think 1 am to 
be pitied?” said Magdalen, as : 
she met Horace in the hall. very reverse of what you praise 

“Yes: you are very much to,/8 me. God help us! — we all 
be pitied, Miss T'revelyan; so isjhave need of nes and he 
Paul. He is more unhappy than) turned away, Magdalen looking 
you are, because he has less/after him, her heart throbbing 
strength of resistance than you violently. 
have. Paul is one of those na- ‘The settlements came down. 
tures which feel ,uffering more It was of no use waiting; they 
acutely than anything else; must be signed, und might as 
whose very strength of fecling! well be signed at once as later. 
lies in their power of misery.” “There was no hope of the mar- 

“Ah! you judge like all the riage breaking itself off,” as 
world!” said Magdalen. ‘Be- Magdalen said quaintly, and she 
cause Paul’s tears come easily had no grounds on which to 
you think he feels more acutely} break it herself. Her wedding 
than I feel. It is not always!clothes had come, and all was 
that those with the least self-|prepared. At last Magdalen de- 
command feel most; nor the re- termined on making the fatal ef- 
verse.” fort, and putting an end to her 

“] know that, Miss Trevelyan; present state of suffering. For it 
but it is simply because Paul’s was unqualified misery for them 
nature is weaker than yours that all. They all assembled in the 
he requires more consideration. room together; the Slades and 
Miss Trevelyan,” he said this the lady who had been living 
very earnestly, “you cannot help with Magdalen since her father’s 
yourselfnow. You areengaged death, but who, being blind in 
to aman you do not love; whom one eye, deaf, and infirm, had 
you do not respect in some not beenof any great prominence 
things, as you ought to love and in the late affairs; Horace, Paul, 


‘Hush! don’t say that again,” 
said Horace, in a low voice. 
‘““You tempt me to become the 
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and Magdalen. Paul was in one 
of his most painful fits of nervous- 
ness — trembling and faint; 
Magdalen cold, pale, statue- 
like, as she had been on the day 
of her trial, when she had to take 
her courage “by both hands” to 
maintain her strength and self- 
possession by force. The pen 
was put into her hand. Paul had 
signed. She could not refuse 
now. Iorace was leaning against 
the chimney-piece, apparently 
biting his nails. agdalen 
looked at him. He was looking 
on the ground, and would not 
raise his eyes. Onlv when her 
gaze grew painful, he waved his 
hand authoritatively, and said, 
“Sign, sign!” as if he had been 
her father. 

Still the same long earnest 
asking look in her eyes, and the 
friends wondering; still the same 
conflict in his heart, and her 
mute appeal rejected. Once she 
said “Tforace!” but he only an- 
swered “Silence,” in so low a 
voice that no one heard him 
speak but herself. She turned 
her eyes from him to Paul. He, 
the strong noble man, mastering 
his passion with such dauntless 
courage, the master, the ruler 
over himself, even when torn on 
the rack, and tortured as few 
inen have ‘been tortured: and 
Paul, fainting, sinking, his head 
drooping nlnintively on _ his 
bosom. She looked from each 
to each again; then with a wild 
80b, she dusted the pen ‘to the 
ground and cried, ‘‘The truth 
shall be told — Ido not love him 
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— I willnot sign — I will not be 
his wife!” 

Horace sprang forward, and 
held out his arms. She fell into 
them blind and giddy, but not 
faint. He pressed her to him, 
“Magdalen! Magdalen! my 
own!” he murmured. She looked 
up wildly, ‘‘Yes! to you and 
none other!” she said, ‘‘yours, 
or deuth’s!”’ 

Paul had started up. He came 
to them, ‘What are you saying?” 
he said tremulously, ‘that you 
love each other?” 

Magdalen clung to Horace: 
“T have concealed it from you, 
and all the world, Paul,” she 
said, ‘‘as long as I could, and 
would have concealed it now, 
but | was surprised.” 

‘‘] have not dealt dishonour- 
ably by you,” said Horace, of- 
fering him his hand. “If you 
knew all, you would acquit us 
both.” 

‘And you love Horace, Mag- 
dalen?” Paul said, in a low 
voice. 

She flushed the deepest crim- 
son as he looked up. ‘* Yes,” she 
said, ‘‘I do love him.” 

The boy turned away; then, 
after a short pause, laying his 
hand on Magdalen’s, he said, 
sobbing bitterly between each 
word: “Magdalen, it had been 
better if you had told me of this. 
It would have spared you much 
pain — me also some unneces- 
sary pain — for I would not have 
been ungenerous. But let that 

ass. ou do not love me. I 

ave long felt this, and yet was 
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too cowardly to acknowledge it Michael Angelo; and the very 


even to myself. I thought it was, 
perhaps, a fit of general impa- 
tience that would pass. I would 
not believe it weariness of me. 
But, I will not weary you an 
more. Though I have been oak 
in the fearful conflict that has 
gone on so long, yet I can be 
strong for sacrifice and good.” 

He did not dare to look at her, 
but in his old way strained her 
tenderly to his breast. 

Magdalen took his hand, her 
tears flowing fast over it. “Dear 
Paul!” she said, affectionately. 
‘My life shall thank you!” 

Paul kissed her; and then, 
boy-like, placed his hand af- 
fectionately upon Horace’s shoul- 
der; when, feeling his limbs 
eo him and his eyes growing 
dim, he fled from the house, and 
in a few hours was wandering 
through the streets of London: 


and the next day, he was 
abroad. 

Years passed before they met 
again. hen Magdalen’s hair 


was grey, and her children were 
marrying their Horaces and Mag- 
dalens, Paul Lefevre came to 
stay with them at Oakfield. He 
was the same dreamy, tearful, 
unreal Paul then that he had 
been when he was young; witha 
perpetual sorrow, which had 
grown into a companion and a 
melancholy kind of pleasure. He 
never eas ae ond poe 
painting, but he was always 
going to begin that great histori- 
eal picture which was to rival 


day before he died he spoke of 
the ‘‘mission to which he was 
baptised,” and told how “the 
regeneration of art and the world 
was to come by him.” 


A RUSSIAN SINGING- 
MATCH. 


Tus little village of Kolotofka 
was formerly the property of a 
lady whose local surname was 
Stryganikha, or The Female 
Shaver, on account of hasty and 
positive temper. The village is 
situated on the eastern slope of 
an arid hill that is cleft from top 
to bottom by a frightful ravine. 
The ravine itself, yawning like 
the abyss, torn andemect to the 
very bottom by the fury of the 
spring and autumnal floods, 
meanders through the middle of 
the principal stréet, where, more 
effectually than a river could — 
(over a river, at least, a bridge 
might be thrown) — it divides the 
poor little hamlet into two por- 
tions, which stand face to face 
to each other without being al- 
ways neighbours. Quite at the 
upper extremity of the ravine, a 
few paces from the spot where it 
commences as a narrow crevice, 
there rises a little square cottage, 
totally distinct and separate from 
the rest. It is covered with 
thatch, and overtopped exactly 
in the middle of the roof by its 
only chimney. It has no more 
than a single window behind. 
This one window, which re- 
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sembles the eye of a Cyclops, thera spring nor abrookat hand. 
overlooks the ravine; and, on At Kolotofka, as in most of the 
winter evenings when lighted steppian villages, the peasants, 
from the interior, it is seen to for want of springs and wells, 
& very considerable distance have accustomed their stomachs 
through the thick mists andhoar to absorb the liquid mud of the 
frosts, and fulfils the office of a first pond or pool they meet with. 
guiding star to many a benighted Butitis impossible to dignify so 
peasant. Over the dooris nailed disgusting a beverage with the 
a blue board; and as this cabin name of water. I determined to 
is the kabac, or public-house, it go and ask Nicolay Ivanytch for 
bears the inscription, — Prytynni a glass of beer or kvass. As I 
Kabatchok. It is probable that approached, suddenly there ap- 
in this euphoniously titled pot peared on the threshold a man of 
house, cornbrandy is sold atexs- tall stature, bare-headed, dressed 
actly the same price as else- in a carrick of coase shaggy 
where; but itis more frequented cloth, and wearing above his 
than any other similar establish- hips a girdle of some kind of blue 
ment in the whole district, be- stuff. His thick grey hair bristled 
cause Nicolai lvanytch, the land in disorder over his dry and 
lord, is possessed of the art of wrinkled visage. He was calling 
attracting and keeping his cus- to some one; and, for that pur- 
tomers. pose, aided his voice with tele- 
One July afternoon, when the graphic movements of his arms, 
heat was overwhelming, I was which he threwabout in all direc- 
toiling up sa path which runs tions much further than he really 
along the brink of the ravine of meant to do. It was clear that 
Kolotofka, in the direction of this fellow was a little in liquor. 
Prytynni Kabatchok. The sun He was known in the neighbour- 
reigned tyrannically over open hood as Obaldout, or The Pra- 
space; he was terrible,inflexible, ter, a drunken, unmarried, 
inevitable. The atmosphere was vagabond domestic, whom his 
impregnated with suffocating masters had long left to shift for 
dust. The rooks and carrion himself as well as he could, 
crows, whose black plumage ab- “Come! Come, then!” he 
sorbed at once every colouring stammered. ‘Come, Morgatch; 
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and luminous solar ray, stoo 

with wide-open bills, gazing 
dimly at the passers-by with 
looks that begged the dole of a 
little extra pity and sympathy in 
the midst of the sufferings that 
were common to all. I was tor- 
tured by thirst; there being nei- 


you creep, instead of walking. 
They are waiting for you within 
doors.”’ 

“T am coming, as fast as I 
ean,” replied a weak, goat-like 
voice; and, from behind the cot- 
tage, there appeared a short 
stout cripple, who was known as 
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Morgatch, or The Winker. How ber, divided into two by a parti- 
he came by the soubriquet, no- tion, behind which there is no 
body knows; because, in truth, admittance except for members 
he did not wink more than other of the family. In this partition, 
folks. “I am coming, my dear just above a large oak table 
mau, he continued, as he|which serves as acounter, there 
weathered the outside of the is cut an opening of greater 
public-house. ‘But why do you breadth than height. On the 
call me in such a hurry? And table are placed, sometimes in 
who is waiting for me within?” double or triple row, at the sides, 
“You are called to come into the different spirituous liquors on 
the kabatchok, and you ask the'draught; at the back, sealed 
reason why! You are a droll, bottles, of various capacity, are 
animal. Your friends, who are ranged on steps directly behind 
waiting there, are capital fel-ithe gaping aperture. In the front 
lows. There is Turc-Jachka, or nape pormon of the izba, the 
and Dikr Barine, and The Spe- only furniture consists of a fixed 
culator, you know, of Jizdra. bench running completely round 
Jachka has made a bet, a great'the wall, two or three empty 
measure of beer, that he isa bet- casks, and a table near the corner 
ter singer than The Speculator. under the Holy Picture. Most 
You understand.” village inns are dark enough; 
The dialogue excited my!and you scarcely ever see there, 
curiosity. It was not the first on the naked, rough - hewn, 
time that I had heard speak of wooden walls, those coarse 
Turc-Jachka; so called because brightly-coloured pictures, called 
his mother was a Turkish prisoner loubotchnyia (made of bark), 
who was brought captive into which you meet with in almost 
Russia. He was renowned as the every Russian hut. 
best singer for many versts; A numerous company was al- 
round; and now, by good luck, ready assembled. At his counter, 
a chance offered of hearing him and masking with his broad per- 
contend for superiority withsome son the opening, and the pyramid 
rivalin glory. The conjuncture of scaled bottles in the back- 
struck me as eminently fortunate. ground, stood, in ample shirt of 
I entered the house with a firm printed muslin, and with a sweet 
and rapid step, resolved, with- smile on his plump cheeks, Niko- 
out disturbing any one, to wit- lai Ivanytch pouring out, with 
ness all and listen to all. |his white fat aad a couple of 
A village-inn interior, in our glasses of brandy for his two 
provinces, ordinarily presents a friends, Morgatch and Obaldoui, 
small dark entrance-room and a who had just entered. Behind 
large chamber named in Russian him, in a corner, near a window, 
béelaia izba, or the white cham-,you could catch a glimpse of hig 
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wife, who assisted her husband 
in attending to the customers. In 
the midst of the room stood a 
spare, but well-made man, some 
hese andtwenty years of age, 
dressed in a long blue cotton 
caftan. He had the look of a 
journeyman tradesman and a 
jolly fellow, although his com- 

lexion did not announce a ro- 
bist state of health. His flabby 
cheeks, his large restless grey 
eyes, his straightnoseand flexible 
nostrils, his white square fore- 
head fringed with curls of yellow 
hair which he turned behind his 
ears, his rather thick but fresh 
and expressive lips; in short, all 
his features revealed a fiery and 
impassioned character. He was 
in great agitation: he opened and 
shut his eyes; he breathed inter- 
ruptedly; his arms trembled as 
in a fever-fit; and, in fact, he 
was in a fever, — the neuralgic 
fever, with which all are ac- 
quainted who have to speak or 
sing before an audience that ex- 
pect to witness wonders. This 
artist was Jachka, or James, sur- 
namea the Turk. Near him was 
a man forty years of age, with 
broad shoulders, plump cheeks, 
and low forehead, narrow Tartar 
eyes, short flat nose, square chin, 
and black hair, as brilliant and 
hard as the bristles of a brush. 
Ou beholding this dark and 
leaden visage, with its pale lips, 
in the calm and meditative state 
which it now exhibited, you felt 
that it could easily assume a 
ferocious character, and that it 
had already worn that expression 
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under othercircumstances. With- 
out making the least movement 

this man looked slowly round 
him, as the ox looks from under 
the yoke. He was dressed in 
some sort of old surtout with flat 
brass buttons; a well-worn black 
silk cravat was tied round his 
thick, muscular neck. His ac- 
quaintance called him The Sa- 
vage Gentleman, or Diki-Barine. 
Opposite him, in the corner of the 
bench beneath the place of the 
Holy Pictures, was seated the 
rival of Jachka, The Speculator, 
of the town of Jizdra. He was a 
man of middle stature, but well 
formed, some thirty years of age, 
with a freckled face, broad and 
one-sided nose, small bright eyes 
that did not match in colour, and 
a soft silky beard. He had a 
bold, restless look; he kept his 
hands tucked underneath his 
thighs, conversed indolently, and 
kept tapping the floor sometimes 
with one foot, sometimes with 
the other, which displayed his 
boots with narrow red tops, that 
were not wanting in a certain de- 
grce of elegance. In the opposite 
corner, to the right of the door, 
there was seated a stranger of the 
peasant class, in an old grey 
smock-frock, with a wide slit on 
the right-hand shoulder. My ar- 
rival, I easily remarked, at first 
somewhat disconcerted Nikolai 
Ivanytch’s customers; but after 
they saw that the master of the 
house saluted me as an old ac- 
ee they were more at 
their ease, and ceased to pay any 
regard to my presence. J called 
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for some beer at the same table 
and in the same corner with the 
peasant in the torn smock-frock, 


‘““Well; what are we waiting 
for?” cried Obaldoul, tossing 
off a glass of brandy at.a single 
gulp, and accompanying his ex- 
clamation with violent jerks of 
his arms; without which he seem- 
ed unable to articulate a word. 
‘It is time to begin, Eh! Jach- 
ka?” 

“TI am quite ready,” said The 
Speculator, with asmile, and in 
a calm and confident voice. 


“And so am I,” murmured 
Turc-Jachka, with perceptible 
uneasiness; ‘but, brothers, let 
me clear my throat a little.” 


“Pooh, pooh! You shuffle the 
cards too long. Begin,” said 
Diki-Barine, resolved to listen 
instead of talking. 

TheSpeculator thought alittle, 
shook his head, and stepped a 


few paces forward. Jachka gazed | 
The | tion 
standing between theiscious of bein 


at him with all his eyes. 
Binger, 
counter and the corner he had 
left, half shut his eyes, and 
warbled ina ver high falsetto, a 
national air which is scarcely ap- 
proachable except by voices of 
the greatest purity, and which 
can hit with certainty the highest 
notes. The man’s voice was sweet 
and agreeable. He played with 
it as if It were a pretty toy glitter- 
ing with rubies, which he made 
to turn and spin to exhibit its 
brilliancy. — r each of his 
 epige which scarcely allowed 

breathing time, he repeated 
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the subjett with extraordinary 
boldness and splendour. 

Any dilettante would have 
been charmed to hear what I 
heard; although a German would 
have groaned and murmured. He 
was a real Russian tenore di gra- 
zia. He would have been appre- 
ciated at Milan, Venice, and 
Naples, and as aténor I¢ger, at 
Paris. The air he sung was a 
joyous dance-tune, the words of 
which —as far as 1 could catch 
them through the interminable 
flourishes, the added consonants, 
the re-duplicated vowels that 
served to carry grace-notes, and 
the exclamations that went oft 
like rockets — were a develop- 
ment of the following leading 
idea; 

Ilabourd, gay and simple maid, 

lo dig my plot of gaiden ground, 
When handsome Kouzina seized my spade, 

And twined his arn) my waist around. 

T labour’d hard to sow the seed 

Ot primiose, poppy, gilliflower. 

All listened with great atten- 
We was manifestly con- 
in the presence 
of experienced and competent 
judges; and therefore, according 
to the popular expression, his 


‘skin would not hold him. In fact, 


in this part of Russia, acute con- 
noisseurs of vocal music are to 
be reckoned by hundreds; and 
the large market-town of Ser- 
ghievsko¢, situated on the high 
road to Orel, enjoys no unmerited 
reputation when it is regarded 
as the locality which takes pre- 
cedence of the whole of Russia 
for charming and melodious vocal 
diaplays. 
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In spite of his feats of executive 
agility, The Speculator sang for 
a considerable time without pro- 
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‘throat, and uttered a few un- 
meaning words, which betrayed 
great agitation and timidity. 


ducing any strong impression “If you ought to be afraid of 
upon his auditors. Ile wanted a; anything, it is of making believe 
chorus to sustain him at each re- that you are afraid. Let us have 
frain, which forms the first line! no more beating the bush. Sing, 
of the stanza, substituting the and sing as weil as God will let 
third person for the first: ‘She you,” said Diki-Barine, assuming 
Jabour’d, gay and simple maid.” the posture of a man who expects 
At last, at the end ofa difficult his orders to be instantly obeyed. 
passage marvellously surmount- Jachka breathed in silence 
ed, which made Diki-Barine him- looked around him, and covered 
self smile with delight, Obaldom with his left hand the whole 
could not contain himself, but upper part of his countenance. 
shouted a furious ery of pleasure. All present devoured him with 
All the rest were trembling with their eyes, The Speculator espe- 
joy. Obaldout and Morgatch be- cially. The latter could not 
gan following the voice im muffled utterly conceal, beneath the as- 
sounds, playing the part of cho- surance which was natural to 
rus; aud, when the singer re- him, and which was increased by 
commenced his solo, they mur- his recent triumph, the expres- 
mured, exclaiming in turn, ‘“‘Su- sion of a vague uneasiness, the 
perb!” ‘That's it, you villain!”; motive of which I could not well 
“Yes; flourish away, again, you| unravel, when I beheld the slight 
serpent!” “Ah! you dog, sing|amount of courage manifested by 
our soul out!” ‘Cut along,/his competitor. He leaned his 
Herod!” and other compliments| back against the wall, and again 
in a similar style. ‘thrast his open hands beneath 
‘¢You have given us a treat, his thighs, and sat motionless. 
brother!” cried Obaldouy, with-| When Jachka at last uncovered 
out letting go the singer, whem his face, the poor young man was 
he held clasped in his arms. as pale as death; his eyes scarce- 
“And such a treat! You have, ly glanced beyond his drooping 
won, brother; I congratulate you! eyelashes. 
atonce. ‘he measnre of beeris; Thesingersighed, took breath, 
yours.” and emitted a note. This first 
‘You sing well, brother; yes, note did not promise much; it 
I say well!” said Nikolai lvanytch, , was weak, uneven,and, I thought, 
with the air of a man who knows/did not come from the cheat. 
the value of his words. “It is ‘The second note was firmer and 
your turn now, Jachka. Take more prolonged. It was still tre- 
pains; do yourself justice.” | mulous; but a third note came, 
Jachka put his hand to his purer, fuller, and firmer. The 
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singer then began to warm, and 
his song warmed with him. It 
had an eminently melancholy 
character; it commenced thus: — 


** Many a path leads down to the mead.” 


The grace and richness of his 
intonations, the finished shading 


of his performance, left nothing 


to wish for. I hadrarely heard a 
voice of such exquisite freshness. 
There was something timid and 
even slightly intermittent in it, — 
a wailing accent which gave pain 
at first; Sat you s00n discovered, 
that it was inspired by deep sen- 
timent, passion, in which youth, 
strength, and a charming reck- 
lessness, seemed to melt and 
amalgamate with some poignant 
rorrow. ‘The melody swelled, 
rose to a flood, and overflowed 
its banks to a wide extent. It was 
evident that Jachka was now 
under the influence of an inspira- 
tion. Iie had no longer a trace 
of timidity. 

Under the impression of his 
noble song, my memory evoked 
a whole scene of the past. I re- 
membered that one evening, at 
the hour of ebb-tide, on the im- 
mense shore of a sea, which, 
as it retreated, growled and 
threatened at a distance, seeming 
to say, ‘‘To-morrow I shall re- 
turn; beware!" I saw an enorm- 
ous white gull, which stood mo- 
tionless om the wave-wrinkled 
beach. It turned its silky bosom 
to the purple light of the west, 
and from time to time spread its 
long wings, thus playing co- 
quettishly with the periodical 
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changes which deprived it of its 
two greatest friends, the distant 
sun and the deep sea. I thought 
of that lovely bird, and the de- 
portment it displayed, as I listen- 
ed to Jachka, whose body stood 
motionless before us in the midst 
of a country public-house; but 
whose inspiration brought us 
face to face with fathomless 
depths and sublime perspectives. 
Hie sang on, and had completely 
|forgotten his rival and every one 
else present; although, like an 
agile swimmer, he was sustained 
on the surface of the waves which 
he defied, by the power of the 
warm and enthusiastic interest 
with which we followed him 
through his melodious evolutions. 
Every note had a softening in- 
Huence overus. I felt that tears 
were forming In my eyes, and 
presently was startled by the 
sound of subdued sobs from the 
innkeeper’s wife; who was weep- 
ing, with her breast leaning on 
the sill of the opening in the par- 
tition. Jachka gave her a rapid 
glance, and his song became 
more sonorous, more warm and 
iinpassioned than ever. Jachka’s 
rival held his fist energetically 
against his forehead, aad did not 
make the slightest movement. 
Jachka suddenly concluded 
with a sharp note of extraor- 
dinary delicacy, boldness, and 
purity. No one stirred: they all 
seemed to wait vaguely for the 
return from the skies of the note 
which Jachka has sent up into 
them. But Jachka had opened 
his eyes again: he seemed sur- 
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pase at our ecstatic silence. voyage of Ulysses, when he left. 
is looks inquired the cause of Ithaca 
it. His rival rose, and went Up To sail beyond the sunsct and the baths 
to him. “You have won;” he Of all the western stars. 
said, with a degree of agitation After such an avowal, the 
that was painful to witness, and reader will not be surprised to 
then hastily rushed out of the hear, that the phrase Setting Out 
house. is to me amongst the most musi- 
Jachka was as pleased as a cal in the vocabulary. I admit, 
child with his victory; which 1|/ however, that there is one phrase 
will allow others to calla vulgar still more suggestive of delight, 
one, but which is by no means itis— Going Home. 
such inmy eyes. Hisecountenance! This is no rash admission. I 
reflected a high degree of happi- know well what it means, if, 
ness, They seized him by ite bound for a distant goal, to 
arms and round the waist, to trudge stoutly to the City, on 
lead him to the counter. [was some bright July or August 
pleased to see him call the inn-'morning, for passport or visé. 
keeper’s son, and entreat him to, Of course, you walk all the way, 
fetch his competitor. But The'if only to bring down to the level 
Speculator was unfortunately! ofa calm and reasonable joy that 
nowhere to be found. |wild tide of energy which rushes 
in at the mere thought of travel. 
At such a San too, all the 
+ , thoroughfares of London seem 
OUT AND HOME AGAIN. ito be i league with you. They 
1 am of an adventurous dispoeie kaw your purpose, and are 
tion — a restless one, my friends bent to furtherit. Window after 
say. I love travel for its own, window reveals the solicitude of 
sake, in any region, and by any |its owner for your wellbeing. 
form of locomotion. I have an,“Smith is going abroad,” or 
impartial appetite for the backs'‘Smith is going to the sea-side. 
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of horse, mule, clephant, or 
camel; forrailway, coach, steam- 
boat, sailing boat, rowing-boat, 
sleigh, diving-bell, and balloon. 
My pet hobby for the future is an 
aérial-ship with a working-rud- 
der and the establishment of a 
“through route” from the Earth 
to Uranus, with branch-lines to 
the ne planets; while my 
chief regrot for the past is, that 
I came too late for that great 


What will Smith want?” has 
clearly been a momentous ques- 
tion with many a citizen. ‘He 
will want a head-piece,” solilo- 
quises the benevolent hatter 
‘that dust, rain, and brine will 
not spoil, that shall be his shade 
on the steam-boat, and his night- 
cap in the rai!way —a head-piece 
that shall transcend the usual 
laws of matter, and rise trium- 
phant over shock and concus- 
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sion.” And, as by magic, wide- 
awakes, tourists, and cavaliers, 
of pliant and invulnerable felt, 
throng his window — all for 
Smith. “It will never do for 
Smith to be hampered with a 
wilderness of trunks,” says the 
maker of those articles. ‘Even 
if married, he won’t take the 
children up Mont Blane. But he 
may like a fortnight’s run in 
Switzerland with Mrs. Smith. 
Let me see if I can’t bring the 
necessities of both within the 
compass of the multiple port-' 
manteau and a_ carpct- bag.” 
“Smith may be drenched through 
by mountain rains,” cries the 
foreman of vulcanised water- 
proof, “let him have a dread- 
nought!” ‘Smith may be washed 
overboard in the Channel,” re- 
sponds the employer, ‘let him 
have a lifebelt!” 
do for him to shave with a French 
razor!” exclaims the cutler. ‘It. 
will be convenient for him to. 
change his money before he 
starts,” muses the bullion-mer 
chant. And accordingly 1, who. 
am Smith for the nonce, make 
my way through a city which has 
lavished such resources upon my 
comfort, that my longing to 
quit it seems, for the moment, 
heinous ingratitude. I am not 
reinstated In my own good opi- 
nion until I reach the Consulates 
of France, Belgium, or Prussia, 
and receive my passport, There, 
indeed, [ read words that touch 
me to the quick, and prove that 
I have still moral sensibilities. 
What, I am to be suffered to pass 


“Tt will never| 


‘chamber 
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freely through lands where by 
law | am an alien! I am to re- 
ceive aid and protection in case 
of need — to be enfeoffed, so to 
speak, by foreign beneficence, 
of Champagne lands and moun- 
tains, — of grey fortress, and 
broad river, and southern skies! 
I may range through capitals 
where the sun makes every day 
au festival, and where, as the 
rosy evening dies into the in- 
tense blue, life’s ever vocal tide, 
pours by brilliant shop, café, or 
theatre, as by winding banks of 
light! 

I know what it is to get the 
start of the sun next morning, to 
rouse Mrs. Smith, whose rest is 
a3 sound as her conscience, to a 
participation in my ardour, to 
find the contagion of movement 
eae spread along the dusky 
1ouse. First comes one note of 
inquiry, then another, from fresh 
young voices, or from early birds 
in the dawn. Nurse and under- 
nurse reply. There is rapping at 

oors — a few low bass 
notes after the opening treble — 
then a sort of rapid allegretto 
movement up-stairs and down- 
stairs. Nurse telegraphs to house- 
maid, housemaid to cook. Heavy 
boxes roll along the floors with a 
mutied mysterious sound, that 
partakes both of kettle-drum and 
trombone; while the repeated 
clang of fire-irons below does 
proxy for cymbals. After atime 
the vocal department of the con- 
cert overwhelms even this power- 
ful orchestra, and volleys of jave- 
nile delight, that astound tho 
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early market-gardener, and dis- 
compose the grave policeman, 
welcome us to breakfast, and in 
one loud crash conclude the 
overture. A brief pause, and 
cab, railway whistle, and train, 
begin the opera in earnest, until 
finally the sea joins its million 
voices in a chorus that ends the 
first act, and brings the curtain 
down with acclamation on the 
Custom House at Calais or 
Dieppe. 

Listen: the second act com. 
mences. You are threading streets 
80 lofty, that you seem a mere 
pigmy at their base; streets 
narrow, curved, and grey; yet 
bathed in a sky so vivid, that 
they look like fissures cleft in a 
vast rock of sapphire. Here and 


extinct. The prostrate knight 
lies yet more perfect than the 
maimed and headless victor who 
rides over him. ‘There is no re- 
spect of persons here; Time, 
who has been so ruthless with 
these tablets of art, has written 
on them, instead, his own fan- 
tastic but solemn moral. On 
again, through the winding 
street, till you emerge into the 
spacious square, and stand awed 
before that vast cathedral, the 
height of whose very porch 
strains the gaze when near, while 
far aloft glows mullion window 
beneath ihe mighty arch of the 
nave —that arch itself but a rest- 
point, from which the dizzy eye 
sees those massive towers run 
sheer into the solitudes of ether. 
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there you discover how blue that} You pass noiselessly through the 
sky is by the relief of scarlet or! side-door, and a burst of organ 
crimson streamers pendent from music, potent as if it were sub- 
tall attics in sign either of trade stance, arrests you between the 
or trophy. Iere some mutilated Titanshafts. See how they mount, 
statue of poet or hero presides tapering till they fade almost into 
over a fountain. ‘he spring atrial beauty in the vaulted roof. 
Jeaps bright and fresh as at first,' The organ ceases; a funeral pro- 
though the statucisaruin. Past cession enters, and moves slowly 
yon dim archway runs a vener- on to the high altar. The obse- 
uble wall, clad with half-effaced quies are those ofa nun. Slender 
basreliefs of the meetings of tapers are lighted, and shed a 
kings, the processions of car- weird gleam over the spangled 
dinals, and the tourneys of pall. Adirge-like chaunt, through 
knights. You would walkin time which the deep tones of a trom- 


rather than in space. Old Chro-. 


nos, the consumer of things, has 
payed strange pranks with the 

andiwork of the seulptor. The 
legate’s face is gone. The white- 
ataled boy, who bore the torch 
before him,, remains; but the 
flame #0 cunningly chiselled is 


bone are heard, rises like the 
wail of mortality over its tran- 
sieutestate. We are of few days, 
it says, and full of trouble. As 
the flower that is cut down and 
the shadow that fideteth, so we 
abide not, and our days are 
withered like grass. The strain 
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expires; soon from some unseen ever be to you an cthercal mild- 
loft breaks an angelic response. ness. An aspiration this which, 
With soft clear melody it floats though absurd in England, may 
downward, and fills the dim pile be reasonable enough in Nor- 
with consolation. ‘The early toil, mandy. But we must hasten, or 
the late vigil of time, it tells us, we shall lose the diligence. 
are over. The bread of sorrows No, there it stands. The horses 
shall be eaten no more, for so are emerging from the courtyard 
Hie giveth His beloved sleep. of that quaint auberge, whose 
The memory of the just is bless- pointed towers and long corri- 
ed. ‘They rest from their labours dors proclaim that it began life, 
and their works do follow them. .gesago, asacastle. That cold 
And then, with a heart chastened salle-h-manger shut out from the 
but hopefal, you follow the re- sun, where the temperature of 
pune mourners. Nor does the your coffee so rapidly abates, 
bright day outside seem strange was part of the old baronial hall. 
or harsh: the thoughts that point, Yon high carved mantel-picce 
to the goal of rest cheer while! around whose fire of wood, coun- 
they dignify the road. Those gay|try farmer and town burgher 
flower-stalls, crowded with their) group in the clear winter days, 
glowing and odorous burden,/has been circled by seneschal 
have for you a new pathos and;and henchmen, and the old gal- 
meaning. ‘Though brief, they |lery outside, where Fanchette — 
are ministers to you of beauty the light just glinting on her tall 
and love. They are the food of | cap and earr-rings — leans for- 
sympathies — influences that)ward and coquets with M. An- 
ass into the soul; and so thejtoine, the bloused voituricr — 
sxreath of a rose that fades in a/has trembled beneath the tread 
maiden’s hand may blend with of the man-at-arms. But the con- 
her being — share her immor- ductor summons us; the horses 
tality. are put té; the rope harness is 
Fix that bud, therefore, ten- adjusted. Good townsfolk, who 
derly in our button-hole, good have basked like lizards in the 
dame. Fold up those seeds of!sun, on the green bench of the 
china-aster, sweet pea, and hotel opposite, think it time that 
double carnation with a fond we should mount; so, into the 
reverence. You are selling us coupé, or, if there be only room 
thoughts and feelings in those there for Mrs. Smith and my 
tiny packets which you so gladly daughter, I and the eldest boy 
exchange for a few sous cach. will do well enough on the ban- 
lieaven be with you! May the quette. Enroute! cries the con- 
same airs, beams, and dews that decor scaling the top storey of 
foster your flowers light kindly his locomotive house, where- 
upon you! May gentle spring upon, amidst a volley of strange 
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nasal sounds, imprecatory and There are four, and the price is 
invocatory from Cocher, such six sous. We are moving again; 
discharges from his whip, as there is the church, with the 
make you think the air filled white crosses that guard the 
with exploding crackers, and the graves and tell you itis sweet to 
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Jingling 
sway, bound, and thunder over 
the stones, flash round project- 
ing corners, dive eae narrow 
streets — you may sha 


with Brown en passant, as he sky’s. 


looks out from the entresol — 
and rattle finally over a draw- 
bridge to the open road. 

And what a road it is — how 


undulatory, varied, and full of golden sand, 


sweet surprises! For miles on 
either side, as you mount the 
Inll, wide fields of corn or flax 
ripple in the breeze; gain the 
suminit, and in the valley brim- 
med with day as a cup with wine, 
a village glitters, indistinct from 
its very brightness. Itis nothing 
to say, that the sun shines 
through that screen of poplars; 


his beams fall among them in, 
flakes of light. Those are ingots' 


of gold that Hash between their 
stems. Can you not lift them, 
and be a Crassus? Those red 
swelling pears that run along the 
white cottage wall would patch 
their price at Covent Garden. 
Yet here the passing child might 
luck them from the lower 
youghs, and further on they 
grow carelessly amid the hedges, 
As we are stopping, I enter the 
gleaming estaminet, and return 
to the coupé with a plate laden 
with peaches. Wherever we ma 
dine this autumn, Mrs. Smith will 
find none like them in London. 





of horge-bells, you rock,|rest there. We are once more on 


rising ground. Whither hurries 
that grove that skirts the ravine 
on our left? At its foot you catch 


e hands| glimpses of a blue deep as the 


A moment of doubt, and 
an instinct of the truth thrills 
through you. Itis the sea! Yes; 
for, as you diverge farther in- 
land, regard that ioe plain of 
the bed of an 
estuary, from which is gently 
receding a tide so smooth that it 
should break only upon gardens. 
Miles away, at the verge of the 
estuary, and robed in a haze 
from the sea, a fair tower-crown- 
ed hamlet slopes gradually to the 
main. There it muses, peaceful 
and pensive, remote, yet not all 
estranged from the highways of 
life — a young soul with the 
echoes of the world still in her 
ear, whom some early sorrow 
has turned towards the Infinite. 
Our business, however, lies with 
that same stirring world, and ac- 
cordingly we lose sight of the re- 
cluse. ‘Lhe next turning brings 
us in sight of a pension, with its 
long range of jalousies and a 
mossy garden wall, over which 
the laden pear-trees bend and 
stretch arms towards their own 
shadows in theriver. Anon, the 
invariable drawbridge, the roll 
of drums denoting the garrisoned 
town; the narrow curved streets, 
this time with the indented gables 
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that record the whilom invasion weeks,” resumes the lady, about 
of the Spaniard; the wide market- half-an-hour after, as we quit the 
place, where petticoats and white bazaar-like avenues which con- 
caps are surging like a sea ofred, nect the bathing establishment 
with foam crests; asharpturning with the town. ‘“‘We’ve seen 
to the left through a modern!many things to admire — some 
street, and the Chemin-de-fer! |totouch us, and make usthought- 
We take our tickets, for what)ful,” she continues; “but, O 
destination I need not state. The George! there’s one delight, our 
ney iar reader may, therefore, greatest, yet to come.” 
at his choice, fancy us discussing By this time we have reached 
our water-ices on the Boulevards, the pier, whence the twinkling 
while the epitomised life of civili- town-lamps to the left, contrast 
sation passes in review; or follow with the moonlight, while the 
us into the Middle Ages in the distant headland glides softly 
Jews’ Quartier, at Frankfoit; or,into the sea. ‘Our greatest de- 
find us in the theatre of this same light!” Dear soul! she need not 
city of Gdthe, enjoyingthat great strain her eyes in gazing north- 
continental novelty, a drama that wards from the pier-end to tell 
is hked for its own sake, and me her meaning. J)on’t I know 
actors that can be endured with-ithe trembling eagerness with 
out the bribe of a pageant. lie which at cvely poste restante on 
may detect us listening to thejour route she has broken open 
band of the Kursaal at that de- Aunt Betsy’s bulletins ieee 
lightful wicked Baden-Baden, as'the minds, bodies, and genera 
my wife calle it; or at the hotel estates of Freddy, Caroline, and 
et the Three Kings at Basle,|Harriet-Janc? And, spite of 
share our window, thatlooks out|those re-assuring documents, 
on the great river strect of the) haven't I marked many a lapse 
ine. We would only require into anxious reverie, which no- 
of him, when tired of epeen ation: thing but the desire to see me 
to suppose us again by the sea, |chceerful could so soon have dis- 
and vis-4-vis to Sussex. elled. “Jt will be a great com- 
‘Well, we’ve had 2 happy six fort when they are a little older, 
weeks of it,” says Mrs. Smith, as and we can have them al) with 
she settles her bonnet for the last us,” she observes, watching 
evening walk before the great fondly the lithe forms of our two 
mirror over the mantel-piece, eldest girls and their brothers, 
where the gilt china clock is asei- as they Hit through the thick bar 
duously ticking to a miscellane-:of shadow that the lighthouse 
ous and crowded company of! casts upon the pier. 
gilt-china knights, gilt-china’ “True,” Lreply, “but then we 
shepherds, shepherdesses, and shall miss the happiness of re- 
fishermen. *‘A very happy six turning to them.” And how great 
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this happiness is — almost worth, | and which take good care that no 
indeed, the cost of separation —/fibre of a leaf, no nicest pedi- 
we know well next morning,' ment of gate or temple, shall be 
when, after no end of bells, lost upon you, and having set 
breathless arrivals fiom the off the region to the best ad- 
trains, gangways twice with-'vantage, naturally expect you 


drawn and twice replaced for 
more last-comers, a thiill vibrates 
through the crowded vessel, 
the steam ceases its impatient 
hiss, the massive engine- beam 
mE rises, descends; the 
paddles turn, the pier floats by 
with its kindly voices; around 


to admire it. But there isa plea- 
sure in finding out your wealth, 
in a sun that, like a discreet 
eicerone, can sometimes retire, 
and which, in place of dazzling 
you with a ceaseless blaze of 
commentary, is often content 
with a mere hint of light on up- 


us is the sea; before us —Eng- land or in valley. So we think, 
land! las the Express dashes through 

You go ont with the tide, and green lands that have not paid 
the sea itself is bound for Eng- the penalty of a cloudless sky; 
land! Could you bear to see it by woods just tinged with au- 
glide thither with a smooth, tame tumn, now solemn and thought- 
apathy, instead of those gener- ful, and anon brightening with a 
ous bounds with which it rushes thousand chequered gleams, by 
to the land of freemen and fires? hills on whose slopes the shadows 
The hours fly like the waves sport, while, above, the mill 
What! the white cliffs already! whirls merrily in a white efful- 
Yes, the mist rises, fuils off gence, and shrieks with joy to 


from those gates of pearl — for 
so they seem, as the light pours 
upon them through the dewy air. 
And how lovely looks Albion as 
she greets you thus! Wi'h what 
modesty, what sweet reserve, 
does she lift her veil, and dis- 
close, one after one, the fea- 
tures that charm you — the shi- 


the riotous brook. This is our 
England, the land of homes! 
Blessings on her! May she for- 
give us, if ever in unfilial m 

we have swelled the foreigners 
reproach on her climate, if we 
have ever been bitter on her 
springs and split our coale with 
impatient expletives in the heart 


ning town, just fresh from its of her Junes. May she forgive 
bath, the silver vapours stealing us if we have ever thought the 
under the hollow cliffs, the sheep bloused peasant of France better 
that range their summits, and informed and more courteous 
dot at times some sloping crevice than honest Giles, who leans 
of green! [there on his pitchfork by the 

® are not going to be un- gate, and of whose hearty wel- 
grateful to those bright clear come to his bacon we are tho- 
skies which we have just left,jroughly assured. May she espe- 
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cially pardon us if we have treasures of Lyons’ silk for the 
ever considered the Barriére de delight of Aunt Betsy! O, in- 
YEtoile, on the whole, q finer laid wo1k-box with shining im- 
approach than the suburb of plements, and silk, crimson 
Peckham; or, if we have ever lining, for Carry! O, veritable, 
compared Trafalgar Square with full-sized poupcée, literally over- 
the Place de la Concorde, to the whelming Harriet-Jane with the 
disadvantage of the former. sudden burden of maternity! O, 
What! try our England by the drum and bugle, that roll and 
laws of beauty, or any such ab- blare through (iallic streets, and 
straction? No such thing: we now, in mimature, alarm a gar- 
will try her by our love. Her rison of nurses and house maids 
features are beautiful to us, tor to the rapture of military reddy! 
they are hers. “Arthur, lay aside that Moli¢re 

Besides, whatever inferiority for your uncle, till he leaves 
cold critics may assign to us, ont, chambens!” And now let us to 
of doors, we challenge the world | the fire, and pray that all home- 
to match our interiors. We can commgs — whether to mighty 
bear to think that we have no! Jondon, with its glare and din, 
vine-clad steeps when we re- orto woody suburbs thereof, or 
member our firesides. We feel to country-towns with quamt old 
this more than ever when, arrived inns, or to bright, many-win- 
at last, we bask again in the glow|dowed halls, o: to hilly farm- 
of our own. The urn entersina;steads, gliinmering for unies 
state of agitated enthusiasin, and/above the dusky wealds, may 
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eets us with a hiss of welcome 
ear, hind, Aunt Betsy has sur- 
rendered 
Mamma sits radiant between 
Harriet, Janc, and Carry, while 
the chubby fingers of shy, silent 
Freddy dive into imine. Now 
comes happy social tea, towards 
the end of which, telegraphic 
pees pass between the chil- 
n, well aware of the one 
trunk left purposely in the hall, 
but resolved as a point of im- 
perative ctiquette to ignore its 
existence. Attacked at last, the 
cords fall off forlornly, the 
groaning lock gives way, to 
vigorous assaults, the strong- 
hold of mystery is forced. Q, 


be happy as our own. 


to us her charge | 
i CHHARTER-HOUSE CHARITY. 


W1 have no wish to write of 
charity in an uncharitable vein, 
and now that we again fiud our- 
sclves forced to dwell upon the 

ublic scandal of the Charter- 

ouse, we shall endeavour to put 
the most liberal construction 
possible upon the conduct of its 
chief promoter. The genius 
of one of our best authors has 
touched lovingly of late upon 
Carthusian discipline — so loving- 
ly and tenderly, indeed, that 
readers of future generations 
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who shall hang with generous 
emotion over the deathbed of 
Colone! Newcome, will be apt to 
see in the gown of a Poor Brother 
of the Charterhouse a badge of 
honoured poverty, that must, at 
any rate in Mr. Thackeray’s days, 
have been most fit clothing fora 
ruined gentleman in whom the 
spirit of honour remained fresh 
and young. We would not have 
a line unwritten of that chapter 
which in the room of a Poor hro- 
ther of Charterhouse closes, ina 
spirit of generosity and human 
tenderness, a novel that the na- 
tion will not fail to take to heart 
and cherish. Letit be felt rather 
that, in the Newcomes, Mr. 
Thackeray shows what a Poor 
Brother of Charterhouse should 
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amphlet. Somebody has put 
orward in another pamphlet the 
story of a Poor Brother’s expul- 
sion, and somebody else in yet 
another pee hlet has advised 
the complete destruction and re- 
form of the degenerated charity. 
In the meantime, there has also 
been a charity commission be- 
fore which the Charterhouse suc- 
cessfully resisted any attempt to 
make critical investigation of its 
management. 

Now, we by no means desire to 
back every grievance that we 
find urged in the pamphlets we 
have mentioned, or to refuse 
credit for their good intentions 
and good deeds to the governors 
and master, The foundation was 
established for the free educa- 


be in theory, and is in fiction;!tion of forty poor boys and for 
and let the master and the the sustenance of eighty ancient 
governors betake themselves gentlemen, captains, and others, 
with all speed to the task of;brought to distress by  ship- 
wiping out the sad discrepancy | wrecks, wounds, or other reverse 
that now exists betweenthe fiction of fortune. It was liberally en- 
and the fact. ‘dowed, and the founder desired 

Three years and a half ago'that its bounty might be more ex- 
(in volume fourteen of this{tended as its means increased. 
journal), we described from sub-'Its means have increased, and 
stantial evienced and personal, although purely of lay origin it 
inspection the real nature of ajhas fallen more and more under 
Poor Brother's position. Since!ecclesiastical control. At first 
that time it has not changed|the master was a layman; but 
for the better, whatever efforts'after the appointment of the 
may have been made to produce third master it was ordered that 
amendment. ‘The Poor Brothers'the office should thenceforth be 
themselves have drawn up a/held bya minister of the church, 
case, in which they temperately, who, however, ‘shall neither 
express their sense of their posi- have nor accept of any place of 
tion to the governors. The mas-'preferment or benefit in church 
ter of Charterhouse, Archdeacon or commonwealth, whereby he 
Hale, has replied to the case in a, may be drawn from his residence, 
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care, or charge.” That order’ 
has remained in force to this day 
when the master — whose salary 
was fixed in the time of his pre-. 
decessor ateight hundred pounds 
a-year, with various pecuniary) 
extras; who is provided with a 
residence containing more than 
thirty rooms, with daily dinner 
and wine — is the Rev. W. H. 
Hale, whose attention is dis- 
tracted by the cure of many thou- 
sand souls as vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, in the vicarage otf 
which arish he is supposed also 
to reside; who is resident canon 
of St. Paul’s; and enjoys other 
pluralities to the extent of a sum 
that, in all, amounts to soine- 
thing like four thousand pounds 
a-year. By this gentleman, sub- 
ject to the Archbishops of Canter- 
ury and York and the Bishop of 
London, Charterhouse is vir- 
tually managed, for the other 
governors are busy statesmen 
who can rarely interfere in affairs 
which belong only indirectly to 
their necessary business. To the 
business of the great churchmen 
Charterhouse affairs belong very 
directly, inasmuch aa the institu- 
tion has become, in fact, anotable 
church seminary. ‘The school! has 
been cherished. To the forty 
oor boys of the foundation have 
n added several times forty 
others, who pay liberally to the 
masters for their board, while 
the foundation boys, clothed, 
fed, and charged only one item 
of five pounds a-year for wash- 
ing, have consisted of such young 
gentlemen as the sons of the 
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grand masters (past and pre- 
sent), sons or relations of the 
past and present registrars and 
others, with names as significant 
as George Jamnes Blomfield, Al- 
Plantagenet Frederick 
Charles Somerset, the Hon. W. 
Byron, Dawson Damer — cer- 
tainly not legitimate objects of 
any other charity than that which 
may be required to forgive their 
presence there. Upon exhibi- 
tions at the universities of one 
hundred pounds a-year for four 
or five years, and donations to- 
wards the placing out of scholars, 
about two thousand pounds a- 
year are spent. The school, in 
short, has become the Charter- 
house; to support the school as 
one of the great church semina- 
ries for the feeding of the clerical 
profession, is the leading pur- 
pose of its clerical conductors, 
and the attendant necessity of 
providing harbour for the eighty 
poe gentlemen is an incum- 
rance to them; the Poor Bro- 
thers are, in short, a bore. Not 
long ago they were brought into 
harmony with the new forin of the 
institution by the declaration 
that none should be admitted 
who did not bring proof that they 
were members of the Church of 
England; and a nominee of the 
Queen's was rejected because he 
was a poor scholar — pious cer- 
tainly, but tainted with dissent. 
Perhaps there is something not 
very unnatural in this course of 
affairs. Richesare akin to change, 
and the diversion of the Charter- 
house funds into the lap of the 
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church was to be expected, when|that can be obtained for them, 
the distribution of them was left} by the care of the church they 
merely to the control of church-' serve with toil incessant. For, 
men. Nor do we care to quarrel] to be sure, the Charterhouse has 
actively with that result. Such inits gift eleven livings, and the 
money as this may very possibly’ fattest of these is a rectory which 
be better spent in giving a sound | yields one thousand one hundred 
education to the sous of gentle-:and four pounds per annum, for 
men, and in making them worthy the cure of souls somewhat ex- 
clergymen and scholars, than in cceding one thousand in number; 
the mere diffusion of a know-)| while another yields six hundred 
ledge of the A. B. C., the eu [for the cure of four hundred — 
techism, and the pence table!one pound ten per soul; another, 
among the poor. This, only, we'two hundred and _ forty-four 
would hint to pious fathers of the|pounds for the cure of fifty — 
church. That as Sutton left his nearly a five pound note per 
money in charity, and not having, soul; while it has also the hbe- 
been very pious in obtaining it/stowal upon some industrious 
during his hfe-time, was particu-:gentleman, of ninety-seven 
larly anxious that it should be| pounds a-year for the spiritual 
put to pious use when he was cure of two thousand one hun- 
dead, the church might be equal- | dred and pa ee parishion- 
ly well served if the blessings of | ers — for each soul ten pence 
a gratuitous education, and sup-;half-penny. We trust that we do 
port at the university, were offer-|not out-strip the proper bounds 
ed to the sons of aclassof gentle-;of charity in saying, that the 
men which surely does exist/benefit of Founder Sutton’s 
within the bosom of the church money would be felt as a more 
itsclf. We have reason to suspect real blessing by the Parson 
that there exist a dozen or two Adamses of England, than it can 
in the country of hard-working ever be by any members of the 
clergymen, who give the food out hierarchy or aristocracy of Bri- 
of their mouths, and the clothes tain; and that if Master Adams 
from their backs, to find for their and his cousins had what is en- 
sons that education which the joyed by Master Somerset and 
Charterhouse politely offers as a Master Blomfield, Master Hale, 
dole of mercy to Plantagenets and the Honourable Master By- 
and moncyed men, to noble ron, there would be no desire 
youths and holy offspring of whatever on the part of tho 
some race that claims alliance public to complain of churchmen 
with a bishop. The governors on account of their wish to 
of Charterhouse must know that ap copra the Charterhouse 
there are gentlemen in ample school to the'use and comfort of 
need of every indirect support their order. The sehool itself is 
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well conducted — Master of Char- 
terhouse does not mean Master 
of the school — we utter no com- 
plaint against the management 
of that. We only point out how 
in its development it has cast 
out, as uncongenial, the element 
of charity, and how it might be 
what it is, even in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, and still be of a 
kind to make the memory of Sut 
ton dear to many: a benefaction 
that might be enjoyed by the 

oor gentleman with no moreof a 
blush than is now brought by it 
to the face of wealthier reci- 
pients. 

From the school we turn to the. 
department of the Poor Brothers. | 
whereof nothing can be made. 
A presentation to a place on the 


foundation in the school, which | 
to a boy entering at ten, and able | 


to go with an exhibition to one of 
the universities, may be valued. 
under the present system, at 
something not far from a thou- 
sand pounds, is worth giving to 
one’s vitae or bestowing as a 
mark of kindness on the nominee 
of any noble friend. But a pre- 
sentation to a Poor Brother’s cell 
and badge of poverty.... Faugh! 
What sort of patronage is that! 
The dignitaries of the church are 
sorry, of course, for poor people; 
but, then, these brothers claim 
to be considered poor gentle- 
men; and who can grasp the idea 
of a poor old man standing upon 
points of gentility. Preposterous! 
The Master of Charterhouse in 
his pamphlet is sarcastic upon 
this; mentions gentility in italics; 
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and endeavours to show that the 
Poor Brothers have no rightful 
claim to such a thing. (We parti- 
cularly entreat Mr. Thackeray’s 
attention to this.) In fact, the 
whole Poor Brother business is a 
bore. Itis now and then, open- 
ly so declared, and the Poor 
Brethren feel and know that it is 
considered a bore. 

And so it indeed is, the mo- 
ment we dismiss the spirit of the 
charity that offers decayed gen- 
tlemen in Charterhouse a place 
of rest and solace, tenanted not 
at the caprice of any neighbour, 
but by the goodwill towards 
them, and all menlikethem, of 
a money-maker whose bones long 
since crumbled into dust. Let it 
be granted that a churchman 
tuking twenty shillings of the 
dead man’s money for attending 
to the comfortof the brother who 
gets only one, can look on the 
shilling brother as an inferior 
being, because he has the in- 
ferior dole; and at once you may 
write for Poor Brother, Poor 
Bore. As to lodging, the de- 
ceased Sutton, is drawn upon by 
the Master for thirty-three 
luxurious apartments; by the 
Poor Brother for only one room 
with, in some cases, a bed 
closet, one bed without sheets, 
one deal table, and a chair. How 
paltry a recipient of charity must 
the Poor Brother be in his great 
Master’s eyes! And in what way 
the Poor Brother is made to feel 
that he owes his pittance, not to 
the dead Sutton, but to the 
pleasure of his living Master, 
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let the following little story|sort.” The new Brother found 


tell. 

Probably the most imprac- 
ticable Bore who ever puzzled 
Charterhouse officials, was its 
hero, Simon Slow. The name is 
fiction, but the story is made 
public in a pamphlet wholly 
thereunto devoted, as a piece of 
fact. The author of the pamphlet 
does not see that Simon was a 


that he was put down much more 
emphatically when he carried 
complaints against dirt to the 
manciple, and his dignity was 
hurt at finding that he was be- 
come aman for the porter at the 
gate to patronise, with aclap on 
the shoulder and a familiar, 
‘How are you, old fellow?” A 
multitude of small daily re- 


bore; wedo. Mr. Slow had been minders of his poverty taking 
for half a century a city mer-jsuch form as these, wounded an 
chant, a shipowner, and manu- old gentleman tenacious of the 
facturer, well known as a man ;respect due to his age and former 


noto 


el wealthy, but beneficent. standing in the world, which no 
Iie suffer 


ed sudden shipwreck of 
his fortunes, ond became a 
peuect with unsullied character 
for honour and integrity; he be- 
came even as Colonel Newcome, 
and upon the nommation of a 
noble lord, this old man, in 
March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty, entered Charterhouse as a 
Poor Brother. Now, this New- 


misdeed had forfeited. But he 
suffered all quietly. His charac- 
ter of Bore grew out of a distinct 
‘department of his mind. Mr.Slow 
was, unfortunately for himself 
and his superiors strictly a reli- 
| gious man. ; 

There is service in the chapel 
every day at Charterhouse, a 
morning and an evening service, 





come certainly did grumble a atone of which, on pain of three- 
little when be found that he was pence ora shilling, according to 
lodged in a room without cur-|the holiness of the day, every 
tains, or even shutters to the; Poor Brother is commanded to 


window; with a bare floor; and 
with the gaol allowance of one 
elm-chair, one plain deal table, 
and less bedding than is to be 
had in gaols; the whole, more- 
over, as it soon appeared, a nest 
of vermin. Of the vermin the 
old gentleman complained to a 
servant of the place, who told 
him in a familiar merry way, — 
for your Poor Brother is nobody 
in the eyes of any underling at 
Charterhouse, — that ‘‘he would 
find plenty of companions of that 


be present. There is no 
exemption from this law, except 
for the sick; one Poor Brother, 
deaf for twenty years, is never- 
theless required to do his share 
of coughing in the chapel. Now, 
on the days that are least holy, 
when worship may be dispensed 
with for the charge of three- 
pence, — on the ordinary week- 
days, — prayers in the chapel 
seem to have been got through 
by common consent with all con- 
venient expedition. Every one 
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knows how such prayers of form 
are disposed of in cathedrals and 
other establishments before the 
presence of a dozen wheezy wor- 
shippers, and (consciously) be- 
fore no other Presence, let us 
hope. Something of this kind 
was the case at Charterhouse; 
where it turned out that this old 
merchant was £0 strict a formalist 
as to be resolved on having time 
to think of what he said when he 
repeated his prayers. The Master, 
although himself bound to attend 
in chapel daily, was but seldom 
present to observe how service 
was performed. Probably he was 
too rich a man to be fined three- 
pence; or, if fined, was able to 
afford the money far a dispensa- 
tion. The old merchant was not, 
— he, moreover, did not wish to 
stay away from chapel. His fault 
wag, that he was obstinately bent 
on being reverent when there. 
and would persist in giving the 
responses audibly and slowly, 
with a full deliberation of their 
import. His fellow - brethren 
naturally looked upon this 
lengthening of daily penance 
with no friendly eyes, and the 
old bore was abundantly tor- 
mented by them. But he per- 
severed. After all, may we not 
believe his to have been a weak- 
negs pardonable enough in an 
old man? The defect in his 
judgment was only, that he did 
not understand his place. He 
expressed his feeling to the 


peer who replied, that he 
ad “no right to any opinion on 
the subject. Circumstanced as 
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you are, instead of making com- 
plaints, you ought to be grateful 
for the asylum the Hospital af- 
fords you.” ‘The ungrateful man 
said, that he should attend 
anole Pinee of worship, if his 
sense of decency were further 
outraged. The reverend gentle- 
man replied, ‘I dare you to do 
so, aty our peril.” 

On the tenth of February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
the old gentleman’s impatience 
of what he considered an ir- 
reverent mockery of sacred 
duties, became manifested open- 
ly. He closed his prayer-book 
suddenly, and walked out of the 
chapel. ‘The manciple came to 
know what was his reason for so 
doing. He replied, The irre- 
verent manner in which service is 
conducted, On the following 
day, after chapel service (from 
which the Master himself was, as 
usual absent), the old man was 
summoned by a verbal message 
through a servant into the pre- 
sence of the Vicar of pag tear 
He was preparing to obey the 
summons, when the manciple 
burst in, crying, ‘If you don't 
attend the Muster instantly, 
you'll be discommoned!” ‘The 
old gentleman did what every 
young gentleman would have 
done — altered his mind and re- 
mained where he was; disposed 
in bot blood, to return the great 
autocrat for his polite message, 
an answer couched in the same 
style. No more wus said; no 
charge was notified to the Bore; 
no witness was examined, until 
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the date of the following order, 
which contains the aster’s 
revenge upon his sinful Bro- 
ther; we italicise one or two 
words: 

CHARTERHOUSE. — At an assembly of 
the governors, held on Saturday, the 
twenty-ninth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one: — Upon hearing 
the Muster's reporl, that complaint having 
been made to him of the conduct of 
Simon Slow, one of the Poor Brothers in 
the chapel, he had summoned him to 
uttend and answer such complaints, ana 
that the said Simon Slow had peremptori- 
Ivy, and in very disrespectful language, 
refused to attend. And upon hearing the 
said Simon Slow, we order that he leave 
the hospital on or before Thursday next, 
the third day of April, and be deprived 
of all benetit of his place for three 
calendar months; and we warn the said 
Simon Slow, thatif, on his return to the 
hospital, such misconduct be repcated, 
he will be expelled. 


And so the old gentleman who 

had been too obstinately reverent 
to his Great Master, and too im- 
mutiently irreverent towards his 
ittle master, was sent adrift to 
Jearn behaviour to his betters. 
During his absence, the order 
for his suspension was, in the 
usual manner, posted in the 
public hall. 

When he came back, the 
knowledge that he had been 
posted in this way was the first 
wound to Slow’s feelings. He 
appealed to the Master about 
that, and the great man poured 
in balm by curtly telling him, 
that the matter had been disposed 
of, But the old subject of con- 
tention still existed: the old man, 
with hie stiff conscience, was as 
much a Boreas ever. Next year 
there appeared, accordingly, 
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another order, setting forth that 
upon the Master’s statement re- 
lative to Simon Sldw’s usual con- 
duct in chapel, it is ordered that 
he be deprived of all benefit of 
his place for three calendar 
‘months. With this order the 
reverend Master conveyed pri- 
vate intimation, that on the old 
man's writing an apology, it 
might be cancelled. But old 
Simon felt, of course, in his 
obstinacy, that he was a person 
wronged, nota wrong-doer, and 
so he went adrift into the world 
again. Upon his return he made 
lan attempt, in which he had be- 
fore been checked by an im- 
perious Must from the head of 
the cstablishment, to assure 
peace by absenting himself from 
the chapel in which his sense of 
religious duty was offended, and 
betaking himself quietly to an 
adjacent church instead. He did 
this at his peril, but for several 
months did it unmolested. At last 
came the peremptory order of the 
Master that he should go to wor- 
ship where there was for him — 
though not necessarily for others 
— only irreverence and discord; 
and, on the twenty-second o 

March last year thus the final 
order ran: 


The Master having atated that one of 
the Toor Brothers had again offended 
against the regulations of the hospital, 
by removing from the place assigned to 
him among the Poor Brothe:s in the 
chapel; that although twice admonished, 
he had not returned to his place, bat had 
absented himself from divine service In 
the chapel for a fortnight and 5 Paar 
the said Simon Slow was called in, and 
what he had to say in anawer having 
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been heard, it was ordered that he be|tha obvious Christianity im- 
not permitted to reside in the hospital 


after the thirty-fiss day of March instant, parted by their bearing to the 
and that he leave the hospital accord-| Whole tone of the place, had 
snely but that he be set Va ae of| dissipated his objections, set at 
y pounda per annuin, payable quaiter- . : 
ly, during the pleasure of the governors, rest his scruples , put iim at ease 
in leu of hia pension, and all other bene-. in his new position? If, after 
fits of his place as a Poor Brother. ;all, he did not like the chapel 
service, why must he needs be 
The fifty pounds per annum denied liberty to go where he 
Mr. Slow, with the spirit of a'could worship more at ease? 
gentleman still in him, refuses to Throughout the case, we see an 
receive, and there the matter old man fretted by imperious 
ends. We do not wholly agree; dictation. 
with t the pamphlet in . ‘ 
ae eee. Mi Slcmete hac! IIere and in other cases, in- 
laid his case before Prince Albert, shea to the meee aan to 
as one of the governors ot ve the crime into which the Poor 
Ciatiscibasd. Wescncedoucs Brother most easily falls, and 
in Mr. Slow of the existence of a for which he is most frequently 
ecuipen dificulita Gcal wile awn punished by sucpension from his 
worldly way; the temper of an Privileges. The Poor Brethren 
old gentleman extremely obsti- Lata nO ee of i 
nate upon his sense of mght, and ice Ciippicgaie. ad Aect 
sy ity “) 
pene more or less crotchety. deacon of London, and Canon 


ut, in another way — in the ;,7: . ie Peet 
way of Christian charity, which | Kiesidentiary of St. Paul’s, comes 


is supposed to be the mainspring , earns peer ‘ uy palms 
of the Charterhouse foundation ¢ ail eh m h - ‘ii 1 oo 
— how easily may all such casesi py 7° JC 152, AO OTAWS, aT Be 
: - ‘funds out of the institution 
be met! The preceding narrative |.) i0) though meant for th 
shows how the formalism of the’), , sy aT nies iy aa 
Poor Brother met the for- nn t av zh adil babies ok cal 
malism of Charterhouse, and vie a oe a eee “th 
how one crushed the other. fn Sree ey eve me 
‘There is no hint that Mr. Slow! 7°" 
was any other than amost ortho- By this light let us observe 
dox churchman and a pious man. what are the main points of their 
Would charity have been out-/case as stated in a document of 
raged if, now a kindly preacher, their own framing, and we shall 
now a considerate Master, had see at once how even the best in- 
dropped in at the old gentleman's tentions of the Master see that 
room, sat with him, listened to he has meant and has done well 
him with respect, and, with the in many respects we cheerfully 
help of a spirit of kindness, and admit) are defeated by the falae 
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a in which, asa pluralist, 
e necessarily must stand. With 
the case, let us take also the 
Master's answer to each point on 
which it dwells. 

After reciting the origin of the 
charity, the Poor Brothers ven 
ture to remind the Governors and 
the Master, that three years sub-. 
sequently to the founder’s death, | 
the hospital was opened by his 
executors, who had been solemn- 
ly enjoined by the old man, ‘as 
the will answer at the Day of 
Judgment, to endeavour to see 
my last will performed, according 
tomy truemeaning and charitable 
intent.” Accordingly, itis urged, 
there entered into the hospital 
when it was opened by the exeeu- 
tors — who knew what the true 
meaning of the founder was — 
captainsand gentlemen (meaning 
the Poor Brothers), scholars, and 
officers. 

Hereupon replies the Master, 
in his pamphlet, that the em- 
phatic warning as to the per- 
formance of his true meaning and 
charitable intent ‘had not more 
direct reference to the interest 
which the hospital might have in 
his will, than to his other 
numerous charitable bequests 
and legacies.” As to the sup- 
posed intention of the founder to 
constitute the society of the poor 
men in his hospital a socicty of 
gentlemen, it will be proved, 
writes the Master, that this idea 
is erroneous, and refuted by 
evidence the most conclusive — 
viz., the founder's own acts. 
Having boldly stated this, the 
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Master has supplied his proof 
and refutation, and assumes the 
question to be settled. The only 
most conclusive refutation of the 
right of the Poor Brothers to be 
selected from the rank of decayed 


gentlemen, and treated as such 


with a Us Gals consideration, 
is that which occurs three or four 
pages later, in this passage: 
“The founder, during the six 
weeks which elapsed between the 
completion of the foundation by 
the conveyance of the estates and 
his death, never exercised the 
power of making orders; but if 
the palace which had been 
purchased for the hospital had 
been ready to receive its inmates, 
it is probable that the poor, aged, 
maimed, needy and impotent 
people placed in it would have 
been persons such as the founder 
had designated for his hospital 
at Hallingbury — viz., poor men, 
who would have been maintained 
in diet, clothes and fuel, at the 
cost of ten pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence a-year.” 
(No small sum, a quarter of a 
thousand years ago.) Upon the 
strong assertion, evidence like 
this comes as a strange anti- 
climax; but the Master of the 
Charterhouse appears to be an 
autocrat complete at every point. 
His method is: I say the case 
stands positively thus. Come to 
me afterwards with no rebellious 
arguments; because, if I have 
said a thing — as was observed 
to Slow — the matter has been 
disposed of. ; 
ut, the Poor Brothers in 
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their case show further evidence! But there is no doubt that 
of the position it was meant, from many wear the gown of the Poor 
the beginning, that they were to Brother, for whom it never was 
hold, and which it is now com- intended. That is one part of 
monly supposed they do hold, theabuse. The patronage of the 
notwithstanding any sneers of school blesses the nobleman’s 
the Master, who repeatedly young friend; the patronage of 
scorns in italics, as applied to the Poor Brother's stall truampery 
Poor Brothers, the words gen- asitis, may allow your lordship 
tility and gentlemen, — to which to be charitable to your super- 
we again most earnestly callthe annuated lackey. And so the 
attention of Colonel Newcome’s worn-out lackey is sent as a com- 
patron. He even produces a panion, tothe ruined gentleman, 
table put into a pecuhar form for and the magnificent archdeacon 
the purpose of still further dis- asa haughty Master. 
crediting the notion of the Poor, Furthermore, urge the peti- 
Brothers’ gentility. The present tioners: After the nature of the 
Brothers are grouped by the foundation had been settled and 
Grand Master according to their defined, it was declared in the 
former stations: — letters patent of King James 
(after whom the place 1s called 
King James's Hospital), that in 
the event of any increase of re- 
‘venue, all and every such in- 
crease shall be employed to the 
atone of jay any sydd 
,poor people to be placed in the 
MBE VAG RBCS” «oe Soy fee We said frospital: or i the further 
Total . - + 80 |augmentation of the allowances 
Behold how the great pluralist of those persons that for the time 
makes out his casc by winding up being shall be in the said hospi- 
with a riff-raff of forty - one, tal according to the true intent 
tradesmen, clerks, servants! Is'and meaning of those presents, 
the tradesman, in this land of.and shall not be converted or em- 
shopkeepers, in no case to be, ployed to any private use; and 
reckoned among gentlemen?'that such construction shall be 
May he not be as wealthy with|made upon this foundation and 
his honest gains, as any lofty|incorporation as shall be most 
churchman who pockets gains! beneficial and available for the 
honest mes condemn? Possibly, maintenance of the poor, and for 
in a well-adjusted table of re- the repressing and avoiding of 
spectability, the pluralist might all acts and devices to be in- 
rank with people meaner than the vented or putin use, contrary to 
servants, the true meaning of these pre- 
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sents. It is then pointed out, 
that the salaries of officials have 
inereascd more rapidly than the 
revenue, and that the Master's 
salary, as now received by him, 
is increased sixtecn-fold since the 
first establishinent of the hospi- 
tal, while the Poor Brother's in- 
come is only augmented to four 
times the original stipend. It was 
natural enough in the petitioners 
to add to this fact the prophecy 
of Lord Bacon, when attorney- 

eneral, that in a short time the 
Chavtericuds would degenerate, 
to be made a preferment of some 
Sie person to be Master, and 

e to take all the sweet, and the 
poor to be stinted and take but 
the crumbs, and would be buta 
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pound of flesh is mine, and I will 
have it. 

In all this, what can be more 
evident than that one half the 
cause of discontent in Charter- 
house would be removed, if any 
other than a grossly overpaid 
man occupied the Master’s chair? 
The dole of the Poor Brothers is 
enough, and some little increase 
of liberality, in a moral as well 
as material sense, taking the di- 
rection of a care for their comfort 
and consolement, would suffiee 
to make them happy, if there 
were no spectacle of injustice 
constantly held close before their 
eyes. In truth, eke by an ac- 
cident, the dole of the brethren 
has increased exactly in propor- 


wealthy benefice in respect of tion to the increase of the funds 


the Mastership; but the poor, 


which is the propter quid, little 


relieved. 


by which they are supported. 
For, it will amaze all men of 
business to hear, that the nomi- 


And to all this, what does the nal value of the wide estates and 


humble priest consider a sufh 
cient answer? The answer to 


this complaint, writes the Arch-/ two hundred and fif 
average yield of 


deacon - cum- Canon-cum-Almo- 


Hecht of the Charterhouse 
| 


as increased only fourfold in 
years. The 
e extensive 


ner-cum- Vicar - cum -Chaplain- estates attached to the founda- 
cum-Master, is, that the division tion, actually now falls short of 
of the revenues of the hospital/ten shillings anacre. A revenue 
amongst its members, according|which ought to be forty or fifty 
to a fixed scale or perpetual rule|thousand pounds a-year is only 
of proportion, is a principle not/half as much. We note this by 
recognised in any of the instru-|the way. The Master’s share of 
ments to which the governors are | such revenue has in the meantime 
bound to look for direction; nor increased, as the archdeacon 
is there any recognition of such a tells us, upon no scale of propor- 
principle in their orders or pro- tion; and the Poor Brothers are 
ceedings. The fixed scale of' scandalised because themoney is 
justice, the perpetual rule of paid to a gentleman who enubs 
charity, the principle of right, them, and of whom they cannot 
are not written in the bond. The help observing, that he is en- 
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gaged in laying up for himself the main streams far to the front, 
treasure upon earth in many the smaller following; while a 
places. Whatthe Poor Brothers mob of brooks and rivulets 
think about the Master we have danced in the rear. 
fully shown, and we have now Steadily the waters flowed on; 
only to add what the Master, in a, and the glad spirit watched them 
moralising humour, thinks of as he rested until his attention 
them. “It is no uncharitable was caught by the voice of a 
supposition, that such persons small weeping streamlet almost 
are often soured as well as disap-iat his feet. He found her behind 
pointed; for itis a sad truth, that, the piece of rock on which he had 
affliction rarcly improves any'been sitting. She was but avery 
who are not really religious men. little streamlet, and she lay 
It does not soften the temper of, wrapt in a white veil, weeping 
the irritable, nor humble the, bitterly. He bent over her com- 
heart of the proud; it does not passionately, raised her, drew 
make men more distrustful of uside her veil, and recognised 
their own opinion, or to think the little Ilse, for whom there 
less of their own merits.” Dues was a green bed inade ready, far 
the writer of such a sentence say, away among the valleys of the 
with a loud voice, when he prays, Hartz. ; 
Ithank thee, O Lord, that I’ “Door child,” said the good 
am not afilicted as these publi- angel, ‘Shave you been obliged 
cans! (?) ,to remain here alone on the bleak 
mountain top? Have all the 
ay lothers left, without a thought of 
3 itaking you with them?” 
PRINCESS ILSE. | The little Ilse, however, drew 
Art the Deluge, says my story, up her head and said pertly, — 
all the streams of the earth rani “I have not been forgotten; 
together, ascended the moun- theold Wescr waited long enough 
tains, and let their wild waves forme, beckoned and called me 
roll over the highest pcaks.,to come with her, and the Ecker 
When, at last, the land ap- and the Ucker wanted to take my 
peared once more, no stream or;hand; but 1 would not go wit 
river would have found the way them, certainly not. Was it for 
to its own bed again, if hosts of,me to demean myself in the 
ood spirits had not come to be!plains, carrying drink to shee 
Shor ides. and oxen, and washing their 
Order was almost restored, muddy feet? I am the l’rincess 
among the streams when one| Ilse! The sunbeam is my father, 
spirit sat resting on an alpine and the pure air is my mother; 
peak. He saw the (ierman rivers|my brother is the diamond, an 
gliding onwards in the distance ;|the dew in the rose-bud is my in- 
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fant sister. I ama princess of the 
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Weser and your' young ¢tompa- 


first water, and really cannot nions. You shall travel through 


come down from the height on 
which I have been placed.” 

The good spirit looked very 
earnestly at the pale face of little 
Jise; and, as he gazcd down into 
the liquid blue of her bright eyes, 
he saw dark points under the 


sparkle of their pride, which told! 


the night air inthe woolly blanket 
of a cloud, and slide down to 
them merrily upon a sheet of 
rain.” 

‘No! no!” cried the little Ise, 
‘“T don’t want to go down; I shall 
stay here: Iam a princess!” 

So the good spirit left her, and 


him that a wicked spirit lurked|the princess, obstinate, crept 
within. The little demon ofj|once more into her rocky niche, 
Vanity had entered Ilse’s head,|rejoicing that she had shown so 
and driven all good thoughts!much character, and had given 
away. This ugly spirit has al- sturdy answers to the monitor 
ready turned the head of inany a who spoke to her, not then only, 
foolish child. but many times, in vain. 

‘Dear Ilse,” the good spirit The Princess Ilse, being at last 
said, “since you remain here of! quite alone, upon the mountain 
your own free-will, you should:summit, wished to enjoy her 
be very happy. I cannot in the! dignity as much as possible. She 
least understand why you are'!came out of the rocky cleft, 
weeping and lamenting.” seated herself upon a projecting 

“Alas!” answered the child) peak, spread her airy robes out 
Ilse, “after the other waters!in brent folds around her, and 
were all gone, dear angel, theithen waited for the mountains to 
Stormwind came tothe mountain,, bow down before her, and the 
and when he found me here he clouds to cone and kiss her. No- 
was quite furious. Ile raged at) thing of this kind, however, came 
me, and tried to throw me down,to pass; and, at last, her high- 
from yonder rock that overhangs ness became tired of sitting still 
a dark abyss, into which no glim-iso long, and said to herself with 
mer of daylight will ever come.ia sigh, “A little ennui I should 
1 trembled, and wept, and clung! not iave minded — it is only the 
to the peak of the rock, and at consequence of my exalted posi- 
last escaping from his hold, hid,tion; but so much of it is more 
wnyself in this cleft.” ithan even a princess of the first 

‘“‘ But you will not escape every ; water can bear.” 
time,” said the spirit, “because! When it was quite evening, 
the Stormwind is always aacita at the sun had set, and the 
ing; and, if it catches any onejraging of theapproaching Storm- 
in a cleft like yours, it isa wind) wind was again heard in the dis- 
that bites most terribly. Come,' tance, the poor little rivulet wept 
let me lead you to the good old, fresh tears of anxiety. It became 
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darker. Coarse blinding vapours if she would have thrown herself 
rose from the abyss, and there out over it again; but they were 
was thunder in the air. There already shooting through the air 
came aray of light atlast, but it'swift as a comet; and, as the 
affrighted the child Ilse, for it pain was soon over, the streamlet 
came with a dark man, wrapped soon became reassured; for she 
in a long red mantle, who bowed little suspected that she had 
low and spoke to her. But he given herself to the great spirit 
addressed her as ‘‘ Most high and of evil, who was by when the 
serene princess.” Such greeting demon of Vanity had prompted 
was sweet music to the little her to turn her own good angel 
Ilse’s ear. She controlled her away. It is in this manner that 
fear that she might listen eagerly the swect Princess Ilse was 
for more of such words. brought to a place so unhallowed 
The stranger came, in fact, to'as the Brocken. 
beg that she would add her lustre | Wild music and shouts of 
to Ris court; said that he longed mirth, greeted her when she ar- 
to escort her to his airy palace rived; but the lord of the Brocken 
upon one of the loftiest and commanded silence, placed the 
noblest of the German mountains; car which contained her care- 
where she should reign far above! fully upon a large flat stone, as 
all earthly rivulets and rivers. if upon athrone, and ordered the 
Thestranger opened his mantle strange beings flitting around to 
and produced awide-lipped shell,'form a circle and do homage to 
exquisitely carved and studded the Water Princess. 
round its base with sparkling| That was a glorious moment 
gems. He knelt to the charming for her ladyship. Gracefully she 
princess and besought that she,rose up in the shell and bowed 
would seat herself therein, injher head torightand left, shaking 
order that she might be carried 'her curls, like a half bashful co- 
away to his beautiful Brocken- quette. Sh: jumped and laughed 
berg, where servants unnum with delight when the good 
bered were already preparing to old moon — who is not very 
receive her joyously. Her serene thoughtful — must needs send 
Aighness's hesitation was at an down for her, vain as she already 
end, and she sprang into the car| was, a crown of silver spangles. 
‘with both feet at once. One| Her pleasure, however, wasa 
let of her flowing tresses little marred by the taunts of a 
‘touched the stranger’s arm, and jealous young witch, who vowed 
instantly it shrivelled up. Sharp that Princess Ilse could be no 
in throbbed throu h all the better than a puddle, until she 
mbes of the rash little Ilse. was crowned Queen Boiling. 
The poor child, affrighted, Why should they be hot for her 
grasped the edge of the shell as till she was hot for them. Llse 
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thought of reporting this rude'slip out over it, and héld fast 
speech to theLord of the Brocken, with both hands while she looked 
who stepped ga to her soon after-!ansiously back to see that 
wards; but, before she could | there was no one watching. Only 
open her mouth, he dipped his;the good old moon who stood 
thumb into the shell and madejoverhead saw her escaping; but 
her shake with pain. ‘Then tie slic looked up to the old moon 
bad spirit laughed, and said, with tearful eyes that there was 
“The night is chilly, gracious/no resisting, and the moon as- 
princess, you are cold already, suredly would have endured 
and will soon be altogetherieclipse for twenty years before 
frozen in this open shell. I am she would have told dear little 
ordering to be prepared for you! I|se’s secret. 
a warm bed, yonder, by the fire. | When Ilse saw that she was 
Already your nurse is filling it'unobserved she dropped from 
with toys that you may pass your the shell, and tried to do it 
time agrecably.” But you must! gently, but the car was high and 
know that this warm bed was the the block of granite upon which 
witches’ cauldron, which an ugly !i1t stood still higher; so that, al- 
ghost was filling with toads,/though the little one was very 
snakes, and all venomous things. cautious, yet there was a slight 
Great terror of the wicked/splashing as she fell upon the 
company into which she had'earth, and, in sudden tear lest 
fallen overcame the little Ilse. this might have betrayed her, 
In mortal agony she shrank her she slipped underneath some 
tender limbs together, caught/stones. She had taken off her 
hold of her veil and pressed it'crown of stars and left it in the 
against her face to atifle the cry'shell. This was no time for her 
which arose. “Ah!” she grieved to be a princess, and she must 
to herself, ‘would that I had fol- | glide quietly and secretly away. 
lowed the good spirit! He meant! The little stream clung to the 
well with me.” As she looked rocks, besceching them to shelter 
round about her in despair, she her. ‘The old stones, who had 
saw that she was solitary upon never before felt the touch of so 
her side of the mountain, all the young and i & creature 
witches and bad spirits having upon their hard bosom were 
then joined hands to dance about strangely méved. They hung 
the fire. Suddenly the thought fondly over the Princess Ilse, 
of escape possessed her. “Away! and no eye — not éven that of the, 
away!” she murmured, ‘no mat- moon — could see her as she ray, * 
ter whither.” Quick as thought Then they directed her way te a 
she stepped upon the edge of the sly hole in the earth, and inte 
car, allowed the whiteness of her that she squeezed herself. It was 
feet and her transparent robes to a leng gallery that had been ex- 
Household Words. XXXV. 16 
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cavated by a wood-mouse once 
upon a time. She felt her way 
through it in the dark, and per- 
ceived that the channel led her 
gradually down the mountain. 
After she had groped along 
quietly for some time, the pas- 
sage became wider and rougher, 
it seemed to lead over loose 
rubble, and stones detached by 
her footsteps rolled before into 
the depths. A puff of wind pene- 
trating downwards through the 
stones now and then chilled her; 
and, when the path, after making 
a steep and sudden bend, seemed 
all at once to come to an end, the 
stones ceased tv hang over her, 
and she could sec the midnight 
heaven out of which a few stars 
dropped their lights into the wild 


chasm she had reached. At the/[lse to his bosom. 


same time, the wind brought to 
her intelligence of the scraping 


on the Brockenberg; and little 
Lise, who bad hesitated for a mo- 
ment, not knowing whither her 

ath led, urged ou by her fears, 

ounded forwards, springing and 
leaping down from stone to 
stone. Although she dashed 
continually against hard masses 
of rock, and tore her white robes 
to shreds, ehe never heeded that 
“Away! away!” she cried, “fu 
away, to where the Brocken 
prince and his wild crew cannot 
come nigh me!” 

The dawning light of the morn- 
ing troubled her. “The night,” 
she thought, ‘‘is silent, and would 
not betray me, but the gossiping 
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flying.” So she bent forwards, 
aud slipped underneath the 
stones, only coming out now and 
then timidly, to drink a mouthful 
of sweet air. Between lofty, 
thickly-wooded mountain ridges 
lies a deep dark green ravine, 
sloping towards a valley. Into 
this the little Ilse ran. Number- 
less pebbles had rolled down 
from the mountain one over an- 
other, into the depths of this 
ravine; and there they lay en- 
tangled among pine-roots, over- 
grown with moss, stern venerable 
tellows, not too much inclined to 
make way for the little girl of a 
stream, who came trotting over 
thein in so much haste. 

But soon the forest spread out 
his great arms, and took the little 
The bosom 
of the forest is a holy place of re- 


ifuge. None of the wicked spirits 
and piping of the dancing witches ' { 


‘an come near it; least of ail the 
demon Vanity — for how should 
it dare to stand before the solemn 
Pine-tree, who prides not himself 
on strength and inajesty, but 
with his sublime head raised ever 
towards heaven, stands firm and 
unchanged in the place assigned 
to him by a wise Providence? 
The child of the rocks, Ilse, did 
not at first understand the chil- 
dren of the forest. She fancied 
that the pine-roots made wry 
mouths at her, and she glided 
past them shily; the skirt of the 
great wood was indeed all that 
she at first dared touch. The 
demon Vanity had long since 
swam away in the tears of re- 


day will soon tell which wayd.am pentance which she shed while 
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flying from the Brocken; and of crimped, and a soft white robe 
his departure she knew no more of foam that covered all her 
than she had known of his limbs. 

coming. But she was conscious The very youngest rivulets 
of a new kind of freedom when who had scarcely yet learned 
she fairly got under the forest: how torun, were not so contem- 
shades. ‘lhe farther she ranjplative as the little pines; who 
from the Brocken the freer she did nothing but look at Ilse. 
felt. She became a happy docile When they heard her singing as 
child, and the great forest took she went, and splashing water 
pleasure in the little wanderer, to|playfully into the eyes of the 
whom it had given its protection.; grave little trees who crowded 
For the large and small stones,|round her, they came oozing out 
indeed, who lay dreaming on the jof the fissures in the rock, and 
earth, wrapped in their softmossy glided silently along under the 
cloaks, all quict contemplation moss, ever nearer and nearer to 
was quite over since the little Ilse; their merry cousin. She distinctly 
had come dancing over them;{heard their gentle purling, saw 
nevertheless they were good!them and beckoned them to come 
friends with her. When one of'to her. When they — who were 
the largest and most unwieldy,'very weak-minded little streams 
dlumsily stuck himself in her — saw how the princess sprang 
way, and would not let her pass, over the stones far beneath, and 
she would stroke the old fellow’s timidly stood still, not daring to 
rough cheeks with her soft little jump down to her, and yet unable 
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hands, and murmur sweet peti- 
tions. Ifall was of no avail, she 
would grow angry, stamp at him 
impatiently, and push against 
him; then, if the clumsy thing 
began to waver, and if only he 
moved so as to leave the smallest 
cranny through which she might 
pass if she could, the little Ilse 
dashed into it with all her might, 
forced the rude gentleman aside, 
and rushed away from him at 
swiftest speed. Where the ravine 
was steep and rugged, it was a 
charming thing for the trees and 
shrubs, to see the little princess 
jump from rock to rock. She did 
it coyly, too, putting on always 
for the occasion, a cap daintily 


to reach her without jumping, — 
Ilsc would sing them a brave 
song, to give them courage, and 
place for them footstools of 
stone, thickly padded with the 
softest moss, by which they 
might get down without a bruise. 
When she received them, as they 
ae a awkwardly enough into 
1er lap, she took them by the 
hand, and said, “Come now, m 
baby cousins, you shall run with 
me; you have only to do asI do 
spring when I spring, — I wilh 
take care to hold you so that you 
shall not be hurt.” The stream- 
lets did as they were told, and 
ed ed over the great stones, 
holding the hand of little Ise, 
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The spirit of the Brockenberg down beside her in a mossy 
was angry at the flight of llse. bed. 
He knew well that such pure The wicked spirit standing on 
streamlets were properly no prey the Brocken gnashed his teeth 
for him, and that the demon of when he saw how vain were all 
Vanity had left her; how then the efforts of the Northwind. 
was he to entrap the childagain? ‘Revenge!” he muttered; ‘I 
Remembering her fear of the will send the Winter out; he shall 
storm, he called the Northwindjarrest her, and lay her up in 
to him, and ordered it to rage |chains. Ho, belowthere! ‘hou 
through the valley straight inthe; Northwind, bestir thyself, and 
face of little Ilse. ‘“‘Ihat,” he'lay down the dead leaves upon 
thought, “ifanything, will drive, the path of Winter.” 
her back.” The Northwind did! ‘The Northwind obeyed; the 
what he could. He roared and, tops of the oaks became red with 
howled, shook the trees, hurled cold, and at last there was no 
broken boughs down upon Ilse, tree left green except the ancient 
flung a young pine across her pine. ‘The young stream at his 

ath, and laid hold of her flutter- fect was puzzled by all these pro- 
ing veil, as if he hoped to carryiceedings. “Stupid trees,” she 
her away with him. But the said, “what are you thinking of? 
princess tore herself loose, not, Why are you cei all thé 
earing how much of her veil re-: dead leaves in my face? Do you 
mained in the grasp of the North- no longer love the little Ilse, that 
wind. She was no longer a little|}you try to scratch out her eyes 
maiden thinking only of herself, with brown acorns and hard 
and she feared nothing for her-|beechmast?” She sprang away 
self: she took to heart only the|in anger, shaking the dry leaves 
sufferings of her dear friends, the | out of her ringlets. 
trees, and would willingly have Winter, meanwhile, had _ ar- 
helped them to fight out theirived at the Brocken. At first, 
storm, had she been able. She! he was not an unwelcome visitor; 
went down weeping to the fallen; he came with kingly presents in 
pre, threw herself over him,jhis hands. He put jackets upon 

ded him with her tears, and the naked trees and brambles, 

compassionately washed his | glittering with diamonds, and the 
wounds. The small een snow-flakes that he scattered 
branches of the oak and beech broadcast, were at first sweet 
which the Northwind had rained sugar-plums for little Ilse, who 
upon her, she held tenderly thought that the clouds them- 
in her soft arms, kissing the selves were about -to visit her in 
drooping leaves, and bearing her own valley, and renew the 
them ane} until she saw where acquaintanceship that was begun 
she . could gently lay them upon the Alpine peak. But Win- 
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ter soon began to look less liberal 
and gracious; his rule became 
severe. Ilse’s courage failed her. 
She was very sorrowful already, 
on account of her plants, whom 
she could no longer see; and, as 
she was working busily, freeing 
the tender little mosses, and 
washing away the snow from all 
the stones that she could reach, 
she discovered with horror that 
sharp icy points were sticking 
into her own tender limbs, and 
saw the Winter forging chains 
about her. Upon all the stones 
and roots over which she ghded 
there were sharp links 
spikes, ever becoming heavicr 
and longer; and, with these, her 
beautiful free limbs were at last 
firmly fettered. Then, Winter 
iaid his clutch upon the tender 
breast of the poor child; a cold 


shudder ran through her, and. 


she embraced, trembling, the 
knotty roots of the Pine-tree, 
looking up imploringly to the 
wise patriarch of the forest. 

She saw that he, like the dead 
figures around him, was dressed 
in @ white shroud; but, from 
beneath the snow, all his boughs 
smiled with a strong smile upon 
her. A mild breath, as of spring, 
warmed and comforted her bo- 
som, as she cried, ‘‘O Pine-tree, 
how do you contrive to defy the 
Winter, and remain green and 
living inhisicy arms? Cannot | 
learn also to defy him?” 

“T send my roots into firm 


soil,” the Pine-tree said, ‘and the 


look straight u 


to heaven. 
Therefore streng 


is given me 
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to remain green through every 
season. You, too, my little Ilse, 
stand upon rock, and receive un- 
defiled the light of heaven. You 
will overcome the Winter. Do 
not fear.” 

With a strong effort she broke 
loose from Winter's chains of ice, 
dashed away from the rough 
hands that held her robe between 
the stones, and rushed in wild 
course down the valley, breakin 
with a crash all bars that h 
been set up to stop her progress, 

As the little princess was still 
springing merrily onward in the 


and joy of victory, the mosses on her 


path called to her, “Ilse! dear 
{lse! come and help us! The 
snow presses so heavily upon our 
tender heads, we can no longer 
stand upright on our weak stalks. 
Help us, dear Ilse!” 

Princess Ilse willingly stooped 
down to them, and lifting up a 
tiny pice of the heavy snow-clod 
carefully, put her sweet little 
face underneath it, and whisper- 
ed to the mosses what the Pine- 
tree taught her. “Fear not, little 
mosses, you grow on the rock, 
Be strong; there is a divine life 
in you.” Immediately the mosses 
began to bestir themselves till 
the work made them warm; and 
after a little while, they cried 
joyfully, “Ilse! Use! we stand 


upright again and grow! The 
snow shrinks when we push it 
from us with our little hands.” 


Thus [ise taught the mosses and 
grasses how to use their 
strength, and all the time she fed 
them with her own provisions, 
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For many centurics they lived 
thus in the stately forest. Winter 
came again, indeed, every year, 
playing the same tricks with the 
trees and plants, and laying his 
bright snares for the glad Ilse. 
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to climb high on the damp rocks. 
However small a place there was 
for them they stationed them- 
selves there, and cooled the wan- 
dering princess with the waving 
of their beautiful green fans. 


But she was seldom fairly caught, Down crowded the sunbeams 
and never kept in them. Swift too, to play with her beneath the 
as a lizard, she could slip away trees, whenever they were not 
from any hold. The trees, too,/kept in by the grey clouds upon 
were green every year, and were, the mountains, who are their 
never greener than in Spring, as strict guardians. The churlish 
if the sturdy battle with the Win- behaviour of the dull old clouds, 
ter only strengthened them, and|who could sometimes be content 
gave them afresh life. Ilse, too,;to sit on the mountain-tops and 
was most beautiful and brilliant:do nothing but smoke by the 
when the snow had melted on the} week together, would often make 
mountains, and she rattled away'the merry sunbeams terribly im- 
through the forest gloriously !patient. When that was the case, 
Bay Snow is the sweet white;the grey old tutors generally 
milk provided for all tiny moun-!found that the young fry made 
tain streams; the more they!such hot work behind their 
drink of it the more they thrive —| backs, and worried them till the 


the more they dance and sing. 
Ilse by this time had forgotten 
that she was a princess: there- 
fore every one oles remembered 
it. Trees, flowers, stones, grasses 
and mosses did her homage in 
their quiet way. When she ran 
through the valley, herbs and 
flowers lined her royal path; 
some kissed the hem of her robe 
and her fluttering veil; and others 
— the tall slender stalks of grass 
especially — waved vivas with 
their graceful feathery plumes. 
The contemplative bells — fairest 
children of the forest — took 
ains to be near her always. 
hey even stepped upon the wet 
slippery stones to be the closer 
to her, and get many of her 
kisses, The ferns also ventured 


“place became too warm to hold 


them any more, that at length, 
since they could no longer bear 
to remain where they had settled 
down, they rose and stole away 
as quietly as possible. Then 
down to the forest came the sun- 
beams, every one riding on a 
drop of rain, and played at hide 
and seek among the grass the 
livelong day with little Ilse. 
There was the good moon, too, 
I1se’s old friend, who didn’t mind 
the weary journey over the moun- 
tain, and came often to visit her. 

There had long been men 
dwelling in the valley of the Ilse, 
before the princess paid any at- 
tention to them. At first she was 
by far too pert to them, and the 
Pine-tree had a great deal to say 
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before he could bring the child to 
regard them with goodwill. The 
first who came into the valley 
were two charcoal-burners; who 
built themselves a hut, felled 
trees, and lit their kiln. The 
flames which burst out of the 
kiln, and the vapours which arose 
from it, reminded Ilse of her 
night of horror uponthe Brocken, 

and at first frightened her sadly. 
But the Pine-tree talked a good 

deal of philosophy. Again, after 
a considerable time, men brought 

into the valley axes and spades, 

sheep and goats. <A short dis- 

tance below the Ilsenstein, they 

felled trees by the side of Ilse,| 
ent them into beams and rafters, | 
dug a large hall for her, with 
walls of stone and turf, and a 
great wooden gate. They built 
also houses with the beams and 
rafters, for themselves, their 
wives and children, and, when 
all was ready, came to the prin- 
cess, praying her to take posses- 
sion of her hall, and be a bless- 
ing to them. ‘The little Ilse thank- 

ed them, and would gladly have 
sprung away, but her own chosen 
way was stopped with stones and 
earth, and the way into her new 
hall being opened suddenly, 
while she was in full course, she 
could not stop herself, but tum- 
bled through it. The men called 
her hall a mill-pond, and when 
Ilse, after boiling with wrath at 

the trick played upon her, had at 
last toad. still a little while, and 
patiently collected all her waters 
and her thoughts, she looked up 
doubtfully enough at the Pine 
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tree, who stood at the gable-end 
of the new house. 
The Pine-tree 
said, — 
‘Civilisation, little Ilse, wants 
our help and countenance.” 
“Civilisation!” said the prin- 
cess with a sigh. “Ah! this is 
assuredly the work of the evil 
spirit. Whoever fells so many 
of God’s trees, tears off their 
bark, and chops them in pieces, 
can have no good in _ his 
thoughts.” But she was under 
a good preacher, and the Pine- 
tree expounded to her everything 
so well that she left off murmur- 
1n 


smiled and 


Desping through a chink in the 
great wooden gates, she saw @ 
monstrous wheel, and the miller’s 
curly-headed boy, who stood on 
the bank, cried to her: 

“Ay, ay, look you down, Prin- 
cess Ilse, the gates will be opened 
in a minute, and then the dance 
may begin, for round you go!” 

“Shall I be broken on the 
wheel?” thought Ilse, looking 
down upon the machine with a 
beating heart. 

But at that moment the boards 
of the wheel began to crack and 
to snap, and they whispered: 

“Do you not know us, Little 
Ilse, we are your darling trees; 
cannot you recollect ns? Fear 
nothing; we shall never hurt 


you!” 

So, when the miller came ou 
raised the sluice gates, and crie 
cheerily, — “Come down now, 
little Ilse, you have rested long 
enough; come down, and help 
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us poor men to live by our work,” | good truth a princess; daughter 
— the good little princess saw of the sunbeam, and that her 
that she could comfort men as baby sister was none other than 
well as mosses; and, no longer the dewdrop in the rose. 
timid, ran over the wheel, gather | A dusty road came and desired 
ing up her robe around her as, to be her travelling companion. 
she went, and placing her white! ‘No, indeed,” she said. ‘The 
feet tenderly and carefully, first venerable woodland path was 
upon one spoke, and then upon, quite a different companion. He 
another. Then, when the whcel used to come decked in his best, 
began to move under her light- peep round the point of the rock, 
some tread, she sprang bravely and bechon to me from beneath 
from step to step, let her veil the green shade of the oaks.” 
flutter in the breeze, wrapped “Ilse, Ilse!” cried the Pine- 
herself in her foam-dress, and tree from the precipice by the 
having given her kind help, roadside. “Fie! what foolish 
capered away down the mill- talk is this?” 
stream, while the wheel went The Pine-tree is the friend of 
with a mighty sweep, and man; but, in spite of all it could 
the whole mill beat time toit. ,»ay, Ilse would have as little to 
Little Ilse soon offered her ser- do as possible with the highway, 
vices to other men, gave her own though she would not hinder it 
pure water for the nourishment from passing down the valley. 
of all, worked with men inthe Through byeways, through the 
mills, and in the iron-works, got deepest shades of the forest, sho 
into convenient carriages made,sought, by serpentine courses, 
for her service by the people of to keep it out of her sight. Often 
the valley, and so visited the indeed when she sprang away 
mothers and the daughters in over the rocks in mad speed, and 
their dwellings, and helped them thought to have escaped entirely 
allthe daylongin theirhousehold from her dusty, prosy neighbour, 
work. She saw to the growth of she would run all at once against 
vegetables in the garden, bathed him. Once, when this happened, 
the children, scrubbed floors,' the highway even dated to put 
washed clothes, and cooke ,an arm over her neck, or, as 
dinners. But — while the serene men pare ee it, threw a bridge 
alan; was thus to be seen'over her, and the wise Ilse gli- 
ey at work, early and late, ding along, kept her displeasure 
never weary nor impatient of,to herself, in order to escape as 
hard labour — whoever met her soon and as quietly as possible. 
in the valley, pure and bright as| Little Ilee’s anger is now al- 
when she stepped out of the ways brief. Lower down in the 
forest, saw at once that she was valley she is to be seen journey- 
no stream of low origin, but in ing tranquilly beside the high 
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daily into the mills and iron Hav Homer lived at the pre- 
pounenes of the valley, follow-! sent day, he yould have sup- 
ing her modest avocations.|pressed one of his famous epi- 
When, on a Sunday, the mills; thets — an epithet as adulivable 
are at rest, and the industrious as his poluphloisboio, were it 
inhabitants in holiday gaimeuts, only halfas true. Homer speaks, 
pray in the ancient little church, of mankind, in the genitive case. 
the silvery tones of little Ilse’s as meropoon anthroopoon. The 
voice are to be heard chiming printer need not trouble to put 
harmoniously with the voices of these words into Greek charac- 
the bells and of the pealing ters, because all that the word 
organ, which float far and wide meropoon means to say is, that 
ais Laie ne ee ee ie distinct] oP ance 
nd Ilse, as she glides along, ly-speaking race. Learned com- 
learns to forget hee fear of the reutatore sa the above phrase 
witches on the Brocken. She will explain its foree by remarking 
even venture to play Princess that brutes are capable of utter- 
Boiling in the kettles of the plea-'ing vowels only — consonants 
sure-seekers who go to drink'being an elocutionary achieve- 
coffce on the greensward of the ment which they are incapable 
valley; and the only tribute she of executing. Of course, birds 
demands is, that all who enjoy'that have been taught to imitate 
ne aan oe deta Hag aero gata pone upset the 
@ in resh air trom her general theory. e COW Bays 
waters leave one or two morsels ‘‘0-0-0;” the sheep says laa alt 
of sweet-biscuit as a fee due to the cat says “‘eou;” and the dog 
Ui nary Gnas sisegille te: goats erated by ee perl 
8 8 not wish to sonants prefixe e popular 
follow little Ilse into the flat version of mo, ay neon: ow-~ 
country, where she meets the wow, are merely the accidental 
Ocker and the Ecker, and after-, parting of the lips when the re- 
het the ye pre ue by ea sean open their gotta 
them onwards to the eser, to address the public. hen 
who carries Ocker and cker and once the lips or opened, and 
Aller and all into the open Sea, | their proprietors have begun to 
which is of all waters the first in, say their say, they continue their 
rank, and lowest in position. allocution in vowels; and, to 
vowels alone they are restricted. 
Homer would hardly allow the 
modern English to be meropoon, 

nationally speaking. Certainl 
not, if he were a good English 
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scholar himself. Although he 
would be too reasonable to ex- 
pect Britons (with the exception 
of the Highlanders, who have 
Gaelic for their mother-tongue,) 
to give the guttural utterance of 
the Greek x, chi, or to be quite 
clear how the digamma was 
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gitimate employments. Thus, 
sundry letters have lately raised 
the voice of complaint, each one 
considering himself the most ill- 
used member of the alphabet. 
The clever author of P’s and Q's 
(well worth national perusal), 
has thrown his soul into the 


sounded, it would have made suffering carcase of poor letter 
his flesh crawl on his bones to|H, and made it utter most tragi- 
hear his great poem spoken of as,cal mirth; while letter R con- 
Omer’s Hhiliad. or to listen to the|ceives he has no right to do the 
specimen of a fashionable rhap-|work of letter W, in cases such 
sodist who should undertake to'as when “poor felleys swaller 
read the Odyssey in the Tybur- poison, which they had better 
nian style of, ‘The oarse wough have thrown out of the winder.” 
towwent wushes woaming by.”, Jetter H, in addressing his 
Distinctness will not be utterly Dear Little Vowels, — a, e, i, 0, 
banished from the land so long and u, — reminds them that he 
as the Queen and Fanny Kemble has long held a very useful and 
are left to us; but the million honourable place in the family of 
stand greatly in need of the De-i letters; that his special office has 
mosthenic discipline of sea-side becn to put himself at the head 
oratorical practice with a mouth- of the said vowels, to the end 
ful of pebbles to act as dumb- that people might know how to 
bells for thedevelopment of their call them; that, though soine- 
lingual powers. times he has most honourable 
here is a grammatical rule aspirations to be first and fore- 
touching the gender of nouns, most, at other times he is so 
which is allowed to be infringed: humble that he only wants to let 
with impunity, by attributing the his next little brother speak, and 
qualities of sex to objects which, does not wish any one to take the 
in strict truth, can have none. least notice of him; that he has 
Thus, virtue, the moon, and a‘heard both himself and his little 
ship, are made feminine; ‘she |friends talked about 60 much and 
is her own reward,” “she fillsicalled such curious names, that 
her horns,” and “whe is a good:he could bear it no longer; that 
sailer.” Imagination is even al- a little prattling child told his 
lowed to go further than that;'mamma that he had ’urt his ’and, 
inanimate things, implements!and to his (H's) great surprise, 
made for our usc, are permitted his mother did not ask him what 
to remonstrate in their own per- he meant; that a person who was 
son, when we treat them unjustly very well dressed, and looked 
and pervert them from their le- like a lady, asked a gentleman, 
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who was sitting by her, if he juries is easier in theory than it 


knew whether Lord Mumble had 
left any Heir behind him; that the 
gentleman blushed and stopped 
a little, to think whether the lady 
meant a son ora hare; that his 
nerves received a fearful shock 
from hearing an old gentleman 
read aloud from his newspaper 
something about the Russians 


proves in practice. 

It has been remarked that it 
would be an excellent lesson to 
see ourselves as others see us; 
and, this mode of instruction 
would be considerably extended, 
if we could hear ourselves as 
others hearus. “My dear girls,” 
said a managing matron, who 


and the llottoman Hempire; that! always thought everybody wrong 
an attendant in a music-shop,| but herself; ‘*what an ’abit you 


when a lady had forgotten the'’ave got of dropping your 
name of asong she wanted, sug-;aitches!” She, good soul, had 





gested that she should ’um the!no idea of being referred to 
hair; that a democratic states-|\.Esop’s fables, to study the 
inun told his brother politicians'anecdote of the mother-crab 
to hagitate, hagitate, hagitate,!and her daughter. She would 
till they had gained their hob-;have been astonished if Mr. 
ject; that a person while dining, Punch, with his politest bow, 
actually told his servant to take! had presented her with an enor- 
down a dish of meat, and to ’eat mous capital H, on a sheet of 
itnand bring it up again, when it card, with the observation, “TI 
was a little ‘otter: — that these beg your pardon, madam, but 
atrocities sre unbearable; that | fear that you have yourself 
oor letter H cannot stand itany!dropped this!” The worst of 
onger; thathe, therefore, calls dropping letters habitually for 
on his little comrades the vowels, ' too long a period is, that itis not 
to hold a meeting, and see if they! casy to pick them up again. Cer- 
and he cannot do something in; tain vocal organs, for want of 
concert together to stop the training and exercise, at last be- 
mockeries they receive in com- come utterly paralysed. Even in 
mon, and also to prevent the the case of life and death, we 
thousands who mock them from know that not erery Ephraimite 
being laughed at themselves,|could pronounce the Shibboleth. 
and thought nothing of. Fancy'I have heard cockneys gasping 
the Queen calling for the ‘Igh to get out an H, and unable to 
Steward of her ’Ousehold; or the, do it. 
Prince Albert ‘oping that Had-| ‘’Tisa lovely morning, Tom,” 
miral Dundas would not hanni- | said my cousin Westendish (a 
hilate the Russian fleet, which native Londoner for three gene- 
he kindly ‘asn't! H's idea is rations past); ‘I'll drive you to 
good and laudable; but the re ‘Ighgate in my ‘orse and chaise.” 
stitution and reparation of in- ‘You shall,” I replied, “when 
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you eanieey bie and horse; the excitement of a lottery in 
util am not going to sitin public asking for pie. The attention of 
by the side of afellow who can't the boys on your right and left 
pronounce his alphabet.” was riveted on your plate to see 

“Nonsense, Tom; I can say whether you bad drawn a prize 
’orse. There; wawse! Aud therejor a blank. Still there were a 
(coughing), 0-0-orse and 'Igh-: few cold-blooded and backward 
gate. What would you ‘ave, I boys for whom betting on tho 
should like to know?” resurrection of bones had but 

The want of a defensive aspi-;feeble charms as a means of 
rate exposeth a man to many/jsport. One Friday, Mrs. Mashup 
hard hits. was carving away. ‘‘ Which do 

“My ’orse is very ’ot,” observed! you choose, ‘l'ucketin, — pie or 
3 fashionable confectioner, at, hash?” 
the conclusion of ahunt wherein| “ "Ash, mem, please,” said 
he had risked his tongue as well Tucketin, unwittingly. 
as his neck. “Ash! — ash! What do you 

“Very ’ot, is he?” said a by- mean by ash? There is no such 
stander; “then you'd better hice thing as ash in Mr. Mashup’s 
him.” : | estu lishment. You deserve a 

“Pray, sir,” asked a cross-|good ash-stick on your back; 
eyed youth, who ran down by and 1 shall report the shocking 
the train to look at the sea;!expression immediately after din- 
“oray, sir, isit'igh water ere?” ner, master ‘Tucketin.” 

Yes, young gentleman, it is} Now, Mr.Mashup, before turn- 
eye-water,” growled Mr. Raspi-'ing schoolmaster — all school- 
rator, “and I advise you to use’ masters have turned from some- 
some of it to cure your squint.” (thing else, which they couldn't 

In the weekly rotation of our) get on with elsewhere — had been 
bill of fare at Mr. Mashup’s'a country actor, in which glori- 
boarding-school, Friday was the fied state he had smitten Mrs. M.'s 
day dedicated to pies and hashes _ heart. Tradition reported him to 
Though the pie and the hash'have appeared on the stage in 
smelt and tasted exactly the;the shape of a walking gentle- 
game still pie was the almost man; calumny insinuated that he 
universal favourite. To be sure, was only a stick — an upright bit 
you got a slice of crust (a good of wood with a round knob at the 
thick one) to boot; but that was top. Never mind that: he had 
not the reason of the preference. been an actor; he read well him- 
The secret motive lay in the self, and he made us read aud 
chance you had of recoverin bear distinctly and accurately. 
the pie bones which you had rs. M.’s pun told, and so did 
marked with your knife during her denunciation. We bad no 
the previous week, There was more ‘ash from that day forward; 
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though we had plenty of hashes, / he largely manufactured, adver- 
and pies, and bones, which bore’ tised, puffed, and sold, match- 
the tokens of auld lang syne. less anti-eructative sausages. 
John Kemble astonished Co- ‘The sausages were good, and 
vent Garden pit, by insisting were anti-eruc —. Mr. Green- 
on completing the metre of a tree’s friends guessed that he put 
Shaksperian line by pronouncing a little chalk and magnesia into 
the word aches — pains, as if it'them, himself talked grandly of 
had been h’s. The amount of an antibilious receipt, which he 
ear-ache caused by the letter h, had purchased of & court physi- 
both by its absence and its un- cian at a ruinous outlay. His 
called-for intrusion, between morning toil of compounding 
that time and this, is incalcul-,mincemeat was solaced ev 


able. But, as the toad, ugly evening by the sweet eonverse, 


and venomous, bears yet a pre- of the porter-room hard by 
cious jewel in her head, so have where Mr. G. was rather looked 
I known the misdemeanours of a up to than otherwise. During 
letter, productive of benefictal the day, the sausage-chopping 
and sanitary effects. A lady in machine did its work, as right 
a depreseed aud exhausted state as the mail; and as punctually as 
of health, after the doctors had the cathedral clock struck seven 
shaken their heads, was recom- entered Mr. Greentree, to unbend 
mended as aremedy by her good his bow and wet his whistle. One 
old nurse, to walk out in the gar- summer evening, at half-past 
den “to take the morning hair, seven, no G.; at a quarter to 
and then to come in and heat a eight, stillno G. At five minutes 
hegg for breakfast.” Nurse’s to eight, in rushed G’s apd 
vowels were no more irreproach- pale, trembling, perspiring, an 
able than her consonants; and faint. He called for a pot of por- 
in her broad pronunciation the ter, to save his life. 
hegg was converted into a hag.| ‘ What is the matter?” sung 
Nevertheless, she insisted on her the company, in unison. 
prescription being followed; and; ‘‘Q!” panted Greentree, re- 
the patient recovered, partly divivus a little; “I vent hort to 
from its material influence, but take a valk; and before I could 
mainly from the moral stimulus get ‘ome again, I was tossed into 
imparted by the fun of first swal- an A-field, over an 'olly edge, 
Jowing a wig (taking the hair), by an ‘orrid cow.” 
and then boiling a witch (or heat- Not all the virtues of his sau- 
ing a hag). sages could earn for poor Green- 
A respectable tradesman, from tree a grain of condolence. 
London, had transplanted him- Be not deceived, therefore, 
self, and had taken root in a ye who suicidally murder your 
populous provincial town, wherc|mother-tongue; your crime 
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as a neutraliser to all your re-|sion, or conjugation, but which 
spectability, and throws a wet/is not a bit the easier for that. 
blanket over your every talent| Une European dialect (the Vene- 
and your every virtue. In vain) tian) would exactly suit the vocal 
will you drive your carriage-and- | organs of our indolent talkers: it 
pair, if you talk loudly about, cuts out all the consonants, and 
your pheayton, which youbought leaves only the vowels. A dis- 
from seeing a hadvertzsement in, cussion between a couple of gon- 
the Times; your temperance will |doliers is atlood of a, e, i, 0, u, 
be unavailing to edifyyourneigh-'in inconceivable permutations 
bours, if you make tea either/and combinations. (oldoni, who 
with a kittle ora hurn; your phi-!wrote comedies in this well-but- 
lanthropy will be only mocked tered tongue, uses “siora mare,” 
at, if you profess that you are for “signora madre,” and ‘fia 
not crule-earted; your fortune, mia” for “figlia mia.” It appears 
will be scorned, when yourcelize that an experiment in Venetian 
it; you will travel in vain, if your English is to be tried in a forth- 
hobject is to wisit the Watican, coming Adelphi farce, in which 
and hadmire the Hantinous. Your Mr. and Mrs. Malaprop and all 
darling boys and girls, though, the little Malaprops are to give 
ever 80 smartly dressed, will a lesson in polished delivery and 
fruitlessly invite their play- correct forms of address, which 
fellows to spend the evening, if is sure to be received with 
they state that they must go ome screams of approbation. 
to the ‘ouse, to ’ave dessert with | 
gel parr and their eee | 
urely, when we have only Te : 
siggod:twenty lettersto manage, | le ee ee T 
the task is not so herculean to sct, aan 
each its proper work to do, and' Iris true that the waters of the 
to keep them all in their proper Canal St. Martin, which runs 
laces. If we had five-and-thirty, ‘through the Uld Marais, at Paris, 
Fike the Russians, we might claim are neither of the skyeyest blue, 
a little excuse for occasional mis ‘nor of the most pellucid emerald; © 
directions. People who will not that no gondola glides over 
mould their throat and tongue them; and that no Bi pond oller 
to give the sounds of h and r, wakes the heart with his merry 
should be condemned to |short:song; — it is true, moreover, 
commons till they can pronounce | that the Canal St. Martin is used, 
the Sclavonic letter 1, or chtcha;/as we use the Thames, for an 
or they might like to take to the open-air drain; that it is made 
study of Chinese, a language the receptacle of the waste wa- 
whose words show no indication ters of dyers, gas-makers, che- 
of number, gender, case, declen- mical manufacturers, soap-boi- 
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lers, and tanners; that barges of 


every degree and fashion, pass 
and repass along it continually; 
that a population of a nonde- 
script character — ucither lands- 
men nor watermen; neither ci- 
tizens nor boors — dwell on its 
surface or swarm upon its banks, 
clad in heavy dirty habiliments, 
hustling one another about, and 
shouting furiously; and_ that 
sometimes a wall of fog barri- 
cades the houses on one side of 
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He had taken a prominent part in 
the political movements of ’forty- 
eight, both as an orator and a 
fusileer; and, on the occasion of 
the first grand national election, 
was within an ace of being re- 
turned a representative of the 
people. His souvenirs of these 
events formed a perpetual topic 
of conversation with him. 6 
was, in every sense of the word, 


'a good fellow. He had a large 


head, large hands, large heart, 


the quay, from the view of the|large stomach, and adeep double 


houses on the other. 

1 came to Paris sea 
passed my apprenticeship here, 
and am now foreman in one of 
the manufactories which convert 
my favourite canal into a Styx. 
Number twenty-seven Rue Meé- 
nilmontant is a corner house, 
facing, on one side, the street 
of that name; on the other is the 
quay. For eight years I have 
hved in an apartment command- 
ing both views. 

Opposite number twenty-seven 
is ‘number twenty-six, for the 
streets in Paris are wisely dis- 
tinguished by the odd numbers 
on one side and the even numn- 
bers on the other; and in the 
troisieme étage of that house, 
and in every way corresponding 
with my apartment in number 
twenty-seven, is the abode of M. 
Jules Gigot, a retired butcher. 
His family, when I first knew 
him, consisted of his wife, two 
daughters and a black and white 
plethoric spaniel, called Eda. 
M. Gigot possessed qualities sur- 
prisingly agreeable and sterling. 


chin. Madame Gigot was of the 


young,|same noble proportions as her 


husband; buta habit, early con- 
tracted, of counting up centimes 
behind the counter had some- 
what sharpened her naturally 
benevolent disposition, and had 
angularised her chin and cheek- 
bones. Julie, the eldest daugh- 
ter, was a modest, (1 am speak- 
ing of four or five years ago), 
sensible brunette, short in sta- 
ture. Georgette, on the con- 
trary, was what is called a fine 
girl — tall, fair, and infinitely 
animated; with features reuder- 
ed radiant by a couple of large 
light laughing eyes. ‘hey both 
played prettily on the piano, and 
sang as prettily little French sen- 
timental songs and duets, 

In less than three months, I 
was installed a legitimate friend 
of the family. I went in when ] 
liked, dined there when I liked, 
accompanied them tothe theatre, 
visited the Bois de Vincennes, 
Charenton, Joinville, St. Maur, 
whenever there was a jour de féte 
to be passed in that direction. In 
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the evening I played at piquet| I have often stood at my win- 
with the old man, or dominoes! dows in number twenty-seven, to 
with madame. ‘There was no one|see if Julie would a pear at hers 
of their acquaintance who couldjin number twenty-six, or in any 
approach me in my relations with! way make herself visible. Even 
this excellent family, unless it'the factory-bell, which might be 
were Antoine, a fellow-workman: heard a mile beyond where 1 
who had, indeed, introduced me lived, hardly aroused me from 
to the Gigots. He was alittle my my vigils. Night and day | had 
senior, and had drawn a good Julie's image m my head, and 
number at the conscription of night and day Jasked myself, in 
aS ahs But if he enjoyed the name of common-sense, how 
similar privileges with myself, he ithad got there? I would and [ 
made use of them less; and rare-, would not get rid of it. My ad- 
ly entered into very familiar con- miration humbled me. 1 argued 
versation with either the father, with myself perpetually, 1] had 
the mother, Julie, or Georgette no right to aspire to her hand. It 
His favourite at first seemed tobe is true that her parents were not 
Eda. This was attributed to a ahove me in their social position. 
habit of reserve. They had retired from business, 
Julie, when I first saw her, was and were living on the fruits of 
‘scarcely seventcen. But seven- their honest labours. 1 was 
teen in Paris does not mean the beginning as they had begun, 
same as seventeen in London. and might 1 not leave off as they 
The peaches of Provence ripen had left off ? 
earlier than the peaches of Two jcars elapsed before I 
Chaumur; and though Julie could gain sufficient courage fo 
would be young for our cold cli- regard the matter in a sensible 
mate, in reality she had acquired point of view, and believe that 
all the habit and the finish of a M.and Madame Gigot were not 
young lady of twenty. She was onthe look-out, either for a coro- 
gay, though reserved; calm, yet net or a plum for their eldest 
capable of great excitement. OUc- daughter. Having, _ therefore, 
casionally her dark cyes shot laid aside this enemy, I took unto 
from beneath their long lashes myself another — the demon 
glances of fire; whilst at other Jéalousy. J became a self-tor- 
times, her raven hair, clustering mentor. This arose, f00, from 
tranquilly in ringlets over her the playful, satirical conduct of 
shoulders, and a soft smile the girl herself. 1 could not un- 
playing upon herbrightlips, gave derstand her; felt annoyed, and, 
er the appearance of a gentle|therefore, satin | placed the 
being, whom it was scarcely pos- worst construction ] could upon 
sible to rouse into deeper foe ing her manner. She appeared warm 
than belongs toachildoften. in her welcome one night, cold 
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the next, so that [I could not 
help naming her the vilest of 
coquettes. Any slight failing 
that I exhibited was made the 
most of to create a moment's 
mirth, or display a little wit. 
Antoine was not so frequent a 
visitor to the family as myself. 
but when he came, although he 
was always reserved and shy, | 
fancied the father and mother 
lavished upon him more atten 
tion than they did on me, and 
that Julie made it a special oc- 
casion for redoubling her plea- 
sautries agaiust me. If there 
were a dance, I perceived that 
he engaged so many times Julie 
asapartner, and also Georgette 
so many times. ‘This I con- 
ceived to be simply a ruse to 
disarm suspicion. Yet he and I 
were always on fricndly terms at 
the factory. 

I burnt with a desire to bring 
matters to a close, but was 
blinded by a foolish ditthdence 
from perceiving her real senti- 
ments towards me, till the sum 
mer of ‘fifty-one. Then it was 
that matters were hurried to a 
crisis, yet in a way by no means 
devoutly to be wished for. The 
fourth of August was the anni 
versary of Julie’s féte: | was de- 
termined to make such a demon- 
stration on the occasion as 
should. reveal the strength and 
nature of my feelings towards 
her, and if possible obtain some 
clue to hers towards me. Why 
had I not done so before? I 
feared. the result. To have 
popped the question and have 
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met with a refusal, would have 
crushed my hopes for ever: No 
appeal could have been made 
from such a decision. The bar- 
rier to happiness would have 
been shut irrevocably. As long 
as I was silent, the course was 
still open, and this bare chance 
seemed to me at times a state of 
paradise. I could endure it 
better than risk the future at a 
single throw. Like the gambler 
who holds the die for an indefinite 
time in his trembling hand, 
knowing that when it descends 
hig fortune will be decided for 
ever, I stood and hesitated. 
However, the morning for action 
came, and the occasion seemed 
alegitimate one. I purchased a 
trifle — a gold cross — and pro- 
cured an elegant bouquet, the 
usual present. I had determined 
that the manner in which Julie 
should receive my bijou should 
be the test how far I might 
hope, or how far 1 ought to 
fear. 

Early the next morning, I was 
hastening across the street. It 
was not eight o’clock. On 
mounting the staircase, I met 
Antoine descending, and 
whistling incautiously the Mar.- 
seillaise. 

“Bon jour, mon ‘ami,” he 
said gaily, as we passed each 
other. 

I searcely replied to his salute. 
My head was too much pre-oc- 
cupied with the task I had set. 
myself; and besides, I fear, a 
feeling of jealousy arose that 
even Hashed across me at the mos 
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ment, for I remember that I 
trembled, and my heart sank 
siddenly within me. However, 
o Irushed. I entered the room. 
Julie was alone. Quel bonheur! 
I went up to her to offer iny 
tribute of — what? Would that 
I could have called it friendship. 
She held in her hand a bouquet 
of white roses. Yes, every one 
was white as the untrodden snow. 
Not a stain, not a speck, nota 
defect of any kind marred their 
perfect beauty. She was eyein 

them with evident pleasure, an 
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ever might have been my former 
hopes, must now extinguish them 
for ever. If she regarded my 
conduct as an expression of at- 
tachment, what could she think 
of a person who put such small 
restraint upon himself as to 
imitate rather the tricks and an- 
tics of a monkey than the rea- 
sonable behaviour of a human 
being! I felt, too, that 1 had 
perhaps allowed my feelings to 
carry me beyond what the actual 
circumstances of the case merited. 
It might be, after all, that the 


when she looked up at me as |] bouquet of Antoine was only the 
advanced into the room, thelexpression of a friendly senti- 
brilliant glance she gave me|ment, and, that being the case, 
turned my blood as it were into aj how absurd, how worse than ab- 
stream of burning lava. Myjsurd, must I appear henceforth 
cheeks glowed with fire. ito the whole Gigot family. I had 

“Look!” she said, it seemed; been my own undoer. It wae late 
with an air of triunph, “what'in the afternoon ere my senses 
Antoine has brought” — really assumed their proper place. 

‘*Sdeath!” I cried, dashing Then I tried to convince myself 
my nosegay on the floor, and that Julie would not think my 
trampling onit. “Be itso; take conduct so absurd as 1 did my- 
his gifts, if they be then so pre self, —in fact, that I had made 
ferable!” and with these words! an exaggeration of it ina moment 
rushed out of the room, de-, of perverted fecling; and that an 
scended the staircase, aud left explanation and an apology 
the house. would set all to rights. lremem- 

I wandered along the banks of!bered, tov, the touchstone | 
the canal. lought to have been!carried in my pocket. In the 
at work, but thoughts of work |morning it was to have been the 
had entirely abandoned me, Mid- test of her regard for me; could 
dsy found me in a stateof misery. 1 not now make it a talisman to 
By this tine reason had taken the regain my peace with her in the 
place of passion. I began tore- evening; the thought came 
flect that I had acted, under any across me like a flash of sunshine. 
circumstances, in a most unjusti- My popes sprung up fresh again; 
fiable, a most Quixotic manner; I resolved, therefore, to return 
that 1 had exhibited myself to and spend the rest of the day at 
Julic in a character that, what- M. Gigot’s as though nothing hed 
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happened. Circumstances served | 
to conspire in my favour. No one 
was in the room at the time of my 
trampling the flowers under foot, 
and I felt assured that if Julie 
loved, she would conceal the 
heroic exploit from her parents. 
There was to be a soirce, too, 
given in honour of Julie’s birth- 
day; 1 could, therefore, more 
easily obtain an opportunity of 
apologising and explaining. I 
followed, therefore, the impulse 
of the moment, and regained the 
Rue Ménilmontant, just as the 
moon was breaking through the 
clouds to the cast of Belle- 
ville. 

As I mounted the stairs to my 
apartment, the concierge called 
me back to put a letter into my 
hand. 1 glanced at it. It was, 
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mine had been wofully put to 
flight that day. The character 
too of Julie did not derive any 
new lustre in my eyes from what 
I could not help regarding as the 
treachery she had been guilty of. 
I took this letter to be an unequi- 
vocal proof that she had played 
the part of an informer against 
me, and therefore could have 
neither affection nor respect for 
me. 

I threw myself down upon the 
divan, buried my face in my 
hands, and gave full vent to my 
crushed feelings. And _ then, 
cruel mockery! I went to the 
window, where I had so often 
watched, to catch a glimpse of 
Julic. I know not what strange 
fascination, what powerful spell 
dragged me to it. I drew aside 


from the pére Gigot. In amo- the curtain. The windows on 
ment all my bright anticipations the opposite side were brightly 
of peace fled, and my worst fears!lighted. Shadows passed and 
came back upon me like a flood. repassed upon the blinds like 
1 stood trembling and hesitating figures in a puppet-show, and I 
before venturing to ascend to my, fancied I could hear the music 
room oropen the letter. At jenotiiaad the laughter. Occasionally 
I did both. It wasaslexpected. a person whom [ instantly re- 
The note referred to my conduct cognised came to the door below, 
that morning. ‘The style was,rang the bell, and ascended. 
cold, the writing irregular and/‘Then, by the movement of the 
hurried, as if penned by a hand | shadows, T could tell that there 
shaken by passion or excitement., was a bustle and a stir as he en- 
It forbade me the house, untila,tered. But where was [—I, who 
satisfactory explanation had been for several years had never failed 
entered into. There would per- on such an occasion? 

haps havebeen no great difficulty The last of the visitors I saw 
in this, hadI beencalm. Anex- enter was M. Griffe, a petti- 
planation was what I had in- fogging lawyer with whom I had 
tended to give, backed by a some not very agreeable rela- 
sincere apology. Hut no one is|tions, he in fact holdin against 
always in his right senses, and|mea bond which I hado ligmgly 
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signed to accommodate a friend, 
and which in due course of time 
neither of us had the ability to 
discharge. M. Griffe’s leniency 
towards me was the result of my 
friendship with the Gigot family; 
but I never liked — never trusted 
him. Whether it was the relation 
in which we stood to one another, 
or that I could see more deeply 
into him than my friends, I know 
not. As I saw him now enter, 
with his wife aud son, the house 
of M. Gigot, I felt this antago- 
nistic feeling in fuller force than 
ever, and J turned away from the 
window in very loathing for the 
man. 

1 paced up and down theroom; 
I stole towards the window; | sat 
down on a chair; I buried my 
face in my hands. Nothing 
would do; one long deep heavy 
aching seemed guawing at my 
heart. 

After upwards of an hour and a 
half, I heard a step approach m 
door; a knock was given, and, 
without waiting an answer to the 
signal, a person entered, I re- 
cognised by the moonlight — for 
[ had not arranged iny lamp — 
that it was M. Griffe. My first 
idea was that he had come, a 
messenger of reconciliation, to 
hear my explanation and act 
as mediator. He quickly unde- 
ceived me. I was about to light a 
candle. 

‘You may spare yourself that 
teouble and expense,” he began, 
in a dry caustic tone; “the object 
of my visit is short and simple. 
Should the money which is due to 
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me from you on the bond be not 
paid by ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning, the arrestI hold against 
you will be put in execution; 
and” — he said this as he stood 
before the door and the landing- 
place — “you shall not come out 
of prison till you have paid the 
last centime.” 

Had this friendly admonition 
been given at an earlier period — 
say, the day before — it would 
have produced a different effect. 
But when we are busy about a 
very large calamity, we have no 
time to think of minor misfor- 
tunes. The thunderbolt M. Griffe 
had launched fell harmlessly 
upon me. Rather it was a diver- 
sion, a relief. It set my brain 
—my busy toiling foolish brain 
at work; and before au hour was 
over, I had matured another 
plan which might bear the palm 
away from any I had that day 
executed, for stupidity and want 
of common seuse. ' 

I had not eaten since the 
morning, nor did the desire of 
eating oppress me. I felt faiut, 
but not from the want of food; so 
once more | threw myself upou 
the divan, determined to wait 
eae till morning came, that 

might carry my resolve into 
exccution. Accordingly, at ten 
o’clock on the morrow, I arrived 
at the office of M. Griffe. That 
complacent gentleman was at his 
desk. 

“Ah! ah! you are come, then 
— you want the bill, I suppose?” 
he said, in half-alarmed, half- 
disappointed tone 
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“No;” Treplied, shortly. ‘I 
have not a sou in the world.” 

“But your friend, M. Gigot?” 

As he uttered this, his whole 
being changed. He thrust his 
long lanky fingers into his waist 
coat pocket, leant back upon the 
chimney-piece, and gave a mali- 
cious chuckle with his throat 
There was irony in his whole 
manner and voice. I felt he in- 
tended to insult me; and for an 
instant meditated a violent as- 
sault upon his person. Probably 
he had himself some suspicion 
that he had roused the demon 
within me, for he escaped into a 
side bureau, and whilst appa- 
rently rummaging for papers, 
sent his clerk into the room 
where I was. 
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dily as I desired, for there were 
many little obstacles in the way 
— obstacles which had been 
raised in favour of debtors who 
were not so willing as myself to 
obtain a lodging at the public 
expense; and these could not be 
set aside without admitting 
frightful precedents; and many 
an error, by the same example, 
might rush into the state. How- 
ever, before evening, 1 had un- 
dergone a full-length examina- 
tion, by our lean-faced warden, 
and was recognised as a member 
of his august family. 

it is not my intention to give 
the order of the day at the Prison 
de Clichy. It is enough for me 
to say that a week — a long, 
dreary, seven-day week, in which 


“I am come to deliver myself every hour seemed to move with 


up,” I remarked, on his reap- 
pearance — for I had allowed my 
thoughts of sweet revenge to cool 
down. “I have no intention, and 
no wish to pay a single centime, 
and you may proceed with me, 
on these grounds, before the juge 
de paix.” 

“That goes well,” he replied. 
“There will be no serious delay. 
Will you have a cab, or shall we 
walk?” All this was said with the 
affected amiability of one friend 
vbliging another. 

The Rue de Clichy is a long 
street leading up from the neigh- 
hourhood of the Boulevards to 
the heights of Montmartre; but 
18, moreover, celebrated as con- 
taining a prison for debtors. To 
this locality I was in due time 
conducted, although not so spee- 


a drag on each foot — passed 
away. Nor willl weary my rea- 
ders with details of what reflec- 
tions I made during these leisure 
moments on the absurdity of my 
conduct, of the strange obstina- 
ey with which I resolved to re- 
main absurd. Suffice it to say, 
that in my more wicked moments 
I thought my sudden disappear- 
ance would create consternation 
and alarm in the breast of M. 
Gigot and family; and that this 
strange revenge savoured of con- 
solation. 

The eighth day arrived, and 
nearly every one except myself 
was waiting impatiently for the 
clock to strike the signal of ad- 
mission to a crowd of mothers, 
and sisters, and wives, and bro+ 
thers, and friends and relations, 
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who were outside, anxious t 


come in, and cheer, or at leas. 


lighten, the life of those incar 
cerated. There were some, how 
ever, who had waited till the 
heart grew sick with expectation 
till its very strings had ceased tc 
vibrate to the impulses of the 
outer world, and who had sunk 
down into an apathetic state ir 
which neither hopings nor long. 
ings found a place. | was talking 
to such an one. who had been at 
inhabitant of the prison foryears 
and who never troubled his re 
pose with the idea of release, 
when I was startled by a lusty 
voice behind me. 

‘““The scoundrel Griffe!” it ex- 
claimed, and at the same moment 


a hard palpable substance weigh- ' 


ed heavily on my shoulders. It 


was the hand of the p¢re Gigot. 
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me; that he only wished to know 
if | really did owe that rascally 
Griffe the money, to release me 
at once from my confinement. 

A man must be in a most dis- 
mal state of mind who could feel 
unmoved by, or would dare to 
resist, such a torrent of genero- 
sity. I felt foolish, to say the 
least of it, and would willingly 
have found a corner wherein to 
hide my diminished head, could 
[have foundit. Shame and con- 
fusion of face overwhelmed me; 
and it was with difficulty that I 
could respond to these fine senti- 
ments of M. Gigot, and confess 
the right of M. Critfe to five hun- 
dred of my francs. No sooner, 
however, had I done so, thin 
my worthy friend was off at a 
tangent. I should not remain 


| there an hour, he exclaimed, and 


“Why did you not send to us? vanished through the doorway. 


What is this all about? 


That! 


Meanwhile Antoine remained, 


villanous Griffe (this was snid,and gave a history of the week. 
with a clenched fist) — let me | He spoke it out plainly. ‘It ap- 
know the truth — I will have|pears,” he said, ‘that you had 
nothing more to do with him.” | offended the Gigots; but how, I 
And a flood of questions followed,'don't know. ‘They say 80; and 
which it was impossible to reply! that is, 1 understand, the reason 
to for the flood of exclamations you were not at the dance on 
that overtook them. iJulie’s birthday. When it was 

When M. Gigot had sufficiently found that you had been absent 
exhausted himself to be for an that day from the atelier, and 
instant calm, he explained to me,'the next, and the next, and that 
that it was only late the evening; you were not at your own rooms, 
before that they (for Antoine was!but that everything was found 
with him) had learnt where! was; there in ita proper order and dis- 
that he and the whole family had!| position, it was noised abroad, 
been in the greatest distress that you had made away with 
about me; that he loved me bet- yourself. The pére Gigot knew 
ter than a son; that there was not howto restrain himself. He 
nothing that he would not do for declared that it was all his fault. 
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The mére Gigot tried to console indignation against me, had 
him the best way she could. Julie made a confidant of M. Griffe, 
was always in tears, and Geor- and related the whole affair of 
gette, I fear — but no matter. that morning, which especial 
Persons were sent to watch at! performance I found had been 
the Morgue, and information|witnessed by Madame reo! 
given to the police; and it was'through a small open room that 
not till late last night that we;escaped my notice. Griffe had 
knew where you were, and that, seen through the action, had got 
you were detained by means of!me out of the way, anda day or 
Griffe. The pére Gigot has been,two afterwards had come to 
ina restless state ever since. It make a formal proposal of the 
was impossible to getat you last hand of Julie for his son. Gigot 
night, and this morning we had would not hear of it, though 
io wait three-quarters of an, Madame Gigot thought it would 
hour —” not beso badamatch. Julie was 
“And a mighty deal can be astounded; and before any of 
done in three-quarters of an'them had time to appreciate M. 
hour, when one 1s determined,” Griffe’s proposition, news came 
quoth the same sturdy benevo-1of my disappearance. A re-action 
lent voice that had once before took place in my favour. The 
startled me that morning. ‘“Itis rest is known. 
not three-quarters of an hour| The path I found sufficiently 
since | left, andinthe meantime smooth for a rapid advance. 
I have paid that scamp Griffe,!That afternoon I brought mat- 
given him his congé, and libe-iters to a crisis. Spare me, my 
rated a friend,” continued M.;gentle readers, the description 
Gigot, giving me a grasp of the|of an event upon which hang 
hand that at anyother time would often the destinies of our life, 
have made me wince from such!and which but too often takes 
amiable demonstrations. ‘Nota'place in the most awkward, not 
moment must be lost,” said this/to say ridiculous, manner. i will 
worthy father, dragging me ofl only say, that 1 presented Julie 
almost unconsciously; for, it with the cross that was to have 
must be confessed, | was still! had such wonderful powers eight 
stupified with shame. ‘‘Madame or ten days before, — not, how- 
Gigot is waiting breakfast for us, ever, asa plummet to sound her 
ind she does not love to have her sentiments towards me, but as a 
hours interfered with.” first offering of affection after we 
In less than half an hour, we were engaged. 
were at the Rue Ménilmontant. That very night, too, Antoine 
It did not take long to explain came to my apartment to ask m 
and apologise. It appeared that opinion of Georgette. I gave it 
M. Gigot, in the first heat of his to him frankly. 
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“Tf she had notasister, I would 
have married her myself.” 

“That is just what I want to 
do,” said he, interrupting me. 
‘‘But what do you think oldGigot 
would say if I proposed” — 

“Why what he has always 
said, that you are an honest 
hardworking fellow, have good 
stout principles, will do well in 
the world if you persevere steadi 
ly, and” — 

“And will you come over with 


hundred and ninety-three. 


ROPE’S SIR JOHN CUTLER. 


still preached to the collective 
wisdom of the House of Com- 
mons — lies Sir John Cutler, 
Knight and Baronet, citizen and 
grocer of London; whom, in his 
cighty-fifth year, Heaven was 
pleased to remove from a further 
pursuit of money-making, on the 
fifteenth day of April, sixteen 
‘The 
stone which covers his grave is 
uninseribed, and the precise 
place which holds his body is un- 


me this evening; you can help;known to either sexton or pew- 


me.” I understood him. 

“It 1s dangerous for a third 
person to interfere,” I] said; * but 
what does Georgette say?” 

‘She is content.” 

“Bah! then the old governor 
is not one to thwart his daugh- 
ter’s wishes. 


I give you joy of. 


‘opener. 


In the hall of the Company of 
Grocers of the city of London — 
a fine hall still dedicated to good 
dinners — is a full-length por- 
trait of the aforesaid Sir John 
Cutler, Knight and Baronet, to- 
gether with his statue, — drawn, 


your enterprise. Put on your haticut, erected, and placed, at the 


and let us go across.” 

We did so; and that same 
night it was arranged that An- 
toine and Georgette should be 
married on the same day as Julie 
and I. We chose the fourteenth 
of February; and if the day on 
which one is married can in- 
fluence the future destinies of a 
man, I advise all who aspire to 
be happy husbands to select that 


day. 


POPE’S SIR JOHN CUTLER. 


In the Church of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster — that church im- 


mediately adjoining the north 
side of Westminster Abbey, 
wherein Fast-day sermons are 


expense of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, in the life-time of the said 
Sir John; and repaired and re- 
newed by the court of assistants 
of the company, some of whom 
are still alive to do full justice to 
the dinners of the aforesaid com- 
pany. 

In what was once the College 
of Physicians in Warwick Lane, 
was to be seen, while Cutler was 
still alive, a portrait-statue of 
the city grocer, with this inscrip- 
tion: — 


Omnis Cutleri cedat Labor Amphitheatzo. 


Both statue and inscription were 


erected and cut at the expense of 
the fellows of the college, and 


the building itself was known by 
the nick-name of Cutler’sCollege. 
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Cutler promised more than he Here we see the sensible mer- 
gave, and the too grateful fel- chant: his remaining entries 
lows resented their ill-usage by reveal the observing and the 
obliterating the inscription, worldly-wise man. A year later 
though they suffered the statue! Pepys met him again at a coffee- 
to remain; and it is still to be house, and among other things 
seen in what remains of the old) heard Sir John Cutler say, ‘that 
College of Physicians. Gratitude, of his own experience, in time of 
in advance is not very common, thunder, so many barrels of beer 
and, in the case of the college as have a piece of iron laid upon 
and Cutler, it met (if we trust the them will not be soured, and the 
physicians) with no reward. |others will.” Mr. Pepys’s next 

We first hear of theCity knight entry stands thus: — “To Sir 
and baronet in the year of the!R. Ford’s, where Sir Richard 
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Restoration: — 


In days of ease, when now the weary 


Browne, and here, by discourse, 
I find they greatly cry out against 


sword the choice of Sir John Cutler to 
Was sheathed, and luxury with Charles he treasurer of J’aul’s, upon con- 
restoied. 


dition that he gives fifteen hun- 
Mr. Cutler was then in his fifty- dred pounds towards it; and it 
second year, and his contribu- seems he did give it upon con- 
tions to the needy exchequer of/dition that he might be treasurer 
King Charles the Second were for the work, which they say will 
such that he was made a knight: be worth three times as much 
and baronet by the king in the | money, and talk as if his being 
first year of his return. He was;chosen to the office will make 
at that time possessed of the ad- people backward to give; but I 
vowson of the living of Deptford, think him as likely a man as 
and the “ good” Mr. Evelyn spoke either of them, and better.” The 
to him about presenting a fit pas-, work to which Sir John was to be 
tor to his parish church. chosen treasurer, thus condi- 

Qur next information relating tionally, was the restoration of 
to the citizen and grocer is de-' the Cathedral Church of London, 


rived from Mr. Pepys. ‘Che Clerk 
of the Acts met Sir John at a 
coffee-house, where his discourse 
was well worth hearing, ‘and 
where he did fully make out that 
the trade of England is as great 
As ever it was — only in more 
hands; and that, of all trades, 
there is a greater number than 
ever there was, by reason of 
menus taking more ’prentices.” 


which was interrupted by the re- 
volution. 

‘Through what particular chan- 
nel of trade Sir John amassed his 
money no one hastold us. After 
the accumulation of wealth, his 
next ambition seems to have 
been a West-end connection, with 
a view, ho doubt, to mertgages 
and loans, on sound security. In 
his time the offices of sheriff of 
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London and lord mayor were ‘Twas very want that sold them for two 
highly-coveted posts, —held by wnat, etn denied a cordial at his end, 
the Barings and Jones Loyds, Of Banish’d the doctor and expell’d the 
London. YetCutlerhadno liking. friend ? 
for such honours; they were ex. What gree a which you perhaps 
pensive, and the sage Sir John yet numbers feel, the want of what he 
was fined for not becoming either! had! 
sheriff or alderman. Pa ea eee a 
Among the courtiers of White- name 2" 
hall, to whom his wealth and 
habits of business introduced! This celebrated description is, 
him, was the second and last it issaid, a libel. Sir John was, 
Duke of Buckingham of the Vil- it is now alleged, anything but 
hers family, whose character is mean. Nay, that he was liberal 
drawn by the master-hand of in building matters. The great 
Dryden, and whose death-bed is parlour and entertaining-rooin of 
so forcibly depicted by Tope the Grocers’ Company in the 
The duke was needy and lavish, Poultry, was built, we are told, 
the knight and baronet was rich, at his expeuse, after the Fire of 
covetous, and miserly. The London. Part of the College of 
duke’s end is said to have been Physicians, in Warwick Lane, 
foretold by Cutler: — was erected (so liveried grocers 
: allege) at his cost. ‘The north 
His Grace's fate sage Cutler could fore- allery of the church in which he 


see, : ; 
And well (he thought) advised him, “Live 15 buried was rebuilt, for the 


like me.” ne _ benefit of the poor, at his ex- 
As well his grace replied, “Like you, 5) ence. ‘The poor of Westminster 


That I can du when all I have is gone.” are still relieved by his legacy to 
the parish. His will contains 

A happy reply from a prodigal legacies to his servants and their 
to a miscer. But which shall we children, with directions to his 
prefer? executor to distribute two thou- 
‘sand pounds among such of his 

Resolve me, Reason, which of these Is frionds or relations as his execu- 
Want with a full, or with an empty tor shall imagine that he had 
purse ? ‘neglected or forgotten in his will. 

Thy life Ay etched, Cutler, was con” Instead of an only daughter, he 
Arise and tell me was thy death more had two daughters; one married 
bices'd? to Sir William Portman, Baronet, 

Catler Aa break, and houses +4 whom he gave a portion of 
For very want he could not bulld a wall. i thirty thousand pounds; the 
His only danghter in 4 stranger's power, ;other, to Charles Bodville Ro- 
For very want; he could not pay a dower bartes, Viscount Bodmin and Earl 


A few grey hairs hie reverend temples 
cowed: me" of Radnor, to whom, on her mar- 
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riage, he is said to have given the 
house and estate of Wimpole, in 
Cambridgeshire, equal, at least, 
to thirty thousand pounds. 

Such are the facts recently ad- 
duced by Mr. Heath the pains- 
taking historian of the Grocers’ 
Company, who calls upon us to 
disbelieve the poet, and trust the | 
historian. But Cutler's character| 
for avarice does not solely rest 
on Pope's picture of his hte and | 
death. Dr. Arbuthnot has pre- 
served a striking instance of his 
parsimony. Sir John Cutler, he 
tells us, had a pair of black 
worsted silk stockings which his 
maid darned so often with silk, 
that they became at last a pair of 
silk stockings! Wycherley, who 
was his contemporary, and might 
have been his creditor, has ad-' 
dressed a copy of verses to him, 
called The Praise of Avarice, in 
which he sarcastically alludes! 
to the scurrilous jests that ac- 
company every mention of his 
name: — 

Live on then, Cutler, in despite of fame | 
That gives each quality a bastard name. | 
Fools only can thy fiugal life deapive, 


Thy heira will call thy conduct just and 
wise. 
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in the worst inn in Yorkshire 
when you died? At least I died 
in my own house.” To which the 
Duke replies: “I do not doubt 
it; for nothing could live in your 
house.” — “Jf I denied myself 
anything, it was to make my only 
daughter a great fortune,” ob- 
serves the sage; to which, more 
pertinently, the Duke rejoins: 
‘A true miser, like a true poet, 
must be born such; no accident 
can make either.” Other queries 
and rephes are equally to the 
point: 


The Duke. YT was myself an idle 
squanderer, naw dv you own yourself a 
complete miger ? 


Cutler. Will not economist satisfy your 
Frace 

The Duke. By no means, were your 
darned stockings, patched coat, and the 
rags and ping which you paintully picked 
up in the sticets, mercly the cffects of 
ceonemy 2? Fie, Sir John, be frtnker, 
we are upon honaut now. 

Culler Well, Iwill own, I carried my 
economy tvoo fi. IT had no ene plea- 
sure in lite bat thinking of my money, 
conntsng my money, watching my money, 
and Incieasing my Money. 


We are told of a miser’s will 


that was set aside, because he 
had ordered twenty penny loaves 
to be given to the poor. 
with such a bequest could not be 


A will 


Other proofs of his avarice! genuine. 


might be afforded. The most re- 


Cutler, whose avarice Pope has 


markablehasescaped Mr Heath’s made immortal, was twice mar- 


researches. The witt 


Earl of, ried. 


Strange mistakes have, 


Chesterfield amused his old age however, been committed and re- 


by compoging characters anddia- peated about his wives. 


logues. 


His first 


One of the best is adia- wife (we have looked into his 


logue in the otherworld, between story with more care, perhaps, 
Cutler and the Duke of Bucking-|than the subject deserves) was 
ham. “How,” asks Cutler, did'Elicia, daughter of Sir Thomas 
your grace enjoy the worst bed|Tipping, of Wheatfield, in the 
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county of Oxford, Knight; so 
says the Baronctages and the re- 
cords of the Uollege of Arms. To 
which we have to add, that he 
was married to her in Stepney 
Church, in Middlesex, on the 
twenty-seventh of July, sixteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and that 
he was then in his sixty-first| 

ear. His second wife was Eliza- 

eth, eldest daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Foot, citizen and gfocer of; 
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Essays was the Countess of Rad- 
nor. Was Pope likely to be well 
informed of Cutler's story or is 
his picture only in parts true? 

Of Pope’s means of informa- 
tion there can bene doubt. His 
near neighbour at Twickenham 
was that very Earl of Radnor, 
who was married to the only 
daughter of the miser, Sir John 
Cutler. 

Last requestsand dying wishes, 


Juondon, Knight and Baronet, what are ye butaname? Cutler, 
Lord Mayor of London in sixteen who desired, by will, that he 
hundred and fifty, and one of,;should be buried without any 
Cromwell’s peers. This Sir Tho- sort of pomp, as near as it may 
inas had four daughters, allmar- be to his last wife, if he died 
ried to knights, or baronets, or' within ten miles of London, was 
both; and his likeness (he is in buried at a cost of above seven 
his robes as Lord Mayor) is still thousand six hundred and sixty 


to be seen in marble, in a stand-'pounds, It was with Cutler as 
* e Y | . . 

ing statue, in the church of West with Hopkins — 

ae y e r 

Ham, im Essex. He was a native When Hophins died, # thousand Nghts 
of Royston, in Cambridgeshire, | attend 

near to Wimpole, in the same’ The wretch —whv living saved a candle's 

end. 


ete 

Cutler died a widower, leaving 
only one daughter — old Tip- 
ping’s ine care She was 
married to the earl in the year 
sixteen hundred and eighty-nine, 
died (childless) on the thirteenth 
of January, sixteen hundred and 
ninety-six—- seven; and was 
baried at Lanhydrock, near Bod- 
min, in Cornwall. Both aad 
Portman (old Foot’s  grand- 
he Pa and her hushand, Sir 
William Portman, died before 
Sir John Cutler. Lady Portman 
is buried in the Church of St. 
Bennet, Grasschurch. If there 
is truth in Pope's picture, the 
‘only daughter” of the Moral 


My Lord Cromarty, after four- 
score, went to his country-house 
in Scotland, with a resolution to 
stay six years there, and live 
thriftily, in order to save up 
money that he might spend in 
London. Cutler, “sacred to ridi- 
eule his whole life long,” scraped 
and saved to please the (irocers, 
disappoint the Physicians, and to 
descend, through the pages of 
Pope, immortal for his avarice. 


MISS DAVIES. 


MISS DAVIES. 


In the fishing village of Pen- 
lanrhyndoldovey,in NorthWales, 
I spent the very longest day of 
all my life; the place had several 
more syllables than I have 
written down, but I think I have 
given enough for practical pur- 
poses. The Tremadoce coach had 
dropped me there on Saturday 
evening, because it had begun 
to drizzle; but I made up m 
mind that the Tremadoc coach 
should pick me up again on Mon- 
day morning, though it should 
rain cats and dogs and Welsh 
rabbits. I made it up at bieak- 
fast-time, and kept on making it 
tighter all day long; for 1 had 
nothing else to do — il was a wet 
day, and it was a Sunday. The 
Leck was, I doubt not, situated 
in the most picturesque portion 
of the principality; aut at this 
particular time it was located be- 
tween two living walls of per- 
pendicular rain. That Benallyn 
frowned down on it from a 
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sions. That image suggested it- 
self to me after seeing my land- 
lady going to church for the se- 
cond time — taking the steeple 
upon her head with her, I thought, 
— upon a couple of as comfort- 
able legs, as far as I could see 
(and I saw a good way) as any 
Jumper in the district, leaving 
me alone in the house with Ap- 
rhys, her husband, and two 
Jenny Joneses, who could not 
speak one word of English. 
There was, at the Leck, in the 
way of literature, a Bradshaw, a 
work (selling sixty thousand 
daily, it said) of one of those 
Americanesses who have strug- 
gled in at the gate of the heaven 
of popularity before it could be 
shut after Mrs. Beecher Stowe; 
aud a medical book upon the ear, 
left by a deaf tourist, the summer 
before last. There was, too, a 
single half-shect of note-paper 
and a pen, the feather of which 
had been used in varnishing; but, 
after a few attempts at composi- 
tion, which resulted, as they 


rigantic altitude, 1 took on trust|often do, in my masticating the 
from the guide-book; that the latter instrument, ] folded up the 
falls of Leckwymn at Pontiniog paper, and moodily devoured 
could be casily reached by a that also. There was one more 
short mule-track, I credited with| thing to be done; but I had done 
readiness, and only trusted that it these three or four hours con- 
the short mule-track might not;secutively already; and that was 
have been taken advantage of by/to stare at the picture of Penlan- 
the torrent to reach us. The vile rhyndoldovey, suspended over 
lage, they said, lay close behind! the mantelpiece. Like most views 
us, and the sound of a little bell!found in such places, it com- 
came up from it through the|prehended little of the beauty of 
pauses of the storm, as the atill'the surrounding country; but the 
small voice of conscience makes’ public buildings of the town (if it 
itself heard amidst human pas-|might be oalled so), aad the har- 
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bour, and the little pier, were 
executed with apparent fidelity 
and exactness. ‘he church it- 
self, though small, was a very 
pretty one, with the massive grey 
tower, which becomes so well 
@ mountainous district. The 
market-house for fish might rival 
that of St. Peter's, at Guernsey ; 
and there were also two other 
well-built edifices, whose use | 
could not at alldiscover. When 
Mrs. Aprhys returned, with her 
rather less comfortable legs, I in- 
terrogated her on this matter. 
The rows of cottages, 
poreuce and gardens, were alins- 

ouses, shesaid, for the widows 
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deed; and we should never have 
had church or market if it had 
not been for her.” 

‘‘Bless me, my dear Mrs. Ap- 
rhys,” for I was a raw bachelor 
at that period, and quite pre- 
pared to run the risk of matri- 
mony for an adequate considera- 
tion, ‘“‘why, ths Miss Davies 
must be very rich?” 

‘No, sir, not very; for when 
folks spend no money on them- 
selves, and only live for other 
people’s good, it is surprising 
what may be done in thirty 


with | years.” 


“Thirty years,” said I, little 
interested again. “QO dear me, 


and families of men whv had she must be oldish, then?” 


been lost at sea (an accident; ‘Well, sir, you may see her 
which happened often on thatisoon, and judge for yourself. 
dangerous coast); as pretty and ] wonder she has not been here 
pleasant places to end one’s days before; but she’s sure to call this 
in as one would wish to have;,evening, upon her way home. 
and, thinking that to be more in'She lives, with a servant or two, 
my line, perhaps, she added:'all alone in the cottage on the 
“There's a bittock of Latin over, hill there.” 
the outer gateway: In memo-; NowI1 perceived that, for some 
riam, R. U., ob. eighteen hundred reason or other, my dear land- 
and twenty-five. Miss Davies, lady was ina quarter of a second 
built it; and the little house at or so of a good cry; so, by wa 
the pier-head, she built that also; of changing the conversation, 
and night and day there were) said, ‘And what a beautiful view 
fires kept init, and brandy, and she must have from it, both of 
blankets, and what not, to re-|land and sea.” 
cover, ifit might be, any of those; “Ah, yes indeed,” she sobbed, 
that were found droundéd.” jand the tears stole over her 
“Dear me!” said 1, coolly;'plump cheeks, and into the 
for I was out of temper with Pen-:dimples about her little mouth, 
lanrhyndoldovey, and didn't/in a flood that only Mr. Aprhys 
think the people much worth, could (with propriety) have dried 
saving, ‘‘she must be a worthy/up or impeded in quite the cor- 
person.” _ rect det “And sad and sore 
“You may say that, sir, in-|sights she has scen from it, as 
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ever woman’s eyes have borne to patience and benevolence had 
look upon.” sprung up, and effaced its cruel 
“Good gracious! What a traces. 
charming—1mean,whatadread- I backed cautiously to the fire- 
ful— mystery! Pray tell it, Mrs. place, and waited for the inter- 
Ap” — But just as the tender- view to be over with some eager- 
hearted little woman was inaking ness; for l was getting interested, 
herself ready for a start as im- in spite of myself, in Penlan- 
provisatore, there camea knock rhynduldovey and the house 
at the door. upon the hill. I beat up the 
‘Hush! it’s her!” she said;!cushions of the arm-chair, and 
and she trotted off on her com- placed a foot-stool for the ac- 
tortablelegslike— metaphor fails commodation of Mrs. Aprhys. 
ine — like anything. I even put a chair for the land- 
Now I am not naturally of an lord in the middle; in case ‘‘her”’ 
inquisitive turn of mind; but, as;should be of a jealous tempera- 
a late philosopher observed to ment, and desire to be present. 
his friend, ‘“‘we must stop some- I was meditating as to what 
where;” and I stopped at the would be the correct drink for 
parlour-door and looked through me to offer so obliging a hostess, 
the crack. I felt conscience-|when she aoieaied suddenly her- 
sinitten and rightly punished the, self with my tea. 
next instant: they spoke in, ‘Another cup, if you will be so 
Welsh, and the lady was sixty,/ good,” said I. 
if she was a day. Yet her sana Sv over that cosy meal she told 
had not only the remains of'me the story. 
beauty, but a presentcharmand;, ‘It so happens,” she began, 
loveliness of its own. Her hair “that this very day is the pro- 
was snow-white; and her blue, perest of any to tell you this sad 
eyes, though far from bright,itale. 1 forgot the date, which no 
were full of tenderness and ex {poor soul in this village is likely 
pression; her voice was as soft | to have done, but remembered it 
and musical as a girl’s; and 1)s8v soon as ever ] saw Miss Ellen's 
fancied that I could discern in it;face. She has been with the 
that she was accustomed to speak fatherless and the widow in their 
with the sick and sorrowful; for|afiliction, since early dawn, and 
her part, it was clear by the deep, now she is gone back to her 
though quiet, mourning that she!lonely home. Though the storm 
wore, that she had had woes ir-|has been driving down this ten 
reparable of her own; woes not hours, she has brought calm and 
recent, for a settled resignation sunlight to many a dwelling; and 
seemed to possess her features, amongst the huts by the sea- 
as if where the harrow of trouble beach, where there live men that 
had once passed, the scoeds of, would scem to you mere brutes, 
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she has carried such help and 
comfort, that they would risk life 
and limb for the sake of her. 
Them that the waves and winds 
make mock of she cares the most 
for, because she mourns night 
and day for one beneath the 
seas; and ope them that 
are lovers, the fisher lads and 
lassies, for whom she speaks to 
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top could see. Many and many 
a time I’ve seen her lead him 
through the town to the market 
(there was no market-house then), 
and there the old carle would 
chaffer and wrangle about a pen- 
ny; for he was awful miserly, 
and the folk always let him have 
his way in the end, for the young 
lady, they well knew, would 


their parents, and makes a little! suffer nobody to lose, but made 
golden road for true love to run/it right at last, herself. 1 cannot 
smooth on — perhaps, because|say I ever liked the look of him; 
she once was loved herself, and; but Miss Ellen would gaze upon 
loved again, and she knows what his white head and sightless eyes 
it is for two fond hearts to bejas though she were a-worship- 
sundered.” ping. I suppose there is @ love 
“My dear Mrs. Aprhys,” I said,; which child bears to parent, and 
“T perceive this is going to be,parent to child, such as 1, who 
something of a love story. If you, never knew either, can scarcely 
will permit me to run up-stairs; understand. Anyways, she doted 
for my slippers, I shall be back , upon him, and, indeed, he on her; 
directly, aud will not interrupt! but there are, you know, two 
ou again on any account; but,jkinds of affection — one which 
in the first place, it seems likely|only cares for the happiness of 
the tale may be a little a once its object, andthe other, which 
and secondly, Ihavealways found |look» after its own as well.” (1 
it impossible to appreciate senti-; objected to Mrs. Aprhys’ putting 
ment in boots.” the remark in this personal form, 
This arrangement having been but grasely nodded my assent.) 
completed, | nodded to my com-|“She would have died to save 
panion, who had apparently re- his life, and he would have died 
mained in deep thought duriug for grief perhaps — afterwards. 
the interval, and she continued| “ ‘They used to sit together in 
her recital in a low and feeliug the summer-timne under their cot- 
voice, asif soliloquising, rather tage porch, which was then, as 
than addressing another person: now, a mass of round red roses, 
“1 can just remember what she for he loved their beautiful per- 
was about five-and-thirty years fume, although of course their 
back; but my old man could tell colour was nothing to him; the 
ou of her much earlier. She lilies in the tarn close by, too, 
ived up om the hill there with and all the wild flowers on the 
her blind father, and was as hillside, were lost to him; but he 
bonnie a maiden as any Snowdon liked to hear the wind coming 
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through the treetops of the copse,'lanrhyndoldovey, which carried 


and bending the feathery tops of 
the brook-rushes. He knew all 
the fairness of nature that way, 
he said; and perhaps she does 
whisper more things to the blind 
than she does to us; — not but 
that Miss Elien was always by, to 
guide his finger right from east 
to west. She told him of the 
wood-crowned hill VPenallyn, 
which the sun makes golden m 
the morning, and over whose 
shoulders rises old Snowdon’s 
hoary head from far away; of the 
harbour and the pier, and the 
great black nets on the shingle; 
of the red-sailed vessels putting 
out to sea. They could hear, 1t 
it was a calm day, the shouts of 
the sailors a> they heaved their 
anchors, the roll of their oars in 
the rullocks, the dip of the oar- 
blades and all the pleasant stir 
of the little town. She read aloud 
to him, as from an open book, all 
things that passed, and through 
her music, I warrant, they lost 
but little Froin quite in the 


in her eyes a richer freight than 
all the rest beside; and she knew 
when it was on board by a little 
white flag. I think, too, Richard 
Owen, whuse vessel it was, had 
generally a glimpse of a white 
handkerchief waved from the cot- 
tage on the hill when he set his 
red sails or furled them; and it 
took him, in the latter case, but a 
short half hour to come from the 
pier to the porch of roses. It 
must have been a great con- 
venience, after all, that the old 
gentleman who made the third of 
that little company was blind; 
aud I think Aprhys would have 
preferred it, at one time, himself, 
under the like circumstances. 
Mr Davies soon saw, or heard 
enough, at all events, to tell him 
those two were lovers, and he 
hardened his heart against them 
from that time. 1 beleve that he 
was Jealous of Richard Owen be- 
cause he could see, because he 
was young, and because he was 
generous; and that he hated him 


early morning to sunset, when because he had divided, or stolen 
the damsels would be crossmg!a portion of his daughter's heart, 
the stepping-stones that lead| which he wanted wholly for him- 
from the pasture meadows, each self. The old man’s ear was 
with her uplifted arm and her keener than that of love itself to 


full pitcher, and when the moun- 
tains to westward were reddening 
and burning, the teacher and the 
taught would sit there — the girl 
and her blind father. Now, Il 
don't mean to say but that poor 
Miss Ellen had a delight of her 
own in this, besides that of 
roe him. There was, in- 
eed, one fishing- boat in Pen- 
flousehold Words. XX\YV, 


catch young Richard's footfal 

as he came over the hill; an 

then, upon his sightless face a 
shadow would faN, which Lllen 
could not but see. He would 
never speak out about it, but 
would mutter, ‘They are waiting 
for my death — they wish me 
dead!’ And she heard him, and 
wept bitterly. This went on for 
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a long time, and the poor thin 
hoped and hoped; but meyers so much as a good-bye. 
think, had any intention of lea-; “I well remember that same 
ving her old father. Richard was evening; for he came into the 
no tardy or backward woocr, ind Leck to bid adieu to his old 
had not much patience to be so friends, whom he was about to 
sorely tried; and one day he leave; and my uncle, who then 
spoke to her boldly in the old kept the inn, but had been a 
man’s presence, telling her how sailor in his youth, besought him 
she was sacrificing herself when not to think to put to sea in such 
there wasno cause. ‘Forhecan tempestuous weather; for the 
live with us,’ he said, ‘and be October gales had set in, and the 
tended by you, even as now; but waves swept right over the pier- 
it is twelve long months that I head,and made the very harbour 
have waited for you, Ellen dear, unsafe. What a fine brave young 
and you are no nearer to me now fellow J thought him, when he 
than at first. I shall come up to- replied that he would sail the 
night for your final answer, and] morrow morning, although there 
ray that yourfather’s heart may was no hand to be got to help 
he turned towards us; butelse 1,him work his ship. And he did 
leave the town to-morrow for!sail as soon as the day dawned; 
good and all; and it may be, you'and, for all it was so early, the 


MIS8 DAVIES. 
through the windy night without 


will be sorry never to see the 
bonnie white flag again.’ 

“The old man said not a word 
ali that time, and never let go 
nor ceased stroking his dang: 
ters hand; but, when Richard 
was gone, he so worked upon her 
feelings with his piteous selfish 
talk, that she told him to have no 
further trouble for her sake. ‘1 
will never leave thee alone and 
blind, my father,’ she said, ‘al- 
though my own Richard loves me 
so well.’ And what a bitter 
struggle that must have been for 
her, we now know. 

‘*When her lover came up, 
then, for that last time, she gave 
him a steadfast answer, although 
it nigh broke her heart, and it 
stirred his man's pride within 
him so, that he strode away 


whole town was as near the 
beach as they durst go, to see 
him and his little crew off; and 
there was one, we may be sure, 
in the house on the hill, whose 
tearful sleepless eyes were fas- 
tened upon the bonnie boat more 
than all. She watched it for 
hours, a8 it now lay upon ite side 
in the heaving bay, aud now sank 
out of sight except for the white 
pennant (which he had nailed to 
the mast) that shone out against 
the black water, and now rose 
high, as if upon a mountain. She 
saw it grow dimmer and dimmer, 
in spite of the gale, andthe points 
rounded one after the other, and 
nearly into the open sea; so far 
had the good ship got at last, 
though it scarcely seemed to 
move; but while it was beating 
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up opposite Hell’s Mouth, and for whom her almshouses were 
near to Bardsey Island, she lost' built, she visits and cares for con-. 
all sight of it for thattime. She!tinually; and on this day, above 
paw it again the same evening,|all — this day, thirty years ago, 
alas! for the wind and the tide ‘upon which poor Richard Owen 
brought it back to harbour, keel perished, she comes to them in 
uppermost. She was not more'the morning as sure as the sun it- 
than twenty or so, poor girl; but self, and keeps his memory green 
her hair turned from that hour as| amongst them by good deeds. ° 
white asitlooks now. She grew; “And,” observed Mrs. Aprhys, 
thin and ‘pale but never let a in conclusion, as she wiped her 
word of complaint escape her,'eyes and rose from her seat, “’tis 
nor her father know how her the best way of keeping a death- 
heart had lost its hope, or her! day that I know, sir.” 
form its beauty; only once,when; “It is,indeed,my dear madam,” 
he attempted to condole withher I said, ‘and | thank you very 
and thank her for what she had' much for your affecting story. 
done for him, and suffered for his And do you think the dear old 
sake, she stopped him with a'lady, poor Miss Elen, is happy 
word or two in such a tone as he' now?” 
never dared to draw forth from, ‘Not like she might have been 
her again. She tended him hour with her lover, perhaps. I have 
by hour, while his feet were! no right to say that much, with 
treading the downward way, for|so good a man as Aprhys yonder 
years, and the tlowers upon his for my husband; but happy she 
grave are kept alive till now by;ought to be; for I think God 
her loving hands; but her heart must love her, and I am sure her 
is not buried, I think, with him at fellow-creatures do.” 
all, but somewhere under the I put on my slippers, which 
decp sea with her drowned had enfirely dropped off during 
lover's. this feeling recital, and retired to 
‘The old man left her very my bed. [| had all kinds of plea- 
wealthy (for these parts) Caen sant dreams and angelic visions; 
I dare say hethought wouldmake but none came up to the reality 
up to her for all the rest. Our of that dear old lady in black, 
town is quite another place in Miss Davies. 
consequence; and, asl told you 
at first, the poor folk whose trade 


is on the great waters, she seems THE OLD AND NEW 


to consider as if they were her 
own children; them that are SQUATTER. 
laden with the like trouble as THE OLD SQUATTER. 


herself especially, who have lost In the year eighteen hundred 
husband or kinsman at sea, and and thirty-five wonderful ramours 
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spread themselves over the plea-'jocund and plentiful Robinson 
sant little island of Tasmania of Crusoe life. 


new regions on the other side of| 


Bass’s Straits. At little more 


than a hundred and fifty miles‘ 


distance, it was said, there spread 
beautiful pastures, green and 
fertile and beautiful woodlands, 
where the forest trees were 50 
lightly and airily scattered, that 
the turf grew strong, and fresh, 
and swect bencath them, as on 
the openest plains, or the fairest 
downs. These park-like ex- 
pe stretching themselves for 

undreds of miles in all direc- 
tions, were here washed by the 
ocean, and here stretched at the 
feet of far-off hlue- glancing 
mountains. Rivers and _ lively 
brooks wound invitingly through 


them, and occasional lakes gave’ 


their refreshing charm to plains 
of most luxurious fertility. 
Certain adventurous men who 


But such fairylands, wherever 
they lic, are too alluring to re- 
main long terre incognitwz. King 
Arthur is supposed to have lain 
hidden some thousand years or 


‘more in the Isle of Avalon, wait- 


ing for the day when it shall be 
necessary to turn out and save 
his country, and as said country 
appears yet very able to save 
itsclf, he may, with our consent 
and that of posterity, probably 
stay there another thousand. But 
thatis the only instance in which 
a man can keep sucha desirable 
country to himself. Little ‘T'as- 
mania having been only in- 
habited by the white man about 
thirty Ph was already become 

lutted with his Hocks and herds. 
‘ertile as were the valleys of Van 


|Diemen’s Land, a great portion 


ofthe island was occupied b 


had assumed the profession of, wild, rugged mountains, and still 
whalers, it was said, had for more by dense and often barren 
some time haunted these elysian: forests. In these thirty years of 
shores; now skirting thgir lofty European possession the popula- 
and more thickly-forested por-| tion had reached the sum of forty 
tions, aud now anchoring in se- thousand, of whom no Icss than 


cluded creeks and bays, where 
they varied their ocean-life by 
hunting the kangaroo and the 
emu through the lovely pastures 
and the pleasant evergreen 
woods. So charming had they 
found this life, that they had re- 
solved to enjoy it continually, 
and had therefore built huts on 
the shores of a fine bay, and had 
stealthily carried over in their 
whale-boats flocks and cattle, 
and all that was neccssary for a 


seventeen thousand were Eng. 
land’s expatriated criminals. The 
little more than twenty thousand 
free men already found them- 
selves masters of eight hundred 
thousand sheep, which were 
palpably becoming too many for 
the capabilitics of the pasturage, 
especially in summer, when the 
grass was ecorched, and, as it 
were, dead. 

The news of the new regions 
of fertility and boundlessness, on 
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the other side, as the phrase be- 
came and remains, were, there- 
fore, listened to with avidity. 
Not only did individuals hasten 
to get over, but companies were 
formed, to purchase vessels, and 
large tracts of country from the 
natives, when they had reached 
the promised land. First and 
foremost amongst these adven- 
turers were John Pascoe Fawhner 
and his associates, who, procu- 
ring a ship from Sydney, steered 
across with their cattle and 
people from the heads of the 
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purchased a tract of six hundred 
thousand acres of the natives. 
Thus he came down on the 
people of the little ship Enter- 
prise, not only as a prior arrival, 
but as a proprietor of the ground. 
But John Fawkner, who was des- 
tined to cut a much greater figure 
in the new country than Batman 
of the Indented Head, sailed 
coolly up the bay, and planted 
his standard on arising ground 


‘at its head, and near the mouth 


of a pleasant river. Here, dis- 
regarding the aboriginal claims 


Pamar in Van Diemen’s Land to! of Batman, he built the first hut, 


the present bay and site of Port 
Phillip. 

But the spirit of enterprise 
was awake, thousands were on 
fire to expand themselves over 
limitless regious of fertility; the 


pened the first inn, ploughed up 
the first ground, issued the first 
newspaper — a manuscript one 
— and became the founder, if 
notof the colony, as he yet styles 
himself, the aidoubied founder 


cry of the whole island was, to- ofMelbourne. The Messrs.Henty, 
morrow to fresh fields and pas-|a year or more before, had es- 
tures new; and others had con- tablished themselves as the first 
trived to outstrip the Fawkner|settlers at Portland Bay, Batman 
party. As their vessel bearing, had established himself at In- 
as they supposed, the nucleus ofidented Head, but neither of 
anew colony, made its way up'these were to become the capital 
the spacious bay of Port Phillip, of the few E1 Dorada; Melbourne 
a man descended from an emi- was to be its Rome, and John 
nence, now called Indented Fawkner its Romulus. 

l{ead, and warned away those Of the strifes and rivalries of 
who had hoped to be the first the new pastoral invaders, — how 
patriarchs of the soil. This was'John Batman came indignantly 
one John Batman, who, with a!and sate himself down face to 
company of fifteen others, in /face with the equally indignant 
cluding a Mr. Gellibrand — an but imperturbable Fawkner, on 
eminent lawyer of Van Diemen’s that pleasant round hill still 
Land, destined to perish by the| called Batman’s Hill; how the 
tomahawks of the natives, and| British government, claiming to 
ane his name to several hills in have a much better title to the 
the new country — had not only land than the natives, the all- 
outstripped Fawkner, but had prevailing one of 
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He shail take who has the power, 
And he sha!! keep who can, 


disallowed Batman's purchase 
from the wild tribes; how Bat- 
man dwindled and Fawkner 
grew, till he became, and remains 
to this day, a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the legislative council, and 
has seen his settlement expand 
in twenty years from a knot of 
six individuals to a city of ninety 
thousand inhabitants; — allthese 
wonders are to be found written 


at length in the chronicles of 


Victoria. 

Amongst the tribes of adven- 
turers who followed in the wake 
of Fawkner and Batman as cir- 
cumstances permitted, we shall 
select one group. d follow it as 
descriptive of the fortunes of the 
many. The group consisted of 
three men; a tall, active young 
fellow of not more than thirty 
years of age, accompanied by 
two sturdy, rough-looking louts 
of considerably maturer years. 
Tom Scott, the leader of the 
party, had the air of a clever 
young farmer. He was full six 
feet in height, of a fair, fresh- 
coloured complexion, with brown 
hair, and a brown somewhat thin 
beard, kept short but unshaven. 
His face was inclined to the oval, 
his nose good and straight, his 

e clear and intelligent, his 

me muscular, but remarkab! 
light and active. He was quic 
in his movements, decisive in his 
manner, and scemed to possess 
the most absolute influence over 
the two heavy but resolute look- 
ing fellows who accompanied 
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him. Tom Scott was mounted on 
aleanish, wiry black mare, and 
wore one of those stout cabbage- 
tree hats resembling . straw, 
which were already exported 
from Sydney, a shooting-coat of 
coarse grey cloth, and stout 
leather gaiters, all somewhat 
dashed by exposure to weather 
and the woods. Before him, 
rolied up tight, he carried a 
blanket to wrap himself at night, 
and his two companions bore on 
their backs a similar roll, with 
sundry tins, axes, and knives 
hanging from their belts. Every 
man carried his gun, that of Tom 
Scott being slung on his back, 
while a brace of large pistols 
showed themselves at his side. 
These men drove befure them 
what would there be called a 
little flock of six hundred sheep 
They had made the whole cargo 
of one ship, soine eight or ten of 
which vessels were bringing over 
from thirty to forty thousand a 
year. Our friend Tom Scott had 
therefore no expectation of find- 
ing a free pasture near the coast. 
He had, indeed, made an ex- 
loratory trip beforehand; and 
ollowing the greatstream of pas- 
toral immigration which flowed 
westward, had found arich, fine 
country, but already occupied by 
numbers of people, who were 
wrangling and even fighting 
about encroachments on each 
other's claims and boundaries. 
Tom Scott, thercfore, resolved to 
steer northward, in which direc- 
tion boundless wilds seemed to 
invite him. But, in truth, his 
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sheep were in none eebaey ful open forest slopes, trending 
they had not found much store of|downwards towards the river, 
provende on ship-board, for! with wooded plains and low hills 
oth they and Tom’s mare began! beyond; and amongst the trees 
voraciously to devour the grass around them the white gleam of 
of the green slopes where now scattered tents. Here and there 
run the busy streets of Bourke,' were open spaces where the trees 
Swanston, and Collins, display-, had been felled, and huts of bark 
ing their gay shops, townhall, |or slab, thatched with reed, or 
banks, newspaper-offices, and long coarse grass from the river- 
churches, raised on ground as banks, were erected, with some 
costly as if it were of solid gold. {little enclosure for a garden, 
But all then was open forest, fenced in by heaps of the gum- 
fresh and pleasant. lt was the tree boughs with all their dried 
vernal month of September. leaves upon them. A few fowls, 
The ground was scattered with goats, and astray cow or two — 
flowers, the grass was luxuriant these were the sum total of the 
ay inthe meads of England. The Melbourne of that day. 
dusky guin-trees were butsparse-' So soon as the party found that 
ly scattered over hill and dale, the flock was willing to trudge 
giving to Enghsh eyes the aspect forward a little, they slowly 
of a park; and along the clear ascended the slopes, and as 
river side grew masses of acacias, evening drew on, took up their 
heavy with a weight of vegetable station for the night on the crown 
gold, which spread their frag-'of the hill, which displayed to 
rance over the whole scene. Our them beyond a wide stretch of 
Arcadian trio, secing their flocks unknown country, looking one 
were well employed in the green unbroken mass of forest, with 
glades of the forest, threw them- different mountain ranges show- 
selves down under a venerable ing themselves over it. As near 
red-gum tree, drew forth pro-'as we can guess, they camped 
visions from their swags, and one their flock for the night on the 
of the bushy-bearde comrades | very spot where another shepherd 
being dispatched to Fawkner's'now watches his — namely, the 
public, a little bark hut on the Bishop of Melbourne, whose 
opposite hill, and the other down palace of solid native it a 
tu the riverforsuppliesof brandy marks unintentionally the first 
and water, they were soon one Ee resting-place of Tom 
in great comfort on the sward, Scott and his sheep. 
taking a leisurely survey of the; Here they saw sights which 
scenes around them, and con-/|their successor, the chief shep- 
siderably approving of this first, herd of the Melbourne of to- 
specimen of the new country. day, is too late for.. Numbers 
‘lL his scene consisted of thecheer-|of the natives were scattered 
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about ovor the hill and on the|these, a number of women took 
plains below, where the river'their places, squatting on the 
wound along between its deep erouiic. Then came numbers of 
banks, and overhung with lofty'naked men, their swarthy bodies 
trees. Each family was squatted hideously painted with red, and 
down under a few gum-tree striped in various barbarian fi- 
boughs, which reached their|gures and lines of white with 
highest idea of domestic archi- pipe-clay. Everyone carried in 
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tecture, all except the unmarried 
young men, who were located in 
groups at bougheries of their 
own. Tires were burning in the 
centre of these sable family 
groups, at which they were 
roasting pieces of the flesh of 
the kangaroo or the opossum, 
and of fish from the river; and 
they seemed to have a particular 

enchant for meat done rare. 
liserable groups they looked 
some with worn and tattered 
mantles of opossum-skin, some 
clothed only in the bare skins 
provided by nature. Lots of little 
tun-bellied children, innocent of 
all wrappings, tumbled about 
se a tribe of hungry, fire- 
singed dogs, and women whom 
the graces never deigned to re- 
cognise, cowered behind their 
lords, and caught, ever and 
anon, some half raw and inferior 
morsel flung to them over their 
spouses’ shoulders. 

As the night approached, 
throngs of the natives, men, 
women, children, and dogs, were 
all seen moving to one spot, now 
the quarters of a different race — 
the mounted police. No sooner 
fell the darkness, than out blazed 
a number of huge fires round this 
space, made of the boughs and 


trunks of trees, Round one of, 


each hand a small branch of the 
flowering wattle, and anon they 
ranged themselves in a wide 
cirele, all with elevated, out- 
stretched arms, crossing between 
man and ian their wattle-twigs. 
At once the women burst forth 
with a wild hind of song, beating 
time simultaneously with the 
right arm, and away went the 
dance of the men in obedience 
to the chant and to the directing 
motions of a native band-master, 
who stood on the trunk of a huge 
fallen tree at band. Wildly 
whirled the demon-looking crew 
—now in circles, now in cres- 
cents, now in squares, and 
strangely intersecting lines. Still 
wilder grew the crics and songs 
of the women — quicker, quicker, 
quicker; shriller, louder rang 
hiait notes — faster, furiously 
frantically waved their arms, an 

rapidly, rapidly, wildly, weirdly, 
madly danced and shrieked the 
men. Top! — all was still. Then 
slow and low and plaintive awoke 
once more the sony ofthe women, 
aud slow and mourntully moved 
the now long lines of dancers. 
There was something spectral, 
haunting and unearthly in the 
scene, The movements were as 
silent and flowing as those of 
spirits; and the fluttering of the 
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fire flames, and the wind in the 
trees, were the only sounds 
which mingled with the faint and 
mournful dirge of the women. 
But once more the scene changed. 
The songs of the women 
became gradually louder and 
more agitated; the grim dancers 
accelerated their motions and 
threw fresh force 
bounds. Again the dance giew 
tast and furious, and the shiieks 
of men and women, the barking 
of dogs, the flashing of fires on 
blood-red bodies, wild glaring 
eyes, and giimming teeth, the 
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natives, there were still many 
dangers and difficulties in the 
way. The wilds were untracked. 
They made their way by notin 

every day, the quarter in whic 

the sun arose and set, and where 
it cast the shortest shadow at 
noon. Sometimes they found 
themselves obstructed by miles 


into therlof bogs, and had to wander 


round them. Occasionally, at 
this early season of the spring, 
they were overtaken by several 
days of heavy, incessant rain, 
and, destitute of a hut to flee to, 
as in their abandoned home in 


Whirl and ehange of the madly-; Tasmania, they were drenched 


leaping and bacchanal route, 
produced a seene of appalling 
wonder that can only be ea- 
yressed in the words, savage 
life. 

A day earlier, and our adven- 
turers would have been arrested 
in their progress by having to 
witness a native battle, where 
boomerangs and spears Hew in 
inary ¢llous confusion, and heavy 
waddies thumped on bark shields; 
and where each contending army 
might have reported, in the true 
Gortschakoff style — the enemy 
did us no harm whatever. ‘This 
was the feast of reconciliation. 

‘These did not seem very auspi- 
cious circumstances under which 
to make a progress up a wild 
country; but they were, in truth, 
the very best. ‘The natives were 
drawn to this one spot from man 
a score of miles of wild wood- 
land, and all the securer the 


little party drove on their little inure 


through and thiough. Fire they 
found it impossible to kindle, or 
keep in; everything, like them- 
selves, being soaked with wet. 
Occasionally, they could find a 
hollow tree into which they could 
ciowd, and where all day they 
stood steaming and shivering; 
but at night they were compelled 
to be on the alert, for troops of 
wild dogs came down upon their 
floch, and at the first furious 
bark of their own dogs, givin 

the ean they must out, thoug 


it poured torrents, and chase 
away the sneahing, wolfish 
beasts, or their flock would 


speedily be dispersed through 
ibe bush, and scores of them 
killed. 

In the course of a fortnight, 
they had made considerable pro-. 
gress; but they had almost 
perished with cold and wet 
Sue the rainy weather; and 

as they had been to years 


flock, But in the absence of, of forest life and labours in Van 
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Diemen’s Land, they were now them and their dogs with meat, 
attacked with rheumatic pains, when better failed. 
and were hoarse with colds, from Thus they wandered on, look- 
living day and night in their wet|ing daily for the desired spot, 
clothes. What flourand teathey!where they should build their 
had they carried with them;'hut, and call the place their 
there were here no shops, or'home. And many such they saw. 
road-side inns to resort to; and Here pleasant undulating lands, 
though Tom Scott had turned,thinly scattered with trees, and 
his mare into a pack-horse, and clothed with richest turf, offered 
carried along with them their amplest pasture for their flock. 
stores In panniers covered with Here vallcys stretching between 
a bullock’s hide, they were com- forest hills, and watered by 
pelled to be extremely sparing of' clearest streams, presented all 
their resources, for they did not the elements ofa pastural home. 
know when they should get more. Here richest meadows, lying at 
Their only chance of supply was the feet of the mountains, sug- 
from stations, and stations yet gested dreams of roaming herds, 
were few and far between, and and the uplands on the spurs of 
only newly settled. The inhabi- the hills for their flocks. Vast 
tants, therefore, were themselves plains, capable of grazing bound- 
mostly at their wits’ end, and less flocks, and green conical 
when they had the necessary hills, which gave iminense pro- 
commodities were not willing to spect over them, invited them to 
part with them. Their only stay. But it was nature alone 
chance of maintaining subsis-'which invited them; man bade 
tence was to arrive at # suitable them sternly move on. Other ad- 
location for sheep, that was still venturers were already trackin 
unappropriated, aud then to these wilds; other flocks an 
build their hut, and send herds were already seen stream- 
down to Melbourne for fresh ing up through the wvods, as it 
stores. ,were in inexhaustible trains. 
Meantime, they spared their Men, eager, in hot haste, keenly 
flour as much as possible, by fired by the spirit of acquisitive- 
killing game, but ammunition ness, as in the most crowded city, 
too was precious, and they rarely were running and riding onwards 
expended it except on the amply to seize and to possess the world 
rempnerating mass of a kanga- that had so marvellously opened 
roo. Parrots and bronze-winged upon them, with its rich pastures 
pigeons flew in flocks around and green-swarded woods. Meum 
them, but they could not afford and [uum were abroad with all 
to waste powder upon them, and their furious, jostling, hostile- 
the opossum, dragged from his hearted tribe, and sleepless eyes 
hole in the hollow tree, furnished , were restlessly, fiercely glancing 
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before, and behind, and side- 
ways, to descry a goodly heri- 
tage, and strong, clutching, 
armed hands were quivering to 
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the Tasmanian Isle many of the 
where they had been accustome 
to shoot down, indiscriminately, 
kangaroo, wolf, native, and 


clutch, and pounce upon, and/marauding felon. Years of con- 
hold. Toclutch, and hold, and flict and danger, of onslaughts 
defend. Wherever our travellers; from banded convicts, and on- 
peoppce to camp for noon, or for,slaughts on natives, when a 
night, some strange wild object Michael Howe led the one, and 
came riding from the forest, and a Musquito the other. Days of 


cried, “This is mine! move/rough riding and nights of watch- 
on!” ing, years of climbing rugged 


When they thought themselves’ mountains and threading dense 
all alone in the woods; far, and forests, far unlike these which 
immensely far from any human they now inhabited, in search of 


being, the first blaze of their 
evening fire was the signal for 
some one to start forth, from 
what appeared the desolate and 
manless woods, andery, “What 
are you doing here?” 

flow far these men of the 
woods, these self-constituted 
lords of the wilderness, extended 


new fields or of old enemies, with 
their homes suddenly burnin 

about their ears at midnight, an 

their families rushing forth from 
the flames, and anon carrying 
the conflagration of vengeance 
into the retreats of their assail- 
ants — these were the men tbat 
they often found themselves front 


their claims; how many scores of to front with; these were the men 
square miles they grasped in that they must fight with for the 
their giant embrace; what boun- land if they had it. 

daries of seas, rivers, lakes, or Of the seventeen thousand cri- 
mountains they had set them-'minals, burglars, highwaymen, 
selves, our travellers did not assassins, et hoc genus omne, 
know, and it was vain to ask, who flourished on the island they 
for whether they turned right or had left, many had found this a 
left, these large-souled men still brave opportunity to escape, and 
cried, “This is ours!” They try a new life of adventure in 
could not sec the extent of their these boundless forests. And of 
assumed domains, but they could: others, who came with the name 
seo the men themselves, and that of freemen, who could trace all 
was enough. ee! were of a the secrcts of their origin and 
countenance and a kind not only, career? 

to take but to defend vi et arinic.| Enough, the Tasmanian knew 
They rode well foreseen withjhis fellow; he was familiar with 
rifle and pistols, as well for the} the marks and signs of the vari- 
resistance of their countrymen as ous descriptions of his brother 
of the blacks, They were from islanders; Cain's mark is broad 
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and indestructible; the various come out to seek a fresh chance 
shades of character are shades, of life and not of death, they 
the various lines of life arc lines, prudently went on. 

aud the practised eye rends them! They went on through scenes 
off as readily, as rapidly, as in-| of strange contrast. Over those 
fallibly as you could read the,plains, under the interminable 
title of a book in boldest type.'trees, amid those monotonous 
Tom Scott and his faithful fol-' wastes, where one score of miles 
lowers, Ben Brock and Joe Kitson, ; of unbroken country looked ex- 
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still moved on. 


Once or twice they thought 
their opponents’ pretensions 80 
unreasonable that they were in- 
clined to dispute them, and, look- 
ing at the comparative apparent 
strength of the two parties, they 
thought they could make good 
their ground. Scott was a bold 
fellow, afirst-rate rider, a dead- 
shot, active, vigorous, undaunted, 
and indefatigable. He wanted 


‘actly like that before, and that 
behind it, in those deep valleys 
at the foot of far-stretching and 
wooded mountains, by those deep 
and solemnly journeying rivers, 
by those lesserstreams enveloped 
in the dense shade of the tea-tree 
and the acacia, amid the barren, 
grey, and desolate region of 
granite, or on the green and airy 
down where only the graceful 
tresses of the shiock sighed in 


no amount of spirit when he saw, the wind, Nature seemed to have 
cause to exert it, and his stalwart established the peace and the 
associates were the strong and brooding solitude of ages. But 
unflinching instruments of his,that reign of profound calin, 
will. Strong as oxen, slow, but varied, but not disturbed, by the 
ponderously powerful, they were, many voices of birds the whirr 
like the very trees around them of the cicada, and the audible 
in solid resistance, and where: breathings of the wind, was now 
their blows fell men fell under. over, and men, greedy, grasping, 
them. But in these cases where insatiate, and pugnacious, were 
they stood somewhat inclined for encountered in loud and angry 
battle, a few days brought up altercation. Fierce defiance, re- 
allies on the other side. Once solute intrusion, calls for divi- 
settled on the soil, there appeared ; sion, denunciations of unreason- 
to spring up in the squatters ajableness, and taunts, and scotts, 
principle of mutual defence, and and jeers, and blows, and vows of 
men ready for the fight seemed to‘ vengeance, these were the scencs 
start by magic out of the ground: and sounds that stunned the an- 
and come forward to the rescue. cient heart of the wilderness. 
There were no justices of the;The fairest place excited the 
peace, no crown land commis-|foulest contention. Men had not 
sioners here to settle disputed to seek out and sit down upon 
claims, and, as Scott and Cv. had|their claims: they had to fight 
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out their possession of them, and that had long lost its head in 
maintain it by right of con-,some tempest. Their eigae | 
uest. Iwas of the simplest. They ha 
At length Tom Scott and his long ceased to possess flour or 
companions reacheda spot where sugar; their daily food consisted 
Nature smiled on them, and no of the flesh of opossums broiled 
man was present to frown. It on the embers, without bread, 
was a region of low hills, where and thankful they were still to 
the trees grew pleasantly apart. retain a little salt and a little tea. 
The turf was fresh and clear of Their ammunition, with all their 
underwood, or in the colonial economy, was exhausted, except 
ene Twoor three afew charges which they kept in 
ittle runnels followed the course case of attack. 
of the valleys, and promised  JBut the heart of the adventurer 
water. Here they set to work, is not made to sink at small diffi- 
and built a small hut of stringy culties; hope ina bniliant future 
bark, and made a pen of boughs still bears him on; and Tom 
for their flocks. They had not Scott was adi enturously san- 
Jost more than a hundred sheep guine. Inevery struggle he was 
in their advance up the country, patient, in every annoyance he 
in the intricacies of the scrubby was buoyant, and cheered on his 
forest, by the wild dogs, and by fellows, in the worst provocations 
the natives or low squatters who he remained calm, though the 
had managed to drive stragglers colour often Hushed into his face, 
to their own folds. That was no,and his hands longed to inflict 
reat matter: they had five hun- chastisement on vulgar insolence 
red sheep to begin the world and selfishness. But he looked 
with in a clean, open country, | onward, and resolved to achieve 
and they were full of hope. ‘Their a position of bis own withontcon- 
hut was of the humblest descrip-|tention. And here he seemed to 
tion, The earth was its floor, have it. Neighbours, as yet, he 
and its only furniture were their!could find none. Dreary and 
beds raised on a framework of sandy plains on one hand seemed 
boughs on three sides of it, and to cxtend for many leagues, low 
consisting of a mass of leafy and swampy grounds on the 
twigs on which they lay wrapped other, which some day might be- 
in their blankets. ‘The luxury of come a rich summer run for 
changing their clothes they never cattle. e 
knew. Their great refreshment But now famine impelled, and 
was washing in the little stream he and Kitson must away to the 
below, and there also washing embryo Melbourne for stores. 
their extra shirt. Their fire was Ben Brock must be left in charge 
made in front of this rude abode of the flock, and strong and re- 
against the bole of a huge tree solute as he was, it was an an- 
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xious matter. While they were!where there had been streams, 
absent, he alone must bear the!there were grey ravines. With 


brunt of all visits from natives, 
wild dogs, or unprincipled adven- 
turers. There was, however, no 
alternative, and the only thing 
was to make as expeditious a 
journey as possible. So black 
Peg, the mare, was mounted, and 
ridden alternately by the travel- 


difficulty they gained their own 
location, and stood riveted in 
consternation. The whole was 
one black waste; fire had passed 
over it, and mowed the grass 
cleaner than any human scythe. 
The fallen boughs were reduced 
to white ashes; the shrubs and 


lers, and they made all speed young trees were burnt black, 


through the woods. ‘hey had 
nothing to carry; their provision 
for the way was a few hand»ful of 
tea and their tin cans; an o}05- 
sum, dragged from its hole du- 
ring the day’s journey, and 
broiled on their evening fire. Be- 
fore this fire, wrapped in their 
blankets, they slept; and one day 
was like another, till they 
reached the town. ‘T'om Scott 
purchased as much flour, tea, and 
sugar as Peg could well carry, 
and they made their way back 
again with allepeed. But it was 
now late in November; the heat 
was become intense, and the 
country already bore traces of 
its witbering effect. The grass 
was brown and crisp, the streams 
and pools had wonderfully 
shrunk, and it required a good 
long rest at noon to enable both 
men and horse to continue their 
journey. But by degrees the 

neared their station, and saw wi 

increasing anxiety the change 


that a fortnight only had made.! 
‘The plains over which they passed, 


were scorched to a pale brown; 
the water had wonderfully va- 
nished. Where there had been 
pools, there were dry hollows; 


or singed into the ruddy hues of 
autumn. 

After a moment’s paralysis of 
terror, om Scottsprung forward, 
leaving his companion to follow 
with the horse. Ile was soon on 
the hillwheretheir hut had stood. 
There it lay, a heap of ashes; the 
ashes of the sheepfold fence 
marked a melancholy circle on 
the ground; and all around was 
a burnt waste. Where Ben and 
the flock had escaped to, if they 
had escaped at all, was the ques- 
tion. Scott snatched the pan- 
niers from the inare as Kitson 
came up confounded with wonder; 
leapt upon her back, and com- 
menced galloping ina wide circle. 
In this circle he caine upon the 
singed carcase of a dae on 
another, and another. There 
was his clue; and still following 
it, he soon found himself in the 
swampy hollows — swampy which 
had been, but which now were 
baked as hard as a stone Hoor, 
and covered only with thin 
withered grass and shrubs. It 
was not, however, till towards 
night that he caught sight of 
Brock, with the miserable re- 
mains of the flock, in a deep 
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hollow where there was yet some 
grass, and one small pool of 
muddy water. 

Ben’s tale was soon told. The 
heat had speedily dried up the 
little streams, burnt up the pas- 
tures, and compelled him to seek 
food for his flock in the swamps. 
These rapidly dried up; and to 
add to his anxiety, not being able 
to quit the neighbourhood till 
their return, every night he 
had been visited by troops of 
wild dogs, which, spite of his 
dogs and his own exertions, 
overleaped the fence of the pen, 
and committed havoc amongst 
the sheep. A week’s watching 
had quite worn him out, when he 
found himself also attacked with 
aguc, from lying with his sheep 
by day in the vapours of the 
drying swamps; and while pro- 
strated by this despot of a com- 
plaint, he suddenly saw the hills 
on fire, amid the screeches and 
balloos of a number of natives. 
The fire, kindled with practical 
regard to the wind, swept the 
whole district with a flying roar, 
aud the blacks then came down 
upon him with showers of spears 
and horrible cries. Ben gave 
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less, struck on the head by a 
waddie. 

How he still remained alive, he 
knew not; but on recovering con- 
sciousness, he found his gun still 
lying beside him, the natives 
gone, and the remains of his flock 
scattered in the woods. With 
infinite pains, still weighed down 
by the intermittent fever, con- 
sumed with thirst, his head dizzy 
and inflamed with the effects of 
the blow, he had hunted up the 
fragment of the flock —now only 
a hundred and eighty — the dogs 
and the natives having destroyed 
or driven the rest beyond re- 
covery. Ben himself presented 
a woful spectacle; hishead bound 
in an old handkerchief, his flesh 
wasted, his lips parched and 
cracked, and the whole man re- 
duced to a something betwixt a 
spectre aud a scarecrow. 

This was a miserable result of 
the expedition to Australia Felix. 
And here we may say that Tom 
Scott, born to no heritage but his 
hands, a brave heart, and a clear 
head, had raised his little flock 
by years of care, constant watch- 
ing, and self-sacrifice. Every 
individual sheep was to him as a 


himself up for lost, and deter-|child, and he sate down at this 
mined to sell his life dear. here! blow, and resting his head on his 
were six of the natives, and knees, gave himself up fora few 
sheltering himself behind a tree, minutes to despair. But in Van 
he coolly watched his oppor- Diemen’s Land he had left a fair 
tunity, and shot down two of and strong-hearted wife and two 
them. Before he could charge infant children, and at the 
a third time, they rushed in thought of them he sprung up, 
upon him, flinging showers of wiped his hand across his eyes, 
atones as they advanced, and as though he would whisk away 
in another moment he fell sense- his troubles, and cried: “This ig 
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of no use, my lads. 
and try again.” 

And here, too, we may as well 
let the reader intoanother secret. 
The two followers of Scott were 
originally two convicts, two 
ticket - of-leave men. He had 
given them employment, found 
good in them, persuaded them to 
make a fresh effort for a good 
name and honest fortune, and 
had found them ready to follow 
him to the world’s end. If he 
succeeded, they were to reap the 
benefit of it. 

The three sad, but not utterly 
daunted men, went ononce more. 


Let us on, 


This time they selected a place 


where there was more show of 
permanent water, and all seemed 
to go on well. Once more they 
built their hut, and employed 
themselves in attending to the 
autumnal increase of their flock; 
for in that country the flocks 
often produce lambs in autumn, 
and another portion in spring. 
But winter came, and with its 
rains they found their station laid 
almost wholly under’ water. 
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But his flock was terrifically re- 
duced, his means of purchasing 
more were small, and nothing but 
a life of incessant care, activity, 
economy, and perseverance could 
enable him to avail himself of the 
splendid lands on which he had 
sate down. Tor ten years our 
squatter maintained himself 
there, and we may now in a few 
sentences relate the upshot of his 
fortunes. 

Miserable were the first few 
years of our settlers. The lands 
‘on which they had settled were 
splendid, and therefore they were 
soon beset by rivals, endeavour- 
ing to get each a good large slice 
ofthe run. One sate down here 
and another there,and Tom Seott 
saw himself likely very soon to 
haye to pasture his little Hock on 
something less than nothing. He 
set about therefore lustily to 
drive off the invaders, who age 
his sheep as constantly back 
again. ‘Then came hard words, 
blows, threats, and animosities. 
Luckil , this state of things all 
over the colony compelled the 


Again they were compelled to go establishment of Crown Land 
on in search, and at length cainc'Commissioners and a mounted 
upon a tolerably fair stream,now police, to protect the squatter 
called the Loddon. Here mare both from black and white neigh- 
wood and rich valley and upland,}bours; and Tom found himself 
a change and a resource for all'legally the master of an ample 
seasons. Here Tom Scott built'run. But his flock was sieerab!y 
himself alog hut; found himself}small, and he and his fellows 
in as fine 2 country — beautiful must live. And they did live, 
with its wooded hills, its broad but such a life as none but men 
expanse of rich meadow lands, in the utmost extremities, and 
its grassy uplands, and unfailing with nerves and resolutions of 
river —as the colony could show. iron, could endure. All their 
Here, if ever, he must prosper. hope was in the increase of their 
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flock; money they had none to forward to some day when sh 
purchase more; and ona 3 then should be worth something, an 
were excessively dear, for the repay dil his cares. But sheep 
demand to supply a whole new multiplied, and the population 
country wasimmense. To spare did not multiply in proportion. 
the flock, they lived chiefly on Wool was low, and there was no 
tea and damper, a heavy un- demand for mutton. Tom had 
leavened cake, and never in-'to pay his hard money, that is, 90 
dulged themselves 1n the taste of much per head for his sheep and 
meat except when the wild dogs cattle, tou pay for stores from 
had destroyed and left some of Melbourne, to purchase a dray 
their sheep on the ground. and a bullock-team, and wool- 
These wilddogs werea terrible bags. Yet his flocks still won- 
and incessantnuisance Forages derfully increased. People be- 
unmolested by the natives, they! gan, in thirty-nine and ‘forty, to 
had inereased into myiiads, and flock over to the colony, and a 
nightly came down on the foldsibright future seemed to dawn. 
in crowds. As yet the grand)It was a delusive one. Lord John 
blessing of the squatters, strych- Russell’s order that no colonial 
nine, which has now reduced land should be sold at less than 
the destructive troops of thesec'one pound per acre arrived; im- 
animals to an insignificant num | migration stopped short at once 
ber, was unknown; and daily and'as at the command of an evi 
nightly it was a constant stretch, genius; and the squatters gazed 
of watching and anxiety to pre 'in consternation on their wonder- 
serve his little remnant ofa flock fully multiplying flocks, which 
from their jaws. Sun and rain, were thus absolutely reduced to 
the cold — intensely cold — no value atall. In eighteen hun- 
nights of that otherwise fine dred and forty-two came the 
climate, had to be constantly crash of ruin on the land, and 
endured by Scott and his com- sheep were valued ata shilling a 
panione, and toldin woful cramps |bead. 
and rhcumatismson their frames. Meantime Tom Scott had had 
Still the flocks grew and mul- to pay heavily for labour in split- 
tiplied wonderfully,almost doub- ting slabs and shingles for his 
ling themselves every year; and wool-shed, for the fences of his 
in four years the flock had actu- paddocks, for plough, harrow, 
ally augmented itself into the burdles, and watchboxes; for 
number of two thousand. Tom stores, stockyard-fences, milk- 
had fetched over his wife and ing- bail, calf-pen, eon 
children, having previously built fencing and planting, and heaven 
them a hut, and, encouraged by knows what besides; for all 
his wife's cheerful spirit and un- which a huge balance had run up 
failing sympathy, Tom looked against him at his merchant's, in 
Household Words, XXXYV. 19 
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Melbourne, spite of his wool sent strous oppression. Care, and the 
down, which seemed, indeed, fear that kills, had done their 
swallowed up as nothing; while work, as well, or rather worse, 
sixteen per cent. interest, which than the clements. Toin Scott 
was charged on all the balance,|was actually perishing of past 
and had been growing like a foul adversity aud prescnt abundance. 
monster from year to year, stood, His flocks had flourished and 
there against him, in the books grown till they had positively 
of Davy Macleod, asa most for- annihilated their own value. 
midable something. That year, douce Davy Macleod 
In eighteen hundred and forty- sent him word that the balance 
three, you would have said, had against him, on his books was 
you looked on Tom Scott's sta-; seven ea That his 
tion, that he was a flourishing!eight thousand sheep, at one 
and happy man. He had come shilling cach, reached to the 
thither with something less than value of four hundred pounds; 
two hundred sheep,and nowthey that the colony was ruined for 
numbered eight thousand! Four ever, and that, therefore, his hut 
shepherds regularly watched a» and few other traps must be 
many flocks, at four different thrown in, the station made over 
huts, on the noble run, which in- to the said unfortunate Davy; 
cluded hills and woods, emerald and he must endeavour to con- 
meadows and beautiful uplands tent himself with a bad bargain. 
— an estate befitting a prince. Behold poor Toin Scott sud- 
But if you looked on Tom him- deuly reduced, after all his years 
self, the delusion vanished. That of enormous exertions aud in- 
clean-built,clever-looking fellow, | credible sutfcrings, from a squat- 
with that fair and pood-souled ter to a mere overseer! In the 
countenance, had shrunk into an! midst of a flock of eight thousand 
oldman. Not seven, but seventy|sheep, and on an estate of a 
ee seemed to have settled on beauty and extent worthy of the 
im. His face was withered, hisibest prince that ever lived, a 
head was bald, his body stooped;'pauper and a cripple. Old in 
his bony and knotted fingers'comparative youth; destitute in 
clasped a stout staff, which the midst of abundance; aruined 
enabled him to drag along a pair man in fortune, frame, and mind. 
of legs that stooped feebly at the Poor Ben Brock, one of his faith- 
knees, and feet that seemed too ful companions, had long ago 
large for the man, and were wandered away in that strange 
shrouded in shoes slit and kind of insanity which attacks 
slashed, to give ease to their the lonely shepherd of the lonely 
rheumatic deformity. ‘That was Australian woods. The waddic 
the work of outward exposure, of the native had destroyed tho 
and the inward drag of a mon- equilibrium of his brain. Kitson 
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still lived, hale, faithful, and 
gloomy. 

For three years poor Scott 
continued to manage the station 
of the soi-disant unfortunate 
David Macleod, who absorbed, 
in raking together, from the 
wrecks of his neighbours’ for- 
tunes, in the great commercial 
{tempest that had passed over the 
coluny, good pennyworths, had 
never come up to look at his 
bargain on the Loddon. Besides, 
David had not ventured to 
journey so far up into the wilder- 
ness. Ile possessed all the pru- 
dence of his nation; and there 
had been awful rumours of the 
doings of the natives. 

At first, as in all new countries, 
these natives had been friendly, 
and inclined to rejoice in the 
presence of the white fellow, in 
his mutton, his brandy, and his 
blankets; but deep and shameful 
outrages on the part of numbers 
of low and sensual wretches, 
who, in one character or other, 
spread themselves over the coun- 
try, produced their invariable 
effects; and then came vengeance 
and retaliation. ‘The flocks were 
attacked and massacred; the 
homes of the squatters were 
fired, and their families de- 
stroyed. Thenative knew nothing 
of the principle of property. ‘l'o 
him, the white man's kangaroo 
(the sheep) was as much the free 
rrowth of the woods as his own. 

he white man preyed on his 
kangaroo, and he preyed on the 
white man’s. The white man in- 
jured him, and he speared the 
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white man. But the squatters 
soou mustered their steeds, col- 
lected in bands, and pursued the 
natives with the deadly onslaught 
of fire-arms. The natives repaid 
the murderers’ visits in stealth, 
and perpetrated deeds of horror 
on unprotected women and chil- 
dren, in the absence of the men. 
Thus, returning from one of 
these commandoes, Tom Scott, 
who could still mount black 
Peggy, and forget his pains in 
his indignation at the cruelties of 
the blacks, found one day his hut 
burnt to the ground, and the 
bodies of his wife and children 
buried in the ashes. 

Like Logan, the American 
chief, no drop of his blood now 
flowed in the veins of any living 
thing, and giving adreadful curse 
to the spot of such year-long dis- 
appointments, and of such a 
tragedy, he plunged into the 
woods followed by the faithful 
Kitson, and disappeared. That 
was the fortune of the old squat- 
ter: the original pioneer of the 
wilderness,one of the forerunners 
of the present eae Australian 
race of pastural magnates, one 
of the founders of the present 
magnificent trade in wool. But 
Tom Scott was no solitary 
victim: he was only one of a 
thousand. The same causes 
swept off the majority of the 
same class ofmen. Some yielded 
sooner, and some later, to the 
irresistible momentum of adverse 
circumstances? but small was the 
remnant which escaped alto- 
gether. Theirs was the fate of 
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the first heralds of human pro- 
gress, and the whole victim rac 
of discoverers, inventors, and 
projectors, the advanced guari 
and the forlorn hope of the arm) 
of the world’s decay: They 
laboured, and others have en- 
tered into their labours, lay claim 
to their honours, and put forward 
marvellous demands on _ the 
strength of their misfortunes. 
Thy poverty, poor ‘om Scott. 
has evoked the aftuence of the 
sleek and prudent Davy Macleod. 
The racking of thy sinews, and 
the aching of thy bones, have 
smoothed his nillow thy pains 
are his pleasures; thy battles 
have produced his peace; thy 
watchings his sleep; thy drench- 
ings in the midnight forests his 
dryness of lodging. On every 
pang and grief and care of thine 

e has built his present heaven; 
and the last blast of desolation 
that laid prostrate in the burning 
ashes aJjl that the world held dear 
to thee, is the grand godscnd to 
him, on which he boldly asks that 
the rewards of his country shall 
be added to his already unwieldy 
affluence. 

We will look a little nearer at 
this wondrous son of fortune, this 
great lord of the antipodes, this 
man of many merits — the New 
Squatter. 


THE RAILWAY COM- 
PANION. 


I xyow nothing more charming 
than the discovery, that one has 
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got an agreeable companion at 
the commencement of a long and 
Tip Cage if he has ear- 
flaps to his cap and a neat port- 
manteau made to go under the 
seat, so much the better, for they 
mark the traveller who is almost 
always more worth knowingthan 
the stay-at-home. Defore the 
train has cleared the platform he 
has made a pleasant observation 
in a cheery ney way, and 
going on to break a lance with us 
in wit, or to make a pet quotation 
of our own, he exhibits generally 
little nuggets on the surface 
which may promise any amount 
of gold-field underneath. 

Un the other hand, if he 
grumbles at the light, or gives us 
a surly answer, or sits on one 
newspaper while heengages him- 
self with another, how the milk of 
human kindness curdles within 
us! We say in our haste, all men 
are hears alike. The greatest 
one I] ever travelled with was on 
a short trip from London to 
Brighton, when | was a wicked 
young cadet at Sandhurst, and in 
company with two others of the 
same college. We three had 
been, of course, late for the train; 
and, while it was on the move, 
bundled into the first carriage we 
laid hold of, and it turned out to 
be the den of a white bear. He 
had a white hatand a white great- 
coat, and growled in a polar man- 
ner at our sudden incursion. | 
was but fifteen, and felt inclined 
to beg his pardon, but Darall 
and (xoit were elder and stiffer- 
necked. 
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“Sir,” said the former, aftera ‘Gentlemen! what have you 
minute or two, “have you any to say to this?” said the official. 
objection to our smoking in this‘ ‘“‘ Simply,” replied Darall, while 


carnage?” I shuddered at his presence of 
‘I'd like to see you at it!” was mind; ‘“‘simply, that it was not 
the grim response. we who were smoking at all — it 


“Your wish, sir,” answered my was the white gentleman him- 
friend, “is our law.” And his! self— smell him. Is it not so?” 
cigar was alight in a twinkling. | We assented to this monstrous 

‘‘ Have a weed yourself, sir?’ |statement with eagerness. : 
said Goit, generously; but he did! “And, moreover,” continued 
not dare look the infuriated ani-!our leader, ‘‘he wanted us to 
mal in the face. |play at cards with him for mo- 

For my part, Lhad enough to; ucy!” 
do in the judicious management At this the old gentleman ab- 
of my Havanna; for, although 1'solutely foamed at the mouth. 
smoked regularly at that time' bis gave a colour to our neat 
because it was forbidden, the proceeding, which was to tap our 
amusement nearly always made|forcheads with our forefingers, 
meill. So I said nothing. and to whisper in chorus, “He is 

Presently Darall produced a'inad, we think!” The foe, being 
pack of cards, and appealed to, overpowered by weight of evi- 
our companion’s sense of duty to dence, and in the state we had 
induce him to take a hand at, described him to be, got straight- 
whist, ‘For otherwise,” he pathe- way into another carriage. 
tically concluded, “we shall be! I told Aunt Dorothy these cir- 
positively reduced to play dum- cumstances, and she said we 
my.” ought all three to have been well 
- “Never mind, young gentle- whipped — perhaps, indeed, it 
men — never mind,” was the an- was for my sins on that occasion 
swer; ‘*we shall see when we get that I have been so unfortunate 
to Reigate who has got the laugh in my railway companions since. 
on their side.” I have been twice in my life shut 

On approaching that station up with a stark staring madman; 
we prudently threw away our one of them particularly stark, 
cigars. And not too soon; for inasmuch as he had not a single 
the instant we reached the plat- article of clothing on, except his 
form, the white bear rushed be- boots and an enormous cavalry 
tween us, and, putting his head cloak, which he took an early op- 
out of the window, called lustily portunity of dispensing with. 
for the guard. ‘I give!” said There were several other people 
he, with immense excitement; ‘1 present, however, and he was se- 
give these boys in charge, for cured without much resistance. 
smoking in my carriage!’ But the other business was a far 
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more serious one. Iwas seated 
in a first-class carriage of an ex- 


ress train about to start from. 
addington, when, to me, as the, 


plays say, entered a tall gentle- 
man, with his coat buttoned 
tightly over his chest in the mili- 
tary style. and apparently padded 
in front. Directly we began to 
move he asked in a quick, de 
cisive, and rather impertinent, 
style — 

‘¢ Where are you going to, sir, 
— where are you going?” 

“To Bristol,” lrephed, quietly. 

“Bristol,” said he, ‘was burnt 
to the ground last night, — the 
whole of it burnt to ashes!” 

“What, sir, — nonsense — it is 
impossible; I have aconsiderable 
property there!” 

“Tam glad of it,” answered 
the stranger, hissing between 
his clenched teeth; — ‘‘it’s all 
burnt.” 

Then, of course, I knew that 
he was a madman. Ife kept 
watching me eagerly, like an 
animal in act to spring, but | 
tried not to look afraid,and made 
conversation as carelessly as ] 
could, but I dare say it was not 
very brilliant. In passing Ian- 
wail, for instance, [I remarked 
(forgetting altogether the pur- 
pose to which it is devoted 
‘How well Hanwell looks froin 
the railroad, sir?” 

At this he placed his hands 
upon his knees, stared at me 
straight in the face, and replied, 
very deliberately : 

Ah, pon should see how the 
railway looks from Hanwell!” 
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A cold perspiration broke out 
all over me, as I replied, ‘Ah, in- 
deed!” and made'an abortive at- 
tempt to yawn. 1 confess J never 
felt less sleepy, nor more in- 
terested in any conversation in 
my life. He kept quite quiet for 
amile or two, only regarding me 
with a wistful and curious coun- 
tenance, which gradually changed 
to an expression of disgust and 
annoyance. 

“Sir,” said he, at last, emphati- 
cally, hke a man who has made 
up his mind upon the subject, “I 
don’t like your nose! But I have 
got something here (tapping his 
breast) the eighth wonder of the 
world, and we I] cut your nose off 
and substitute that.’ 

I said, in order to gain time, 
that I should hke to see this 
wonder before the operation took 
place. 

‘‘] would not show it to every- 
body, mind you, but I will to 

ou,” he said; and, unbuttoniug 
18 coat, he took from an inner 
pocket a small white pig, quite 
dead, which had been born with 
five legs. He held it by one of 
the legs between hts finger and 
thumb, and regarded it with 
much complacency. ‘You sce 
it’s just the same colour as your 
nose, and ever 60 much better 
looking; besides which, the 
singularity of the thing will be so 
remarkable; why, sir, you will 
be followed about the streets by 
hundreds, and perhaps attract 
the notice of royalty itself.” He 
stopped a little, as if in admira- 
tion of the picture he had thus 
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conjured up; then, with an ex- 
pression of diabolical malice, he 
returned the precious treasure to. 
his casket; and, with atone of, 
biting sarcasm, concluded his re- 
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“Yes, sir,” said I, confidently 
— “Tam.” 

“Do you know Milton, tho- 
roughly?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, — I think I do.” 


marks with, “And now, youshall ‘But are you well up in Bos- 
not have it, after all!” well’s Corsica, sir? tell me that! 

We had just rushed past Read- I don’t believe you if you say you 
ing like a cannon-ball, but to me are; and if you say you are not, 
the train seemed moving like a I will break you to fragments!” 
snail; there was no stopping, no' Now, thanks to a disposition 
chance of a rescue, until we that had led me into out-of-the- 
reached Didcot; and 1 could way paths of literature, I did 
scarcely hope the madmanwould happen to have perused that 
abstain from violence foranother dreary work, and so I had the 
twenty minutes. In hopes to pre-' great pleasure to tell my tor- 
clude further talk, I got out a mentor. In order to try me, how- 
book and pretended to be deeply ever, he harassed me with ques- 
engaged with it; but, as it turned tions about the book as pertina- 
out, this was a most unfortunate ciously as any senate-house exa- 
experiment. | miner; and, unless my memo 

“Sir,” observed my terrible'had happened to be of the best, 
companion, “I perceive that you, do not doubt that he would have 
are addicted to study; it is one of more or less executed his threat. 
the worst vices I am acquainted At last the whistle sounded 
with — bad in itself and ensna-(|shrilly our approach to Didcot, 
ring to others;” then, with fero-'and it seemed to me the sweetest 
city, he added, “how dare you music | had ever heard. 


read in my ee sir?” “We go to Bath together, I 

I apologised, and put the vo-'pelieve?” said my companion, 
lume by, as he continued, “‘When breaking off his queries and 
the Genius in the Arabian Ni hts)|aneakine in the most silvery 
whom the fisherman rescued from tones. 


the vessel sealed with Solomon’s' “ey : . 
seal, was first shut up in it, he eer eee oo delighted to 


promiscd riches to whomsoever : : 

should release him; but after- . But in five minutes from that 

wards he promised death. So, time | was narrating my adven- 
ture to some people in another 


kir, was I used to benefit him : ; 
carriage, and my poor friend was 


whom I found ignorant, but now ‘ 
l tear him limb from limb; — in the custody of the Great Wes- 
tern Railway police. 


beware, then, how you answer 
my questions. Are you ac- When] told this toAuntDoro- 
thy she remarked, that nothing 


quainted with Shakspeare?” 
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should induce her to travel on 
the railway alone, as long as she 
lived. Not, however, she added, 
that she was alarmed in the 
slightest degree; but that she 
did not think it becoming of a 
lady of her rank to do so — Aunt 
Dorothy's strong point being ex- 
clusiveness and devotion to the 
aristocracy; in consequence, | 
believe, of her grandtather ha- 
ving been knighted because he 
was amayor. Iwas, therefore, 
much astonished to hear that she 
was coming up to London last 
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calm, she unbosomed herself as 
follows: 

‘Your cousin John is a wicked 
and designing fellow, James; but 
he shall never see a penny of my 
money — he has not killed me 
yet, I can tell him, and he’ll never 
get another chance!” 

I was pleased to hear all this 
of John, who is her only other 
pephew; but I confined myself 
to saying, that I had always ex- 
pected it of John. 

‘‘ He saw me off at Bath, James, 
and I don’t think he could have 


week without an escort; and, of harboured the dreadful thought 


course, went to Paddington to, 


see the dear old lady — from 


latform. 


— oft- 


before we got on the 
He was dutiful enoug 


whom I have expectations — and cious, | now think — in seeing 
her luggage, safe out of the train. after my things, and at last he 
There was no mistaking that led me to the carriage in which 
bonnet of hers with the bird of you found me, because, he said, 
Paradise perched upon thecrown there was a person in it whom L 
of it, or else I do believe I should: should like to be with — that 
not have recognised her, she; very same man you just saw get 
looked so pale. A red-faced and/out at Paddington. Not till the 
rather slang-looking old gentle-/train was moving on, and [ 
man, who bowed to her as he/locked in the place alone with 


stepped out of the same carriage, 
whispered to me, that he feared 
his travelling companion was far 
from well. ; 
She was got into a cab quite 
speechless, saw her silk umbrella 
and her last band-box safely 


him, did John put his face in at 
the window, and whisper to me, 
with a look of dreadful malice, 
‘Aunt, dear, you've got a maniac 
in the carriage with you!’ I fell 
back half fainting into the seat 
as we left the walls of the station 


about her, and then, in the act of behind us. The madman had just 


Pura for her smelling - bottle, 
fainted away. It was a dreadful 
osition for me to be in while we 
ve to Southampton Street, 


Holborn; and her coming-to was newspaper. 


even more alarmin 
going off. At last, when she was 
ae 


ttled in the houseand got more tunnel; my heart 


cast one of those swift, sly glances 
— such as they are all used to 
give — towards my corner, but he 
now seemed to be buried in his 
lt was my belief, 


than her James, and is now, that he was 


ot into the 


waiting until we 
t as hard 
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and fast asthe engine itself puffed however, was just of that kind 
and panted— but I made my pre- which might have changed to the 
parations for defenee. Directly) wildest ferocity had 1 objected- 

we got into the dark, I brought! on bringing the poe to the 
my umbrella forward so as to put'carriage door. I was not really 
it up at the shortest notice, and in the least hungry, yet he made 
made myself ready to scream; me take ox-tail’soup, and buns, 
moreover, having read of the and a glass of cherry brandy 
power of the human eye upon ‘there and then, and afterwards a 
these persons, I stared at him,couple of oranges, and I don’t 
hard and continuously, and to know how many pears, which he 
this, ina great measure, Lattri produced from his pockets. He 
bute my safety; for I observed drank such a deal himself, too, 
throughout the journey he would out of a case-bottle, that 1 was 
cast down his eyes, as if cowed, afraid it must have developed his 
whenever he perceived minefixed most frightful symptoms; once, 
upon him. Presently he observed, indecd, after a long draught at 
that the day was likely to turn it, he softly though distinetly ex- 
out fine after all, which was itself claimed ‘hooray!’ but, finding 
as mad a speech as could be my eye as usual upon him, he 
made, considering that it was apologised. He offered me his 
raining at that minute harder newspaper, which was that very 
than ever; but I said, ‘1 think! unladylike one called Bell’s Life, 
80, too, sir;’ foritis always best and I dared not refuse to accept 
to agree with this sort of people, it for the world — ay, and even 
Thad been told, under every cir- to read it, too — for he asked me 
cumstance. After a good deal, whether something or other on 
of conversation, conducted with greyhound puppies was not a ca- 
some skill on my part, I think, he pital article, and I had to givea 
asked all of a sudden if I was;most favourable and detailed 
going to London; to which I an- opinion onit. At the few stations 
swered that I certainly was; al- we stopped at he made me look 
though, of course, 1 intended to out with him at the window, to 
get out at the very next place we give the idea that the carriage 
stopped at sooner than travel an- was fully occupied, so that I my- 
other mile with him. He then self helped to put aid out of the 
said, he was very glad to hearit, question. I really kept him in 
and hoped that no damp and dis- the most capital humour — but, 
agreeable strangers might get O James, at what a trial to my 
into our carriage on the road. At poor nerves! —- and only once 
Swindor I thought to have es- ventured to cross him, when he 
caped, under pretence of getting offered me a drop out of his 
re reshment:; but, he insisted bottle, because I looked pale, he 
With great politeness — which, said. He waa not angry at my 
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refusal, but finished it himself 
instead, wishing me happy re- 
turns of the day, and many of| 
them — though it was not my' 
birthday, nor anything of the, 
sort. Soon after that, the dread- 
ful man fell asleep, nor did he 
wake again until he arrived at 
Paddington, and I saw you.” 

“Bless me, my dear aunt, what 
a terrible adventure! But are 
bh sure the man was mad after 
all?” 

“Why, I suppose, nephew 
James, | know mad people from 
sane people, and though I am 
retting old, I think I’ve got my 
heavin r, Didn't 1 tell you at first 
what John said when he put me 
into that place to be murdered? 
‘Aunt, dear (the hypoerite!), 
you've got @ maniac in the car- 
riage with you!'” 

Now the factis, Aunt Dorothy 
is asdeaf asa post,and invariab! 
takes one word for another, al- 
though ] said nothing more then, 
because, in her own words, “It is 
always best to agree with this 
sort of people under any circum- 
stance.’ Only, next day, a Ictter! 


arrived from John, hoping she: 


had had a safe journey up to, 
town “TY remembered your: 


DEW. 


DEW. 


O! dearest mother, tell me, pray, 
Why are the dew-drops gone su soon? 
Could they not stay till cloae of day, 

To twinkle on the Howery spray, 

Or on the fields till noon?” 


“My child, ‘tis said saoch beanteous 
things, 
Too often loved with vain excess, 
Are swept away by angel winga, 
Before contamination clings 
To their pure lovelincss. 
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“Behold yon rainbow, brightening yet, 
To which all mingled hues are given; 
There are thy dew-drops, grandly set 
In a resplendent coronet 
Upon the brow of Ileaven. 


“No earthly stain can reach them there, 
Woven with sunbeams, there they shine, 
A transient vision of the air, 
But yet a symbol, pure and fair, 
Of love and peace divine.” 


The boy Jook'd upward into space 
With eager and inquiring cyes, 
And, o'er his eweet and thoughtfal face, 
Came a faint glory, and 2 grace 
Transmitted from the skies. 


With the Jast odorous siyh of May, 
That child beneath the tlhowers 
laid; 
Like dew, his spirit pass'd away, 
To mingle In eternal day, 
With angels perfect made. 


WAR 
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THE COMMUNITY OF GAULT. 
Tiss community was composed 


aristocratic predilections, you of seven families, all springing 
see,” he wrote, “and I hope you from the same source, and bear- 
found the old baronet an agrce- ing thesamename. Lands, flocks, 
able travelling companion.” and houses belonged to all alike, 
and the labour of each went into 
the common fund. The daughters 
who married out of the commu- 
nity, were paid amarriage-portion 
of about fifty-five pounds, but 
{they could come back again in 
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case of widowhood or desertion.! Etienne, son of Francois, then 


Those women who married into 
the community did not lose their 
dower in the common funds, and 
they could always retake it if 
they were left widows, and wished 
to return to their own friends. 
The father left no private heritage 
to his children, only the rights 
belonging to all the members of 
the community. The authority 
of the chicf was absolute. He and 
the aide who was to succeed him, 
managed the whole affairs of the 
association; apportioned — the 
work, regulated the internal ar- 
ranvements of a jarring house- 
hold, bought and sold, and in all 
things exercised unlimited and 
unquestioned authoiity. He eat 
at a table apart, with his aide; 
the rest of the family together in 
the hall. Each section of these 
seven families lived in a separate 
part of the house, and the prin- 
cipal part of their furniture was 
oy ed out of the common 
unds. Linen, clothes, and 
smaller matters came out of the 
wife's dot, or any private work 
they might have done. The chief 
used to distribute flax and li- 
nen, &c., produced by the com- 
munity, to each mother of a fami- 
ly, and she used to spin and make 
the clothes of her own separate 
household. Gault was irreproach- 
able in its morals. Prudent, 
sober, honest, virtuous, it set an 
example to the whole district 
and was regarded as the mor 
mirror of Saint Bénin des Bois. 
But things changed. In eighteen 
hundred and sixteen, Stcphen, or 


master of the community, with- 
drew; giving the first example 
during five hundred years, of any 
one voluntarily renouncing the 
advantages of the community of 
Gault. He received the same sum 
as a woman’s marriage-portion — 
fifty-five pounds, — and went off 
with it. In eighteen hundred and 
forty;three, Francois, son of 
this Etienne, a youth who had 
bcen born and brought up out of 
the community, sued the members 
of the association before the 
Court of Nevers for his share. 
Judgment was givenin hisfavour, 
not as the representative of his 
father, whose affairs had been 
duly settled, but as the heir by 
representation of his grandfather 
Francois, and of his grandmo- 
ther, both of whom had died in 
the community after the retire- 
ment of Etienne. ‘The Court of 
Bourges, where the case was Car- 
ried, in appeal from the decision 
of that of Nevers, quashed this 
verdict, and upheld the com- 
munity. But the internal dis- 
sension to which the case had 
given rise, broke up the unity 
and good feeling of the whole 
and in eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, the community of Gault 
had ceased to exist. An old and 
intelligent member gave the fol- 
lowing version of the affair. 
“The oldest master whose 
name I know was Father Nicd. 
I never saw him, but I often 
heard my grand (father) speak 
of him. He was all at once in- 
vested with the authority of mas- 
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ter at thirty-four years ofage, in: Master Claude, who closed the 


consequence of an _ epidemic 
which ravaged the community, 
and left him the oldest of all the 
surviving members. His govern- 
ment was wise and respected. He 
had the entire disposition of the 
common property, which he di- 
vided justly amongst all, accord- 
ing to the needs of each. The 
members on their side performed 
with a good grace the labours he 
assigned to them, sure that the 
master who had seen them all 
grow up around him, and who 
had always treated them as his 
own children, knew better than 
they what was right todo. Ina 
word he ruled weil, and all were 
submissive to him. 

“During his lifetime Father 
Nicé chose Etienne le Gault, 
called le Petit-Tienne, brother 
of my grand (father?’), whom he 
took about everywhere with him, 
and who succeeded him. U under 
the administration of Muster 
Petit-Tienne all remained a» in 
the past; things went only by 
the orders of the muster. 

“But under Francois, my 
grand ae who died towards 
¢cighteen hundred and _ thirty, 
a ey Seb years, the spirit 
of insubordination crept into the 
community; the young men be- 
eame proud, and would no longer 
listen to their elders, whom the 
wished to guide; seeing which 
Father pene often said, ‘A 
hundred devi 
will see that you will no longer 
prosper.’ 





s, my children, you' 


list of the inasters of the commu- 
nity, things went from bad to 
worse; religious duties were for- 
gotten; the ou began to 
swear; they would only work ac- 
cording to their own fancy for 
the community, diverting all that 
they could, cither in work or of 
other common property, to the 
advantage of their own private 
possessions, though the laws 
forbad the dnect cultivation of 
these. They also arrogated to 
themselves the right of requiring 
the accounts, and of watching 
over the partition of the harvests 
and produce. Fiom thence dis- 
trust, aud often quarrels. And 
from this time the days of calm 
and of happiness wich the com- 
inunity had known disappeared 
without return.” 
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Swit Ani our little boat 
over the flaunting billow as we 
bear down from one of the Greek 
Islands, and fly like a seagull 
into the breezy bay of Smyrna. 
A man must be a nautical sort 
of genius, however, to like this 
kind of thing, pleasant and dash- 
ing as itreads. We are cramined, 
six or seven of us, in one of those 
rakish little Greek boats that do 
the coasting trade in these parts, 
and a very brisk trade it is. We 
crowd on such & press of canvas 
that most of us cling devoutly to 
one side of the boat, the other 


“From this time, and under|being scarccly an inch removed 
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from the angry water. We bend, 
and dip, and swerve, and then 
shoot on like an arrow over the 
waves. I mentally resolve that 
the sun shall never again shine 
upon the day which sees me 
clinging on for dear life to the 
slippery sides of a little Greek 
boat in the coasting trade; won- 
dering with each gust of wind 
whether the lithe, bending mast 
will break at last, or whether the 
swelling sail will not prove too 
much tor us, and turn our crazy 
little bark fairly upside down 
I am in no wise reassured by the 
cold, sneering, philosophical ex- 
pression of the boatman, who sits 
perched on the prow as easily as 
a grooin at Tattersall’s would sit 
a plunging horse. I know that 
his countrymen are as rash in 
running into danger as they are 
entirely wanting mm presence of 
mind ata crisis; meric I should 
not be surprised if the rogue is a 
fatalist, and so would not even 
try to avert any unfavourable 
event; in a word, that he would 
expect us all to go down like a 
cargo of stones with the placid 
conviction, that our hour was 
come and could not be post- 
poned! 

In consequence of these reflee- 
tions, my spirits revive consider- 
ably when we come to an anchor 
opposite the British Consulate; 
and the broad sail collupses at 
last, so that we can sit straight 
again. 

The Bay presents a bustling 
lS pa enough. Besides a 
whole navy of coasters, there are 
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the great steamers of the Aus- 
trian Lioyd, and the French mes- 
sagéries, Cunard’s fine Liverpool 
boats, and the dismal old vessels 
of the Turkish Opposition Com- 
pany. There is quite a fleet 
of transports, all labelled and 
docketed like so many floating 
despatches. Long, stout, sea- 
worthy caiques, very different to 
the graceful, but flimsy craft of 
Constantinople, go skimming 
about with spread sails, bearing 
parties of passengers to and fro; 
and barges laden with coal, or 
provisions, or luggage, toil pain- 
fully after them. 

Nothing can be more cheerful 
than the frst view of the town. It 
has not that grand poetical ap- 
pearance which belongs to Stam- 
boul, and one or two other 
Kkastern cities; but there is an 
unmistakeable air of solidity and 
prosperous business about it, 
which does quite as well. You 
feel sure, before you have 
landed, that there is likely to be 
a good deal of dining among the 
inhabitants. 

You land at a pretty café, fitted 
up in the French style, and 
crowded with saunterers all da 
long. Here may be seen wi 
much delight the adventurous 
British midshipman struggling 
with a pipe considerably taller 
than himself, and trying hard to 
look as if he liked it. Here the 
unsuccessful French speculator, 
who has come out with some 
“biftek & domicile” scheme, con- 
soles himself for the failure of 
his hopes with the soothing re- 
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freshment of a cigar and coffee. 
Here the brisk young merchant 
lays at odd and even with his 
ather’s gold pieces, and smug 
elders drive hard bargains to- 
gether in corners, over a glass 
of cold brandy and water. Ylere 
Miss Emily Pentonville, a young 
lady travelling on artistic prin- 
cles (and very odd principles 
they are}, may be disecrned by 
the inmost near-sighted observer. 
arrayed in a straw hat of curious 
dimensions, looking cacessively 
interesting from among her gay 
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come here, and set up with bran 
new characters. What a pity itis 
that a bran new character is so 
much likeacleaned glove — which 
does not look well half so long as 
it did before. 

Let us leave these revellers 
and take a walk about the town. 
At the north end of the town is 
the stone bridge over the Meles, 
a bridge without parapets, which 
spans the shallow stream of the 
unnavigable river; it is a stream 
that partly gurezles overscattered 
rocks and pebbles, partly soaks 


flaunting ribbons, and elaborate! its way through clumps of reeds, 
dress. She is engaged in thei which shut out the adjacent sea 
novel and promising pursuit of from view. On the bank of this 
sketching a Turkish water-car-|river, over against Smyrna, the 
rier. She states plainly to her; road from the Plain of Hajjilar 
admiring attendant, a shining and the Bath of Diana, is seen, 
Levantine exquisite, that if she leading straight towards the 
had only been born a man, her, bridge, and flanked by cetme- 


paintings would be considered teries, On the town side are 
anong those which the world posted one or two detached 
would not willingly see die. A coffec-houses, and a hut for the 


little farther on, again, is a custom-house officer who cxa- 
cheerful little gathermg. They mines firmans and other papers 
are engaged in the invigorating which give free passage to tra- 
occupation of discussing ices and vellers aud traders. A] certain 
small talk. Their How of spirits toll is also paid here by the cara 
is wonderful, their humour de- vans; and Necaice: in the sum 
ligbtful, their wit apt and spar- mer, thousands of camels pass 
kling, yet it is deserving of note, over this bridge in a single day, 
that no one of them wouid like to it forms a favourite lounge for 
be seen in Europe, au insigni- the Smyrniotes, who never fail to 
ficant quarter of the world, which conduct strangers to the spot. 
they have, so to speak, ex- Beyond this bridge, the road on 
hausted. Their lively proceed- the left leads to Bour’nabad, aud 
ings have procured them such the two roads on the right lead to 
an extensive acquaintance inthe Boujah and Kooklujah, all vil- 
West, that to avoid the incon-;lages in which the Frank mer- 
venience of freyuent and dis-| chants have country houses. For 
agreeable recognition, they have the journey to these places by 
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Frank ladies I found donkeys to 
.be the steeds in most request. 
The stranger who is a good pe- 
destrian should make at this 
bridge his first halt before pass- 
ing on to the right to see the two 
famous aqueducts overthe Meles, 
near which there are some fine 
petiifactions; or before visiting, 
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upon many houses established 
quarantine, by causing a wooden 
gate to be fixed at the entrance, 
and hept close against allcomers. 
On the thirteenth of March, three 
cases were reported as having 
occurred in the house of Mr. Pai- 


zer, the Russian consul, and this 


circumstance hurried the Frank 


also on the right, the ruins of the families out of the city and into 
old castle. In either of these ex-|the neighbouring villages. Op- 
cursions it is better for him to!posite Mr. Paizer's house, in a 
have a companion than to stroll! Greek café, a casealsohappened, 
bout alone. The environs of which was thus accounted for. 
Smyrna, are not at all timesas .\ few days betore, a woman had 
safe as the environs of London ‘died of the plague at Cooklujah, 
Before we made our way to the a place near Smyrna, among the 
caravan bridge — where three hills; a man who had once had 
robbers had recently been hung the disease acted as _ body- 

-I was taken by my friend to ajwasher; and, being a Greek. 
barren space of ground, above the look out for his 
Windinill Point, which is washed “honest penny,” he cut off the 
by the waters of a broad inlet,'dead woman's hair and brought 
running up to Bour'’nabad. There it into town for sale. He reached 
I was to see the tents of “the the cotlee-shop in question at a 
Yompromised.” For] should say late hour in the evening, and ob- 
that my first visit to Smyrna, tamed leave to sleep there for 
about cighteen years ago, was the eae One of the children 
made durmy one of the most ter- of the house handled the bundle 
rible of all the years of plague. [whieh contained the hair, and 

Straggling cases of plague oc- shortly afterwards there ap- 
curred during the first two peared in the poor child plague 
months of eighteen hundred and symptoms. Inquiry was made, 
thirty-seven, during which period and the boy remembered having 
the inhabitants suffered dread- meddled with the stranger's 
fully from influenza. Strong bundle; the Greek then acknow- 
winds, with heavy rain, occa- ledged that it had contained the 
sional cold and suow, seemed to hair of a woman dead of plague. 
retard the progress of the plague The consequence of all this was 
itself; but, early in March, the that the speculation in hair 
weather became calm and hot,/ “compromised” about five hun- 
and the sky cloudless. On the dred people who had visited the 
seventh of March there were six! café uring the few days’ interval 
deaths among the Franks, where- between the stravger’s arnval 
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and the appearance of disease struck with plague, was taken 
“upon the boy. For this event offto one hospital, and the chil-, 
happened during the last few dren, still apparently in health, 
days of the Greek Carnival, when were led off in a contrary direc- 
all the taverns were crowded and tion to St. Roque. Their wild 
the town was full of masquerade | screams almost overwhelmed the 
and mummery. isound of the priest’s voice as he 
Standing one day at the back- prayed his way through the bare- 
door of the Swiss boarding-house headed crowd. 
I saw a crowd gathering about; But forthe compromised in the 
a little dwelling. A man was case ofthe coffee-shop just men- 
pointed out to me as one who tioned, there was no public Asy- 
was to pronounce whether the lum. “‘To yourtents!” was the 
plague was or was not in the ery. Aud so they became out- 
family by which it was occupied. casts on the common above 
He strode through the mass of Windmill Point — men, women, 
people which shrank from his and children huddled under 
touch, for he was a plague-doe- whatever cloth or canvas they 
tor; a man, who, because he had hurriedly procured, crouch- 
had once himself passed through ing misery under shreds and 
an attack and escaped, was patches, and awaiting so the 
exempt from farther risk, and stroke of the destroyer. Few. 
therefore added to his trade of were the visits paid to this 
shoe-making the profession of wretched community; and when 
plague watcher. Upon his nod their friends brought out provi- 
now hung the decision of the sions to them they were laid 
question,whether the sick house- down at a distance, for no nearer 
hold should remain under tt3own communication was permitted. 
roof or be consigucd to the much Fora week ortwo each suspected 
dreaded hospitals He declared person suffered this probation, 
the house to be infected. There whereof not the least torture was 
was no appeal. His myrmidons the ceaseless croaking of large 
immediately began to clear the frogs, which are the rightful 
premises; even live poultry was owners of the common. Men in 
thrown out of the windows into a such a position might well env 
subjacent ditch, where the poor the Turk, who has no fear at all, 
fowls struggled painfully against and who will even buy and 
their fate, unaided by any one,,wear the clothes of the plague- 
because they were “susceptible.” stricken, glad to have them ata 
A bearded Greek priest then ar- bargain-price. . 
rived and headed the procession, Smyrna has been much visited 
formed by guards, who cat off by our yachtsmen; and it is worth 
the afflicted family from contact while for travellers by yacht to 
with the people. The mother, remember that there is one point 
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in Smyrna Bay particularly peri-' 


lous — namely, off the Flag 
Castle, just two leagues from 
the town to seaward. There the 
Kurotas, French steamer, and 
the Yankee Mississippi have, 
among others, taken the ground. 
From this point to the city of 
Smyrna, the bay spreads into a 
tranquil lake, of seven miles in 
length byabout three in breadth; 
but off the Flag Castle the pas- 
sage in and out is narrow and 
beset with spits of sand. The 
thousand sailing-vessels annually 
visiting the port seldom fail to 
escape the danger by not endea 
vourmg to pass this point at 
night. The steamers, however, 
run in at all times, especially 
those making a forty hours’ pas- 
sage from Constantinople. 


We shall find that it has not! 
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affairs of their neighbours, — of 
which latter business there is 
even more than desirable. It is 
a marvellous matter how scanda- 
lous and garrulous all Europeans 
grow who are settled in hot coun- 
tries. The natives are by no 
means talkative or spiteful; but 
we — mercy on us! — how we do 
chatter, and how censorious we 
become. There is more slander 
spoken among the virtuous Chris- 
tians of Smyrna, in one lazy 
lounging morning, than among 
all the ‘lurhish population of the 
town in twenty years. 

The British Consulate dae 
ports always on sale at reduced 

rices, ethcacious against the 
aw of the land, and warranted) 
is opposite Mr. M‘Craith’s. It 
looks a cool, somnolent, agree- 
able kind of official residence. 


received its name of the Paris of Armed men lounge about the 
the Levant without as fair a title’ doorways, and travelling gentle- 
as to that which the old poets mentwirl their moustaches under 
gave it, of the Crown of Ionia. the doorway, mildly wondering 
‘here are smart little French ar- why they called there, or what 
cades and French shops evcry- may be the sleepy secrets of the 
where. ‘he Europeans you meet mysterious temple within. An 
in the street are of course much uproarious sea-captain loudly 
more French than Frenchmen 'complains that he has paid twice 
There is a fine club in the Frank over a consular fee, which should 
street: itis not much frequented. never have been levied at all; 
‘The Smyrna folks are too fond of and an lonian subject, much 
Visiting, to spend their time ata flustered and discomfited, is 
club. Mr, M‘Craith, the pleasant! going away with a Turk from 
Knglish surgeon over the way, Magnesia, still more puzzled and 
has no end of their society. They hopeless than he. It is evident, 
may be found in friendly little that whatever may have been the 
clusters and coteries at his sur-'nature of their business at the 
gery all day long; and very busy British Consulate, its termination 
they are decd. with respect to has not been so satisfactory as 
the affairs of the nation and the might have been desired. In- 
Household Words. XXXV, 20 
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deed, one of the dragomen seems requested at once to invest your 
to have silently en note of leisure on cold brandy and water 
this; for presently he bustles out and cigars. The odd part of the 
and enters (quite by accident, of storv, however, is, that in spite 
course) into conversation with of the blazing heat, you may 
them. It is a curious matter of drink alinost any quantity of that 
observation for the candid in- beverage with impunity. Indeed 
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quirer how magically the puzzled’ 


faces of the two persons who 
have last issued from the British 
Consulate appear to clear up at 
the voice of the dragoman. Then 
they all walk briskly off together 
to the nearest café, and presently 
the dragoman returns alone, and 
smiling as if something of a na- 
ture by no means dispicasing to 
him had unexpectedly turned up. 

All down the pleasaut Frank 
street, you could hardly go into 
a single European merchant’s 
house without being asked to 
lunch with him at twelve o'clock, 
the great feeding-time. Jt would 
be wise in you to accept, for 
though a lingering fear of cho- 
lera would prevent you witness- 
ing any great display of vege- 


tables, the Smyrna cooks are by ' 


no means to be despised. 
Meantime, if you look out, you 


may have an opportunity of wit-' 


nessing an open air auction. Pro- 
perty to the amount of a million 
piastres (ten thousand pounds) 


may be about to change hands. ' 


When the lot is i up 4 small 
taper is lighted. hile it burns 
the bidding goes on, so do the 


auctioneer’s praises. When it is’ 


burnt out the lot is sold. 


Suppose it is nottwelve o'clock 
yet, and you made a visit, the! 
chances are that you would be: 


the practice is atSmvrna steadily 
to heep on refreshing yourself 
with it all day. Perhaps the cli- 
mate is so relaxing that Britons 
really require a larger amount of 
stimulant here than elsewhere. 
When the hot wind blows, the 
heat is stifling. ‘The same when 
the periodical sea-breeze fails. 
Fearful fevers stalk about the 
narrow, ill drained, ill-ventilated 
streets, and the poisonous ba- 
zaars; and here the plague and 
the cholera have often fixed thear 
stronghold long after they have 
retired from other places. Sinyrna 
isso unhealthy, sv pestilential a 
spot, that no men stay there 
during a preat part of the year 
save during the short hours o 
business, if they can possibly 
afford to live away. Smyrna has, 
however, hitherto been happy in 
possessing the invaluable ser- 
vices of Mr. Wood, by far the 
ablest medical man in the Le- 
vant. 

From one to three, there is 
almost a perfect lull at Smyrna. 
Everybody is taking a noontide 
nap. You will meet none but 
natives in the streets, aud even 
they are sleeping in the shade: 
some of the shops even are 
closed, and the deep sleep which 
seems to brood over the city 
lasts till three or four o'clock, 
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Then the shops re-open, and the'So now, hurrah for a canter as 
streets and balconies are crowded we draw near the pleasant woods 
with beautiful girls and swains in'and fountains of beautiful Bour- 
their best array. Now the Levan-|nabat! The iron gates of the 
tine gent may be seen worrying pretty villas are all thrown wide 
his wretched horse into spas-'open as, one after the other. 
modie curvets, with his heels the great hospitable commercial 
pressed down in the ways and maguates ride in, each with his 
his toes a yard and a half from little band of guests and fol- 
the horse’s flanks. His hat fierce-'lowers. And laughing children 
ly cocked on one side, and his!come shrieking out with glisten- 
wonderful moustaches twisted ing eyes to meet papa, and hang 
wildly into excruciating points. back timidly when they see a 
There he may be scen, loud, stranger, but make friends also 
theatrical, vulgar, laughable; with him by-and-by. 
the very souland spiritof a snob An hour later, riding or walk- 
made perfect. Iie is going to the ing parties of friends, country- 
coffee-houses beyond the town, 'men, and lovers, daintily dressed, 
so to misconduct himself as tojroam out on pleasure parties. 
become a weary visitation to all New horses are to be tried, a 
men. boaster unveiled, a sorry cava- 
A little later, with cavasses to lier to be discomfited, or amusing 
clear the way, ride the great nothings to be whispered gaily 
merchants — the Whittalls and in the pauses of the thundering 
Ilansons. They are goingin gay German band in the shady 
little parties to their country hollow. 
houses at Bournabat, or the Yet alittle later, and they will 
other villages, where they will all come curvetting homeward — 
entertain all the strangers in may be, through one of those 
Smyrna with hospitality quite grand solemn eastern moon- 
royal. They have faust trotting lights. So, slowly from balco- 
horses to try along the rvad, nies looking in upon pleasant 
laughing parties of ladies who festivals, the sobered lamps flash 
will canter out to meet them half out. Hence, and thence, comes 
way. Kind homely English words the sound of a piano, the tink- 
will pour among them, such as ling of a lute, or rich trembling 
are music to the traveller who voices singing. And dainty dames 
has so long had his cars exco- come out in eae like movin 
riated by the shrill frantic yells parterres of living flowers, an 
of the Greeks and Levantines. pass the gay half hour betore 
Then there is the last news to be dinner, seated at the portal, or 
told. The last wonderful vagary wandering in the gardens, after 
of the Padishah Bashi at Pera; the fashion of the Kast. 
the last cold newgfrem the cump. <A capital unceremonious din- 
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ner is followed by music and 
dancing, aramble in the garden, 
visiting, or cigars in the open 
air. ‘There is an extensive assort- 
ment of amusements always on 
hand. Only take care you do not! 
meet any robbers, for now and 
then they pay these wealthy 
villages a visit, and do such 
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a yataghan each in his girdle. 
They are the crowning glory of 
the town. 


el 


OUR SHAKESPEARE. 


Ov.r Shakespeare is a small 
club of gentlemen, chiefly of the 


things that the high road to long robe, who meet upon cer- 
Smyrna is not safe at noonday tain nights, for dramatic read- 
— far less by night. ‘ings of Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
In no city of the East is there and Fietcher, Wycherly, Con- 
a more motley assemblage of vreve, and Farquhar. It was 
people than in Smyrna. Porters originally founded, as its name 
are seen carrying live sheep on implies, for the eaposition of the 
their knots; Zeibecs strutting by Bard of Avon; but we have of 
in fanciful attire; and men of late degenerated, and read that 
other tribes whose costumes author only too rarely. Plan- 
have, perhaps, scarcely suffered tagenet Sinythe Vincent has 
alteration since the time of effected this, upon the plea that 
Xerxes; there is the howling we have already got through 
Dervish, for whose cutting and Shakespeare; and he makes a 
slashing pee Dr. Clarke rule, he says, never to read any 
considers him to be atraditional writer more than once, and very 
descendant from the Priests of seldom that. 
Baal; there are Turkish ladies’ There were at first but two 
with black masks, like the masks nembers, the true founders of 
ofharlequins; Persiansin pointed the society, who, like the early 
sheepskin-caps, for which see, Greck dramatists, were obliged 
Marbles of Persepolis; monks to admit a third party, because 
with their shaven crowns, and they quarrelled over the disputed 
Jews with kerchiefs about their passages and had no referee. 
brows; there are Italians in every; These three great ones arc all 
variety of dangling head-gear,;dead, and many generations 
and, ugliest of all, Englishmen after them have followed their 
in beaver hats. ‘Then there arc example; but their memory is 
also the cocked-hats of naval of-, held in veneration by us to this 
ficers contrasting with the squatiday. Brown has the reputation 
cap of the Gireck priest and the of having introduced coffee into 
sugar-loaf geulalf of the Dervish. the club; Jones — the Raleigh 
Policemen are sublime in tur- of his day — of suggesting to- 
bans, besides carrying the terror bacco; and Rolinson, of con- 
of six or seven loaded pistols and cluding our feast of reason with 
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supper. Our great reformer is of/lively Pottle, sticks by his king- 
course unknown, and unacknow-' ship or archbishopric with all the 
ledged. We speak of him only pertinacity of office. It is a grand 
as the sublime someone, who thing, however, to hear these 
caused a quart of bitter beer to'two when they have drawn parts 
be placed at each man’s right that really suit them. The former, 
hand, and drained in five legiti- so calm, so stately, so respect- 
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mate acts. 

On every Wednesday night, at 
seven o'clock, oureight assemble, 
each with his book under his arin, 
and his heart attuned to any fate. 
Ile may be a beggar the next 
hour, or a myrmidon, or the 
captain of the guard, or the third 
messenger, or au emperor of the 


iable, and speaking the royal 
speeches so naturally, is called 
after the famous regal actor, 
Blandissimus. Let but a pin 
drop, — that is to say, cough, 
laugh, or flip a pellet of paper 
across the table — while he is 
rolling forth his magnificeut 
periods, and he will stop in- 


ludies, or a fool, besides many stantly, regard the offender with 
things worse, and hardly to be'an eye in which justice is not 
named; it all depends upon the tempered with mercy, and begin 
drawing of a slip of paper — his address from the throne 
lavain, from the very first tre- 
mendous line. Pottle, on the 
contrary, is always looking out 
: {for extraneous excitements; and 
Qur cast is carefully made, 80; when anything in his part ean be 
as to keep the characters as by any means applied personally 
peparately as possible — that a to a member of the club, it is not 
lady may not ake love to her- lost for want of pointed delivery. 
self, nor a monarch insist upon|+ Light, sir, light as a cork,” 
his owndecapitation; butbeyond’ gays his majesty of the jester, ” 
that, fortuue settles all. This confidence; and I think “solemn 
arrangement prevents ill feeling jdiot” is the term which Pottle 
being generated by any favouri-| privately applies to the king. 
tism; and Lady Mortimer as-| Vet they are very fond of one 
sumes her somewhat condensed) another, as indeed 1 think we 
part as good naturedly as loqua- almost all are. Our prime fa- 
cious Falsteuff his. What changes) vourite, perhaps, is Rollar, who 
can be eftected voluntarily are| from being passionately addicted 
permitted, but they are not fre-!to aquatics, and having, in con- 
quent, Our excellent De Courcy/ sequence a general disability to 
insists upon his right to play the! sit with comfort, is known 
jester, aud even, perhaps, con- amongst us familiarly as the 
siders it a character peculiarly merman. If it can be possibly 
his own; while our pleasant, managed, we contrive that he 


The simplest accndent on earth, 
And one may be Ligh Priest to Mumbo 
Jumby, 
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shall be a sea-captain, or second make for him little resting-places 
marincr, because he doesn't like in weeks of up-hill labour, ina 
those parts, and blushes, and great London parish, and afford 
reads them in a strange falsetto;meetings with his old college 
voice, very like a mermaiden’s.|friends which otherwise could 
He is likewise termed the stroke;, hardly be; and, indeed, apart 
he being, indeed, the stroke oar, from the intellectual pleasantry 
of the Leander boats; and, some- | of our Shakespeare, it is some- 
times, on account of his stout-|thing to have discovered a nest 
ness, the apoplectic stroke. But,in this populous city, from which 
we all like him immenselv. We our coinpanions, however full- 
have an Irishman and a Welch-'Hedged, are not likely to depart. 
man in the company, with great)‘ When half of ‘A are judges 
brogues and their national cha- and myself a bishop,” says Ha- 
racteristics in their fullest bloom. verse, ‘I hope we shall go on 
They sit next to each other, and Uld Boy-ing one another all the 
read from the same book, but same.” 
they never fail to quarrel every, 1 declare] can't bear Dowdler 
night. “You petamd,” inalow/to sit neat to me (althvugh in 
but perfectly distinet tone, toojother respects he is perfectly 
often interrupts the harmony of satisfactory), on account of the 
our periods, and the president's habit he has acquired of whisper- 
haminer elicits from these two ing to himself. I] thought at 
foreigners a good deal more re- first he was following the other 
crimination than apology. Ithink readers in their parts, as if they 
the tenderness of our ae were accomplishing the Psalins, 
sages is increased by O'Brien’s/and that was distressing enough ; 
Irish pathos, but for Cadwallader: but now I know he is rehearsing 
ap Morgan | cannot say 80 much. j his own speech before it comes 
The most amusing speech Lever to his turn. I hear sometimes 
heard in my life, perhaps, was half-a-dozen leaves or more 
Hiamlet’s fainous soliloquy as de- turned over very coftly (he wete 
livered by this voice from the his finger to do it, on the sly), 
Principalities; while his passion, !and then a low monotonous talk 
when we screamed at him, was) begins, likevoices in the chamber 
Owen Glendower's to the very of death, until his passage comes 
ife. ,upon him unawares, and “Dowd- 
Our best lady-reader isMervyn /er,” from the president, makes 
Haveree, the curate. ‘he sunowy-'him turn red all over, if | may 
banded, delicate-handed, but judge, at least, from the roots 
not dilettanti priest, to whom of his hair, and his ears, and the 
these Wednesday evenings of, back of his neck. Also, old 
ours are perbaps more pleasant Dowdler is remarkable whenever 
than they are to any ofus, They « portion of Freuch happeus to 
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occur in a speech of his; for, through the choicest epilogues 
from inability to pronounce that amidst the clash of knives and 
language, he willleap the whole pop of corks, as though supper 
passage like a fence, and start|was nothing in comparison to his 
from the other side, or else leave confounded lisp. Despite draw-. 
the room with his handkerchief backs, we all read well enough 
to his face as though his nose to enjoy our adored author 
were bleeding, whichitisnot. among ourselves. Being an an- 

Last comes the eifhth man of cient institution as such institu- 
our Shakespeare — Vincent; or, tions go, we do not tolerate in- 
as I should rather say, and ashe novations or new readings; and 
would much rather 1] should I should be very sorry to see Mr. 
say, the Honourable Marmaduke Payne Collier, or Mr. Halliwell 
Plantagenet Smythe Vincent. He‘ drop in accidentally when we are 
is a very tall young man indeed. jon this topic; especially after 
How tall, I cannot accurately |the toasted-cheese period of the 
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say, but L took an opportunity 
while he was standing with his 
back to me (a relative position 
toward ae in general which 
aa 1m) of measuring from 
iis coat collar to the skirts of his 
raiment, and found that to be 
five feet eight inches; the heels 
of his boots to be three inches, 
and the height of his all-rounder 
to be three inches and a quarter; 
we thus have his total altitude, 
with the exception of a small 
piece of leg flew the calf, and 
of his honourable head. I think 
he would read better, upon the 
whole, if he did not hsp; and 
particularly as his range of cha- 
racters is more extended than 
that of any other member of the 
Bociety. doubt whether the 
sudden death of any member 
would disturb him (1 am sure 
mine would not) so much as the 
appropriation of his speech for 
that evening would please him. 
The prologues hgve become his 
perquisites, and he goes quietly 


evening. 


HOSPITALS. 


Aureavy, before Christmas, 
hearts are kindling with the 
‘Christmas spirit, and the season 
set apart especially by English- 
men to deeds of hospitality, is 
declaring itself to most of us 
with a rich lovingkindness, re- 
dundantly kind. What more 
seasonable topic can there be, 
therefore, just now, than hospi- 
tals, their name and purpose 
being, in the truest sense, a part 
of hospitality ? 

Better still for the Christmas 
application of the word, they are 
essentially a part of hospitality 
as it has been interpreted by 
Christians. We have the word 
from ancient Rome. The hospes 
or guest, cither of a private per- 
son, or of a temple, or of the 
whole state had a sacred charac- 
ter; Jupiter Hospitalis was his: 
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vatron, and avenged his wrongs.| place had some resemblance toa 

he hospitale was the name of modern hospital is evident from 
the guest-chamber in a Roman’sithe decree of the Emperor Clau- 
house; that was the first idea of|dius, that slaves who had been 


a hospital. 


troduced to his host by the re-i masters, 


commendation of a third person, 


was safe within the gates of his, 


protector, who was not neces- 
sarily his eutertainer; for, after 
one dinner with the family, the 
stranger gencrally dined im the 
hospitale, and paid for his food. 
Among the early Greeks these 
customs of hospitality were kept 
alive by the religious notion that 
any unknown personmight prove 
to be a god come in disguise. 
The guest of the Grecks, too, 
had Zeus for his peculiar friend. 
Besides social and political uses, 
there was mutual advantage to 
be had by Greeks and Romans 
out of their own customs of 
hospitality. The nursing of the 
sick poor, formed no part of them 
with either people. 

The crowd of sick people lying 
in the open air round about the 
temple of Aisculapius at Epidau- 
rus, formed the first rough 
sketch of a hospital for the sick 
in ancient times. Antonius Pius 
caused a building to be furnished 
for the patients. Before that 
time, children were born there, 
and diseased people perished on 
the ground under the open sky 
— as temple-keepers told Pausa- 
nias with sorrow. The buildings 
attached to the temple of .fscu- 
lapius at Rome, on the island in 
the Tiber, formed also a re- 


The stranger in-/sent thither for healing by their 


should receive their 
freedom on recovering. ‘I'he 
bridges Fabricius and Cestius 
connected the island of Alscula- 
pius with the town. There are 
no other traces of a public care 
taken by Romans for the sick. 
But these foundations differ altu- 
gether inspirit from the hospitals 
for the sick which exist now by 
thousands throughout Christen- 
dom. The faite of the God of 
Healing was a place of resort for 
persons suffering under disease, 
who journeyed thither as men 
now journey to Bath or Leaminy- 
ton; but, in a more serious mood, 
for they went not only to spend 
money but to pray. Buildings 
erected for their use bore, there- 
fore, quite as much analovy toa 
pump-room and lodgings at a spa 
as to a set of naet hospital 
wards. ‘lhis is nearly the case, 
too, with the only trace of a sick 
hospital found among the ancient 
Jews, the House of Mercy at 
Jerusalem, built beside the 
healing spring of Bethesda, 
probably by Herod the Great, 
that patients might await in it 
the moveinent of the water. The 
ancient world, in fact, was out of 
syinpathy with the fundamental 
notion of a hospital, and would 
probably, if questioned on the 
subject, have given the answer 
of Shah Abbas of Persia; who, 


ceptacle for the sick. That the|being asked why he had no 
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hospitals in his dominions, re- 
plied that they would be a shame 
to him, for where the government 
was good there could be no poor, 
no sick. 

In truer sympathy with the 
realities by mich they were sur- 
rounded, the Christian apostles 
began the new system of hospi- 
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This Basil, Metropolitan of 
Cappadocia, himself founded, 
about the year three hundred 
and eighty, a general hospital, 
called the Basiliad; which was, 
among the hospitals of its day 
and all time before it, what 
Saltaire is in our time to the 
English factories. Its situation 


tality by urging constantly that;was before the gates of its 
contributions be collected for;founder’s episcopal seat, Cesa- 
poor brethren. To memorablejrea. The Basilliad was richly 
words of the Great Founder of! eudowed by the Emperor Valens; 
our Faith, the modern hospitals'and others arose on its pattern in 
owe their beginning, and the'the Morea, and in other districts 
oe ate 7 the Patel ae whe of the eerie earns ey 
zeuious to get money ror e-years aiter the completion oO 
poor, the sick, the wayfarer, the ae Basihad, John ee 
orphan. Economy first dictated'erected a great general hospital 
the collection of these objects of in Constantinople, spending upon 
care in ares buildings appre and ar ares Zee hospitals 
priated to their use; in such a part of his own substance, as 
association many inight be sce acl as the supertluous riches of 
by few attendants, and the means the Church. It is at about the 
of help might be enlarged when same time — in the year four 
cost was saved in food and hundred and one — that we first 
lodging as well as in attendance. read of ee ae Hae 
Already in the year three hun- were then founded by monks, in 
dred id twenty-five, the Conneil the wildernesses of Bith nla. 

of Nice had, among other busi-, Many of the earliest hospitals 
ness, to define the qualities and were intended principally ter the 
duties of hospital-master. Vhirty-'exercise of hospitality towards 
five years later Gregory of Nazi- poor travellers — after the 
anzenis found urging Julian the, meaning of our St. Cross, or 
Apostate to imitate, by the Sutton’s Charity, at Rochester. 
building of hospitals and travel- Some were for rich travellers, 
lers’ rests, the Christians whom who also needed solace on the 
he ridiculed. And, at nearly the road. ‘Towards the close of the 


same time, Basil the Great speaks 
of the early Christians as having 
developed the hospital - system 
mto completeness, aud regards it 
as an Institution quite peculiar to! 
themselves. 


sixth century, Bishop Bertich- 
rainnus built a hospital for poor 
nobles, and another for both rich 
and poor when on their travels, 
Another bishop, Aldricus, built 


ia hospital for travelling bishops, 
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counts, and abbots, and another; by founding many such charit- 
for the poor, sick, blind, and able diaconates. In the time of 
Jame. In the eighth century we: Anastasius Hibliothecarius (the 
find laymen at work. In Tucea ninth century),there were twenty- 
alone there were then three hos- four of themin Rome. The car- 
pitals founded by burghers, and dinals afterwards got these, and 
the German residents there were fattened on their funds. During 
establishing, for their own coun- along period, fourteen cardimal- 
trymen, a fourth. deacons, named from chapels on 
The éarliest known foundling the site of the abolished hospi- 
hospital was established in the tals, Santa Maria m Via Lata, 
year seven hundred and eighty- Santo Giorgio in Velabro, etee- 
seven, at Milan. The first ap- tera, have had the opportunity 
preach toa hospital for crippled of pocketing the money of the 
soldiers was that made in one of poor. 
the most famous early hospitals, Isolated divines first held office 
the ake orphan asylum of the.as hospital- masters in the pro- 
Greek Emperor Alexius Comne- vinces; but as the monastic 
nus, founded in the year one system grew, it, by degrees, 
thousand and ninety. Of this hi» absorbed the hospitalsinto itself. 
learned daughter, Anna Porphy-' {he vows of poverty, the re- 
rogenita, testifies that it equalled hyious functions, the hnowledge 
a small town in size, and thatthe the abundance of leisure, an 
enormous host of poor cheri-hed the numbers of monks pauthered 
therein did not consist wholly of under one roof, made it appear 
orphans; the place being also a both wise and natural to entrust 
refuge open to others who re- them with the nursing of the sick 
quired support, especially the and the attendance upon poor 
blind, the dumb, the fame. It afflicted people in the hospitals. 
was also, in express terms, Open’ There even arose orders of 


to decrepit soldiers —noble fore- monks and nuns — hospital 
boding of our Invalides and brothers and sisters — vowed 
Chelseas! especially to hospitalattendance. 


These bishops were at firstthe; ‘The Crusaders brought into 
managers of hospital affaira; but, Europe the leprosy of the Kast, 
as the sphere of episcopal duties and gave rixe to the building 
and ambitions widened, they de- of leper — afterwards pest — 
volved this care upon deacons,’ houses. By the beginning of 
who became hospital-masters;: the seventeenth century they had 
so that at last, says Thomaasinus| fallen into disuse, but the num- 
writing on Church discipline, ber of ordinary hospitals had in- 
diaconate and hospital became|creased lurgely. According to 
almost synonymous. ‘The early their nature they had learned 
popes distinguished themselves |names, dating geucrally from the 
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time of Justinian, and from the! Richard, a Norman prior of Ber- 
names we know how various in{mondsey. Teter the lupibus, 
nature they had always been.) Bishop of Winchester, soon after- 
The almshouses were ptochotro-| wards converted it intoa fain? 
phia; if asylums for the old,,and endowed it pide n 
gerontocomia; for children or the time of Henry the Kighth 

for (who had enlarged and aided 


orphans, orphanotrophia; 

foundlings, brephotrophia. If Saint Bartholomew’s) it fell to 
they entertained and lodged the crown, and Edward the Sixth, 
strangers or pilgrims they were'with the help of the citizens, 
xenodochia; if for the iodement founded it as it now stands, and 
of the sick, nosocomia, Plague- dedicated it to Saint Thomas the 
houses had the military name of Apostle vice Saint Thomas 4 
Laczarettos from the hospitals of Becket. Such was the transition 
St. Lazarus, in which the outcast of sick hospitals in this country 
lepers, called Lazari, were re- from monastic into purely me- 
ceived and tended by brothers of'dical control. ‘The story of the 
the order of St. Lazarus of Jeru-| Hotel Dieu in Paris is the story 
salem. There were even medical of the development of the Hos- 
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and surgical, and lying-in and 
lunatic hospitals; long since there 
existed also hospitals for incu- 
rables,and for special complaints, 
as diseases of the chest or small- 
pox. 

We have cared only to speak 
of the birth of the Hospital 


pital System in countries that 
have remained under the disci- 
pine of the Roman Church. 
founded in very remote times — 
ns early as the year six hundred 
and sixty — by Landry, Bishop 
of Paris, endowed and enriched 
by successive generations of 


System. Its modern growth may; kings and citizens, it now owns 
be traced in the famihar histories whole streets of Paris, and is 
of such foundations as the Hotel probably tho wealthiest founda- 
Dieu at Paris, or of Saint Bartho-|tion of the kind in Europe. It is 
lomew’s and Thomas’s in Lun-,also, as everybody kuows, one of 
don. Saint Bartholomew's dates|the very best sick hospitals exist- 
from about the close of the ing. Uf such history we say no 
period to which we have been more. It has been enough for us 
now referring. In the year one to show how intimately the birth 
thousand one hundred and two, of the Hospital System is con- 
it was founded asa sick hospital nected with the great event we 
in connection with the priory of;celebrate at Christmas. They 
the Dominicans of Saint Bar-' exist, indeed, liberally and per- 
tholomew. Saint Thomas's was, fectly as a part of Christmas hos- 
in the first instance, a hospital pitality. 

for converts and poor children, We have none heartier. No 
founded as the Almonry by institutions in this country, main- 
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tained by public funds, are/furnish, to watch over them 
managed with astricter reference jealously, and to protect them 
to the end proposed in their; with all its might against the 
foundation, than the hospitals black spirit of Jobbing. There 
for the sick in London, Edin- are many littlenesses manifested 
burgh, Dublin, and the chief in the medical profession; but 
provincial towns. Not yy this is a greatness. The rela- 
many of them are endowed. tion in which it stands to the hos- 
Most of them, overwhelined by pital system throughout Europe, 
applications from unhappy erea- forms indeed one of the best 
tures who beg for relief when features of modern civilised 
in the sorest need, strain to the society. 
utmost their powers of useful-; There are also many phrases 
ness, andeven spend by anticipa- cherished by the nation and in- 
tion the increased help which the scribed by it on tlags of triumph, 
ublic will be asked to give. The which are not so really glorious 
wnglish public very rarely fails as the inscription commonly seen 
to meet such bills drawn, not running across the walls of a 
dishonestly, on its benevolence great hospital — Supported by 
Let us be just enough, before we Voluntary Contributions. [low 
pass fargien to say that the large a mass of quiet charity, 
inainstay of the European hos- exertedyear by year, keeps every 
pital systein as it now exists — such establishment in’ action! 
no longer in charge of the nonks Reliance on it streugthens. Only 
—is the right-minded liberality eight years ago a hospital for 
of the medical profession. Hos- diseases of the chest was founded 
pitals for the sick are practically inthe city of London for the aid 
entrusted altogether to the con- of poor persons suffering from 
trol of this body of men; which those national maladies. It be- 
might bave mismanaged its trust, yan quietly with a modest house 
but bas not done so. It has in Finsbury; but soon seeing its 
foregone every mean advantage way to support while it felt how 
and seized only a noble one. urgent was the cry of suppliants 
Using the masses of disease about its door, built for itself fin 
brought together in these great ;reat part with moucy borrowed 
establishments, a8 means of)from its treasurer) a hospital, 
study, for the sake of experience exactly fitted for its uses, in 
that can be acquired in them by Victoria Park, Thia has been 
skilled men, and of the practical open since the spring of the year 
knowledge that can be imparted ,toas many patients as the income 
in them to the student, the pro-,of the institution will maintain. 
fession andertakes, gratuitously, It is fitted carefully with appara- 
to supply them with the best, tus for maintaining that equable 
attendance that its ranks can! supply of warmth which is at all 
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times so essential in a chest,hundred and twelve hundred 
discase, carefully ventilated, cubic fect. In the new King’s 
(probably the best specimen of College Hospital the allowance 
artificial ventilation to be met of air to each patient is one 
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with in the hospitals of London,) 
replete with megenious contri- 
vances, and, indeed, wanting in 
no essential thing. Nobody 
doubts all the while — it is taken 
for granted — that, as such a 
hospital was really wanted in 
that quarter of Loudon, the vo- 
luntary contributions will suffice 
for its support. 

The King’s College or Central 
London Hospital, in Portugal 
Street, is even now furnishing 
suother caample of this quict 
reliance on the public; although, 
as an institution having larger 
duties tou perform and cares to 
bear, it has felt its way more 
slowly. For a long time it was 
content to burn a steady light 
under an ugly bushel; having an 
old workhouse patched into a 
hospital for the reception of its 
patients. Manfully enduring this 
tor many years while gathering 
a building fund, and at dast 
building, we believe, only as far 
as and as fast as the fund allows, 
it is now erecting, and already im 
part possession of, a hospital that 
will be probably the most perfect 
in London. One wing is coim- 
pleted and occupied. Of its spa- 
cious wards we cin give some 
idea in this way. The hospital 


thousand eight hundred, and, in 
the large medical wards, will be 
two thousand five hundred, cubic 
feet. By a cunning arrangement 
of the entire plan it is provided 
that, without any other venti- 
lating apparatus than the great 
staircase and the doors and 
windows, a current of fresh air 
can sweep in & minute over any 
given space within the building, 
and the entire hospital can have 
its air changed in an exceedingly 
short time. There is no hot- 
water apparatus. The wards, 
large as they are, having thick 
walls and windows of plate glass 
to exclude eaternal cold, are 
warmed and ventilated by no 
other means than open fires. 
This system was in use last win- 
ter during the long and severe 
fiost, and it was found to answer 
perfectly. There is nothing pre- 
ferable to an open fire. ‘To the 
objection that 1t carries half the 
heat up the chimney, the reply 
is, 30 much the better, since it 
carries foul air with it. Of course 
in a hospital devoted exclusively 
to chest complaints an artificial 
regulation of the air is necessary, 
but what is good for a con- 
sumptive man is bad to a man 
panting for abundance of fresh 


in Victoria Park just mentioned /air when prostrated with fever. 
is admirably built, and its iana- Chest complaints form about a 
gers are juatly pleased to be able! sixth part of the general mass of 
to say that the space allotted to! disease treated in hospitals, and 
¢ach patient varices between cight lfor at least four of the other five- 


“a 
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sixths ofthe sick, asforallhealthy|which we have just shown to be 
people, the pure air of heaven is, capable of vigorous activity, that 
inost wholesome when it has been while it has only a nominal en- 
to the least possible degree doc-'dowment fund, its annual sub- 
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tored. Furthermore there are in 
the new buildings theatres, labo-' 
ratories, photographer's rooms; 
there is a pretty little chapel, 
where, with the utmost simplicity, 
the architect has known ee to 
achieve elegance of detail that 
has cost nothing but the wit 
spent in inventing it; yet the 
cadowment of this hospital — 
which will be more perfect of its 
kind than even the richly - en- 
owed Bartholomew's and &t. 
Thomas's, founded upwards of 
reven centuries ago, and aided 
with the wealth of kings — is 
only one bundred and twenty-six 
poundsayear. It exists by the 
voluntary contributions of the 
public. As it is with one, go is it 
with all — every opportunity of 
enlargement and improvement is 
prom ty seized ~~ the latest 

uowledge is applied to the car- 
rying out of the intentions of the 
public, and the public muintains, 
its own work, 

Because we happen to have 
some figures before us that relate! 
to one hospital, and find them 
generally illustrative of the posi-! 
tion of most institutions of the' 
kind, we quote them; but we do' 
not, by any incans, wish it to be; 


scriptions only amount to fifteen 
hundred a year, and that for the 
rest of its expenses (three or four 
thousand a year) it depends — 
and depends safely — on free 
gifts, connected with which there 
1s no understanding that they are 
to be repeated. There are some 
still more noticeable points con- 
nected with statistics of atten- 
danee. This hospital provides 
help to the poor in the central 
districts of London, and the vast 
extent of the usefulness of such 
institutions is mude very ap- 
parent by a summary like the 
following taken from the hoapital 
books. The number of cases 
from the parish of St. Clement 
Danes treated in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four amounted to 
two-fifths of its whole popula- 
tion; from St. Mary-le-Strand, 
the same proportion; from St. 
Dunstan and the Temple, one- 
fifth of the population; froin St. 
(tiles one-sixth; from the liberty 
of the Rolls one-tenth; from St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, one- 
tenth; and from other parishes 
respectively tenths,  twelfths, 
fourteenths, &c., to fiftieths, ac- 
cording to their distance. 

We trust that the proportion 


inferred that we are making out'is not great of those greedy 
3 case for any single institution.! people — generally, we grieve 
Similar figures mglt be shown to say, ladics — who falsify such 
for all; if we did not believe that, lists with assuined names and 
we should not quote them. It is parishes, and, having left their 
noticeable, then, of the hospital | rings and watvhes at their homes. 
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or ata neighbouring shop, wait nobly to the sick poor in the 
with the poor in the out-patients’ hospitals of London as she has 
room for gratuitous prescrip-!devoted herself heretofore to the 
tions. Such people afflict to a!sick soldier in the hospitals of 
certain extent all our hospital'the Crimea. Itso happens, that 
physicians, and, when they are to grasp the priceless treasure 
detected have the benefit of a that she offers — her future ser- 
few words of wholesome truth vice—is the best way we have 
nbout themselves. It isas httle of giving testimony to our ad- 
pardonable to drink the medicine, miration of the services she has 
as to cat the bread of the poor,:already rendered. Her desire is 
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for the hospital door is never 
wide enough to Jet in all for 
whom it has been really opened. 
It would be a wholesome correc- 
tive of this sort of fraud, if the 
names of the detected were 
published. 

It would be well to be con- 
tented for a seuson with the Lon- 
don hospitals now kept on foot 
by public contributions. Steadily 
as they all are backed, there 1s 
not one of which the development 
has yet been carried to Its utmost 
point. All are conveniently 
Yaced in various distriets, are 
honet with unsatisfied frequire- 
ments; almost every one of them 
wants for its completion more 
beds, or a new ward; here and 
there one wants even as much 
as anew wing. To fill up the 
scheme ag it is now sketched will 
supply ample scope for benefi- 
cence during at least another 
forty years. 


to superintend the nursing in 
some J.ondon hospital — to train 
hospital nurses; and the desire 
of her friends is, that the public 
may supply her with the means 
of serving it in its own institu- 
tions with the utmost possible 
efficiency. The nursing, as it 
now exists in London hospitals, 
is, notoriously, one of the weak 
parts of the system. Hospital 
funds afford but scanty pav; and 
the direct training of ill-paid 
nurses by the hospital oflicials, 
or even of well-paid nurses, 
would be searcely practicable. 
They must pick up their kuow- 
ledge as they can. They are 
good, careful women, often; 
oftener, blundering, careless, 
and incompetent to learn. The 
hospital nurse is, nevertheless, 
the best nurse to be had in pri- 
vate families, and rich and poor 
thus suffer alike from the neglect 
of this branch of attendance on 


The means, for example, of at the sick. 


once 
into 
while we write before the 
It is understood that Miss 
ingale is not only willing, but 
anxious, to devote hersvulf as 


Eee 


yeaa an important hight! 
the whole picture are set, 


Une thing, we may suggest, 
seems to us very certain: that 
until the hospital nurse is better 


ight-'paid, she cannot easily be made 


more efficient. Economy is forced 


upon the hospitals themselves; 
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and there is no reason why they 
should unlearn the lesson. To 
the public voluntary contribu- 
tions made in money, it would 
not be difficult to add a voluntary 
contribution of material in the 
shape of nurses trained under the 
care of Miss Nightingale, and al- 
ready half-paid out of an ample 
fund entrusted to that lady’s ma- 
nagement. In aid of its own 
little town of hospitals, the public 
might create a training school 
for nurses, supplementary not to 
one only, but to all. Ilow to do 
that would not be a hard problem 
for solution, if once the where 
withal to do it were a problem 
solved. To attempt less would 
indeed be to fulfil the letter of 
x modest wish, but would be 
scarcely — 


“quittance of desert and merit, 
According to the weight aud worthiness." 
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Far away down in the north, 
where the Forth, after fowiny 
sroudly past the castle of Stir- 
fie. loses itself in the rich al- 
luvial plain through which it 
winds in so many golden links to 
the sea, there was a small collec- 
tion of cottages not large euous 
to aspire even to the dignity of a 
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wings had gradually tumbled 
down, and the main part of the 
house fallen into disrepair; while 
roof and chimney in many places 
threatened immediate dissolu- 
tion, and only the lower floor and 
a small portion of the one above 
could be occupied with safety. 
The lands, of which Daisy 
Hope had at one time been the 
manorial residence, had been 
worthy of the style and preten- 
sion of the house. Far and wide 
their boundaries had extended; 
rich Carse and Haugh had spread 
themselves along the river side; 
cattle were fed upon the Ochils 
and tish caught in the lower links 
of Forth — all on the property of 
the Millers of Daisy Hope. But 
the Millers of Daisy Hope had 
been careless and estravagant 
for many generations. When the 
Rebellion broke out in seventeen 
handred aud fifteen, there was a 
foolish Miller of Daisy Lope who 
‘eft his comfortable quarters and 
led his tenant» to join the Pre- 
tender. The English govern- 
ment took him prisouer, and sent 
ina bill for his maintenance in 
Newgate, which cost him half his 
remamme land. In thirty years 
afterwards the sou and heir of 
this intelligent geutleman fol- 
lowed hos tather'’s example, and 
paid more dearly for the honour 


village, but which rejoiced im the of commanding a regiment at the 


collective name of Bank Row. 
The largest house in the number 
which bore evidence, in size an 
architecture, of having seen bet- 
ter days, was Daisy lupe, along 


die 


| But when many ycars were come 


battle of Falkirk; for he was 
executed on ‘T'ower Hill, and his 
states confiscated to the Crown. 


and gone, there came to Daisy 


irregular building, of which the;Hope an old ian who wags re- 
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cognised by some of the neigh- 
bours as a son Of the last of the 
Millers, and occupied a portion 
of the lands as tenant; a small 

ortion; for though he gave it to 

e understood he had tried to 
improve his fortunes by mer- 
chandise in Holland, he was as 
poor as any of the peasantry 
round him. His family was 
brought up in accordance with 
their altered circumstances; and 
some ten or twelve years ago it 
was only the students of genea- 
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sight in the world to see her 
springing along on the Stirling 
road to meet her father on his re- 
turn; then to see her lifted into 
the cart and, seizing the reins, 
drive the Bruce with a tiny willow 
wand in her hand, and encou- 
raging the too ambitiously-named 
quadruped to more rapid exertion 
with promises of warm oatmeal 
for his supper, and clean straw 
for his bed. This was when she 
was eight or nine; but when two 
more years were past, there came 


logy and inquirers after family ‘into her eyes a more sedate and 


arms who knew that the poor old 
min —the grandson of the last 
of the lards — who added to his 
seanty profits, as cultivator of a 
few acres of land, bv acting as 
carrier between Stirling and 
Bank Row, was the lineal de 


thoughtful expression such as 
poverty often imprints on even 
more youthful countenances than 
Bessy’s; but the change gave 
only a deeper charm to her 
beauty, and even the father 
seemed to grow conscious that 


scendant of the Millers of Daisy there was something about his 
Hope. ‘little “lassie” that made her dif- 
Md Ts 

dee Weel a ict a nee aera one ES 
Andrew Miller himself, a tall,!saw no where else; one when ons 
upright figure, with his long,sat in the silent kitchen, an 

white locks escaping from under'took his hand in hers after his 
his broad lowland bonnet, as he, work, and sang some old Scotch 
walked sedately by the side of his ballad with a voice so sweet and 
a and git i not over- a ae ae Pile sey 
ed horse e Bruce;” nojmuch astonished to find some- 
thought of grandeur or para a that his ee 
ever entered his head. If he filled with tears, though he ha 

could manage, by all his toil, to,never been so happy in his life. 
leave his wee mitherless bairn, But oe aly page to . other 
provided for, that was all he ever, people to share in the old man’s 
desired. And for this purpose he admiration. The upper floor was 
worked with all his heart. And still fit for occupation, and after 
Peery was well worth working = pas pe eovameere a are 
light-hearted Inssie that ever was ‘Donnington was installed in the 
seen, it was the most charming apartments, into which some 
Household Words. XXXYV. 21 
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scanty furniture was put which excited still more admiration. It 
Andrew brought in his cart from was a rug composed of the finest 
Stirling. possible furs, all sewed and 
When fairly distributed over joined together so as to make a 
the drawing-room, and the little'beautifully variegated pattern; 
arlour, and the two bed-rooms, and of 60 much value from its 
it made the mansion appear in!size and quality, that there could 
the eyes of all the village the be no doubt that Leddy Don- 
most sumptuous dwelling -place nington, as she was called, was 
that ever was ralanited by a closely connected with the royal 
king. All the population flocked family, or was even a cousin of 
up to sce the rooms before the!the Governor of the Bank. And 
grand lady came. There was a,a stately lady she was when at 
table of rosewood, covered with;last she made her appearance. 
a velvet cloth of the most rich, With high, thin features, a re- 
and gorgeous manufacture; em-;markably erect figure, and a 
broidered on the centre of it, in dignity of manner which at first 
gold thread, was a coat-of-arms over-awed and surprised the be- 
representing griffins with ex- holder, she seemed in the eyes 
anded wings, and other un- of Andrew Miller the exact com- 
cnown animals. Then there were plement and appropriate conelu 
six chairs, also of carved rose sion to the furmture by which 
wood, and also covcred with she was surrounded. The Queen 
velvet cushions, with the same,of Sheba on her throne of gold 
embroidered ornaments. Onthe was not more fittingly estab- 
mantel-piece was a beautiful lished than Leddy Donnington, 
clock, in which Time, carved in with her feet on the furrug, and 
marble, blew a trumpet to her elbow on the velvet cover of 
awaken Industry, which unfor- the table. Ag for Bessy, she 
tunately had fallen asleep on the opened her eyes, and also her 
pedestal; and over the middie of mouth, but said nothing. She 
the room was spread a carpet, 80) was presented to the great lady 
soft, so thick, so beautiful in co- as her maid-of-all-work; her tire- 
lour and design, that it was woman; her chambermaid; her 
thought a shame to apply soidame de compagnic; and stood 
magnificent a work to so de-; before her in that four-fold capa- 
alreont uge as to be trod upon; city, holding tight by her father’s 
t rather, it was unanimously, hand, who had ascended with 
ed, that it should be hung her to the drawing-room, and so 
upon the walls, carefully covered blushed and so flustered, and so 
from dust with a linen cloth, and'stuttered and trembled at the 
only opened out on extraordinary ;awful apparition, that she de- 
occasions. On the hearth-stone rived no consolation even from 
.Was spread anosher article which|the kind tone of voice in which 
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the old lady spoke, — nor re- 
covered her self-possession, till 
by little and little the unaccus- 
tomed fear departed, and she 
went nearer and nearer, and 
looked iuto the eyes of her ma- 
jestic mistress, and saw some- 
thing in them which seemed to 
soften when their looks met; and 
on parting the first night, it was 
scarcely with surprise — it cer- 
tainly was with pleasure — that 
she felt the grand dame’s hand 
laid upon her head, and her lips 
applied to her cheek. 
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tory of the Lady at Daisy Hope. 
Some thought she was perhaps a 
former Mistress of the Robes of 
her Majesty the Queen, and had 
been condemned to her magai- 
ficent exile for interfering too 
much in political affairs. People 
who were lucky enough to see 
her in a dress of solemn velvet, 
with a veil of richest lace extend- 
ing its thick covering over her 
features, were the more con- 
firmed in the belief in her pre- 
vious dignity in the court, as 
they took it for granted that the 


Oh, faither, faither!” said! perquisites of the office included 
Bessy, rushing into the kitchen, the royal dresses; and nothin” 
‘“‘she kens what it is to hae an less than a crowned head coul 
orphan bairn, for she hasafaither-| have worn such articles of ap- 
less laddie hersel.” parel. Others of a still more sus- 

‘‘Puir woman!” said Andrew |picious disposition believed she 
“He'll hac dee'd most hhely o’the was one of the deposed poten- 
out, for they say Mnglih great tates who at that time were per- 
olk are terrible on the turtle and ambulating Europe; but whether 
wine.” . ishe was a Spanish princess, or 
“And only think, faither!” one of the elder Bourbons, they 
continued Bessy, “when 1 cam’ could not exactly decide. It is 
awa’ she kissed me!” ,strange that nobody was lucky 
Andrew looked at her as she enough to guess anything near 
said this, as if for a moment he, the truth. 
fearcd her vanity had Iced her to Bessy, to be sure, soon began 
boast untruly; but when he saw to feel less awe; tor the grand 
how real her gratification was, he lady was by no means grand in 
said nothing, but only looked at/her manner to her. She even 
her with more pride and aifection; amused herself by teaching her 
‘than ever. [fe could not have to read and write, and ina shart 
looked at her with more respect time derived full payment for 
if she had been that moment pre- her labour in the pussession of 
sented with the order of the Gar- the cleverest little reader and 


ter, with permission to wear the 
insignia on her arm. 

The couutry side was alive 
with reports and conjectures 
about the past and present his- 


amanuensis that any body could 
wish. How pleasant ‘it was in 
the long winter evenings to see 
the little girl seated on a foot- 
stool at the lodyer’s feet, reading 
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in a clear, child-like, but very in-|interviews with his mother so 


telligent voice, long 
Orme's History of Hindostan, 
and Lives of Warren Hastings, 
and the sufferings of the English 


pages of long, that Bessy was little heeded. 


So again she betook herself en- 
tirely to the company of her fa- 
ther, and illuminated him, at se- 


risoners in the Black Hole of cond-hand, with the wondrous 


Caleutta! But sometimes the 
night's entertainments consisted 


knowledge she had picked up in 
the last half year. It was only 


of lighter and more interesting when he was on the eve of his de- 


volumes than these. There were 
poets, and novelists, and_his- 
torians, all opening their stores 
t» the 
Bessy Miller. And there was 
solid talk, too; for Mra. Donning 
ton had seen the world, though 
the greater part of her life had 


parture that Walter Donnington 
took any notice of his mother's 
friend. He thanked her for her 


quick apprehension of kindness, patted her on the head 


with the familiar condescension 
of avery old gentleman to a very 
young child, and remarked for 
the first time the extraordinary 


been spent in India; and, glad of beauty of check and eye as a 


an attentive listener, though in 
the person of one so young, she 
sat with her hand on the lassie’s 
head, and told her the ads entures 
of her hfe, the nanners of the far 
East, the storms at sca she had 
encountered, the grand oriental 
cities she had visited. the gorge- 
ous buildings of Delhi, aud the 
sacred waters of Benares. 

Then sometimes the new se- 
cretary tried her powers in writing 
Ietters to her patroness’s son; a 
lad at this time of sixteen or seven- 
teen, and just finishing his course 
at one of the great English 
schools, preparatory to his em- 
barking in a profession. What 
the profession was to be the 
anxious mother could not decide. 
Meanwhile the time for his en- 
trance upon life drew near, and 


blush. perhaps of shaine, perhaps 
of cratifieation, seemed to suffuse 
them both But boys of seven- 
teen have an unbounded con- 
tempt for ginls of eleven and a 
half; and Walter took a sorrow- 
ful leave of his mother, after a 
week's stay, and “departed from 
Daisy Hope almost without wisb- 
ing Bessy Miller good bye. 
Again the confidence between 
the old lady and her protégee 
began. A commission in the army 
had been offered to the son, and 
she had at last given her consent 
to him to accept it. He was to 
spend some months at a militar 
academy, and then join the regi- 
ment, which was stationed in 
India. So all the interval was 
spent in expectation of the visit 
he was to pay to Daisy Hope be- 


his lettere in reply were full of fore he left England. Indian story 


ardent hope and strong anticipa- 
tions of success. Once he came 
— but his visit was short, and his 


was more carefully studied than 
ever; the history of the wars of 
all times and nations wore care- 
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fully read; and Bessy’s education 
was more fitted for a cadet at 
Sandhurst or Woolwich, than for 
the daughter of poor Seotch 
carrier in a broken-down faiin- 
house on the banks of the Forth. 

‘The expected visit was to take 
place in September, and people 
passing the ruined gateway of 
the Hope were surprised to see 
an approach to a little garden 
rradually making its appearance 
in front of the drawing-rooin 
windows. Sometines even thes 
were startled by the apparition 
of a tall lady dressed mi black 
silk, and sustaining her stately 
forin on along gold-headede me, 
superintending the labours of 
Bessy Miller, in watering the 
flowers and tying up the roses. 
In these labours old Andrew 
Miller joyfully assisted, and a 
punter no doubt could have 
made a very picturesque group 
of the lofty lady, and the blue- 
bonneted, grey-coated peasant, 
watching the gracetul motions ot 
the little girl with almost equal 
affection. It formed a bond be- 
tween the elders which made up 
for the differences of their con- 
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routines of crops, with the same 
facility), by the lady’s saying to 
him — “But, Mr. Miller, Ihave 


just been thinking again — what 


— become of Bessy if we both 
1e 3 3? 

‘‘Troth,my leddy,I dinna ken; 
for eacept it be the Bruce — who 
has geen his best days; mair by 
token, he’ll be fifteen year auld 
next grass; and wadna fetch 
above ten pound at Hallow fair; 
tin thinking she'll hae nae great 
share o’ warld’s gear —- but she’s 
igude lassie, anda bonnie; and 
fiends will ave be raised up for 
her; forisna there a promise that 
she'll never be forsaken, nor re- 
duced to beg for bread? The 
cart also wadna fetch muckle, by 
reason one of the wheels is rather 
frail, and the left tram needs con- 
stant mendmg; but what o’ that? 
Had Queen Esther's father a 
horse half sae gude as the Bruce! 
orany sort 0’ cart ava’? and yet 
she clamb up on a golden seat, 
and fitted a new rope roun’ Ha- 
man’s thrapple — a proper end 
fora unbeheving Jews.” 

«Mrs. Donuington did not seem 
particularly encouraged by the 


dition; und Andrew could stand example of Queen Esther and 
for hours on the lawn discoursing, Andrew's animosity to the He- 
on Predestination and Effectual' brews, but resolved to do her 
Calling, as also on the prices of best for the future fortunes of 
oatmeal, and the prospectsofthe'her favourite herself. But not 
Barley Harvestgwith the greatest much was in her power. For some 
ease and fluency. Sometimes he:days she was busy assorting her 
was interrupted in the middle of aes and tying up various 
a disquisition on turnips, or free-| parcels. Then she wrote several 
will, (for Andrew was a great! letters with her own hand, direct- 
controversialist on all subjects, {ing them to various practitioners 
and settled points of divinity andjot the law in Bedford Row, and 
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other precincts of Themis; but who marvelled at the incidents 
when the answers came, they as they gradually evolved them- 
seemed to convey no pleasant in selves after the death. Lawyers 
telligence She increased, how ‘from England arrived and took 
ever, in her kindness to Bessy, inventories of the furniture. 
as if to make up for some invo- Many people ep ae they were 
luntary wrong; and, whether Commissioners under the Great 
from disanpoin cient at notheing Seal, who were going to dispose 
able to cairy out some scheme in of the famous carpet, and the 
Bessy's fasour, or from some rug, and the embroidered chairs, 
other cause, the lady became and the rich-hung beds, to some 
dually unwell, her walks in foreign potentate, and so to 
the garden grew fess frequent, dimimish the national debt Even 
her weakness increased, and in Edinburgh, the gentlemen of 
when September came, and Wal the robe, in the absence of any 
ter arrived to say farewell, she business of their own, discussed 
was confined to her chair His the character of the deceased, 
stay was to be limited to a fort and the legal cfteet of certain 
night. Theexcitement of hisar covenants which it was alleged 
rival, and the expectation of hie she had entered into to pay off 
departure, combined to increase her late husband’s debts, aud for 
her illness, so that, as Adam that purpose had conveyed to 
Miller expressed it, “the end was certain trustees her pension from 
unco’ near.” The young people the East India Company as pe- 
were, as usual, blindtothe symp neral's widow, and reduced her 
toms of decay; and how great establishment to the dimensions 
was their surprise, it isneedless we have seen it at Daisy Hope. 
to say, when they were sum Discussions took place as to 
moned, one evening, to the suf- whether her personalty was in- 
ferer's bed-room, and ushered by cluded in the conveyance; such 
Andrew into what he called ‘tie as rings, necklaces, and even her 
chamber o’ the great King.” ‘Ihe wearing apparel. Bets, also, to 
great King was indeed there in asmall amount, were plentifully 
all his majesty — and with a laidon the question of what Court 
blessing on Walter, and with her would have jurisdiction in this 
hand Jocked in Bessy Muller's, the important case. But the law 
grand old lady died. seemed to settle itself without 
Oh! there was such surmising, the intervention of a single wig; 
and guessing, and wondering, for the gentlemen from London 
within the next few days, as never! carried off all the furniture, and 
bad been heard of in Bank Row.|after paying Andrew Miller all 
Nay, they extended beyondBank;that was due for board and 
Row. There were curious per-jlodging, took themselves off, as 
sons in Alloa and Stirling itself, |if in a burry to escapo from so 
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tamble-down a mansion, and so the drawing-room, the garden is 


Sineagtd 
seen t 

ther had so carefull 
They were addressed: t 


and on going away, after the' 


aplace. But Walter had|covered with weeds. 
e parcels which his mo- there is a cloud of some 
tied up. misfortune overhangin 

o Bessy;'Hope. How she waited on her 


Surely, 
eat 
aisy 


father! How she read to him in 


funeral, wretched and broken-|the Bible, and repeated the me- 
hearted, he took his mother’s tiical Psalms, and smoothed his 


ring from his pockct — a beauti- 
ful amethyst surrounded by small 
pearls, and ae it on Bessy’s 
finger — amile too large for her 
tiny hand, and hissed her cheek 
with the tenderness of a brother, 
and disnppeared at a great pace 
on the Stirling road. 

Aud what became of Bessy 
Miller? She opened the parcels 
when her grief allowed, and saw 
they were gowns of silk and 
satin, and shawls of beautiful 
colours; and she determined 
never to part with them unless 


pillow, and vomforted him, and 


attended to everything; and how 


she watched him one terrible 
January night, when the river 
came roaring down, and the cold 
wind was howling among the 
rocking chimneys, and the fire 
was burning fitfully upon the 
hearth, and old Andrew was dy- 
ing in the recess-bed in the 
kitchen, and how she listened for 
his breath amid the pauses of the 
storm, and saw the heaving of 
the bed-clothes in the uncertain 
light, and then, how the sudden 


under the pressure of extreme, creat silence fell upon her heart, 
want; and eeiehed them as me- when, after a few words of prayer 
morials of her kindest friend, tor his little daughter, the good 
often taking them out,and gazing man ceased to breathe, and no- 
at them with tears in her eyes. hang was heard more but the 
and looking back on the two last plash of rain upon the window 
years as the happiest andsaddest and the occasional lap of the t 
ofher life. Ah! Bessy! prepare flame, as it flickered up the chim- 
yourself for more grief still — ney. And Bessy closed her fa- 
don’t you see how weak your fa- ther’s eyes, and knelt down b 
ther grows? how deeply he pants the side of the bed. And she is 
for breath? how disinclined he is'only twelve years old, and very 
for exertion? And the house is,desolate. Poor Bessy Miller! 
falling to ruin faster than over.| Butthe prophecy ofold Andrew 
The rains of Uctober have forced} soon came true, and friends were 
their way through the roof. In/raised up for the orphan in very 
the room where the grand oldjunexpected quarters. The poor 
lady died there is a pool of water;are always kind to each other, 
on the floor, the door has nearly|and the villagers came in with 
dropped from its hinges, parts of sympathy and help. The good 
the ceiling have fallen down injold minister was down among the 
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first, and Bessy was taken upto Balham, and was received at the 
the manse, for the dreariness of entrancc hall by hisdaughter and 
the ruined farm was too much for his wife. This lasted so Noneahat 
the solitary child; and before a it was unanimously believed by 
month was past, a prospect was the three personages just named, 
opened of a more permanent that it would last torever; it was 
ace than could be found for therefore with a feeling com- 
er at the parsonage-house. pounded nearly as much of sur- 
prise as of ai that the lady 

There was a great handsome and her child perceived that the 
mansion at Balham Hill, nearjordinary course of affairs had 
London, with garden-houses, and | suddenly changed: that the car- 
coach-house, and stables, and'riuge came uo more to the door 
enormous iron gates, and rows of at nine o'clock, and returned 
great trees, vainly trying to per-;from London at half-past tive: 
suade itself by means of these that the dinner was no longer on 
rural appearances, that it stood the table punctually at six; fora 
in a great park in the county of certain tremendous cavalcade 
Warwick; and this large domi had departed one morning from 
cile, with all its grounds, andthe front door, with the principal 
shrubberies, and graperies, and vehicle profusely ornamented 
gardens, was the residence of an, with black feathers, and anoble 
overwhelmingly rich citizen, who piece of sculpture, emblematic of 
daily performed the journey from, [lope and Resignation, rose gra- 
théseagriculturalsplendoucs ito dually over the humbler graves 
a little dingy-looking lane in the;in the Highgate cemetery. Llow 
City, and busied himself all day touching 1 the grief of a widow 
long about what seemed to the left sole mistress of a place like 
eyes of the uninitiated, the pal-| Balham Belvidere, with a hun- 
triest concerns. He toiled from;dred and fifty thousand pounds 
morn to night among bales of'iu the four per cents! It over- 
merchandise and invoices of/| tows in square hatchments over 
cargos, and sold shiploads of the middle window, and black 
sugar, or bought warchousefuls, velvet over the seat in church, 
of cotton; fornothing came amiss/and yards of crape in all direc- 
to him; andeverything flourished | tions, and widows'- weeds of pre- 
on which he laid his hand. After|ternatural size. So the glories 
many hours of these labours, he of the Belvidere were eclipsed 
stept into his immensely-de- for many months under a cloud 
corated carriage at the dvor of ofmourning. The bereaved pro- 
the dirty counting-house, and prietor devoted herself to the 
was driven rapidly through cultivation of ber husband's me- 
streets and avenues till he mory and the spoiling of her 
reached the suburban elysium at daughter's disposition, In every 
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room of the house, the image of and discretion enough fortwenty- 
a red-faced, broad-shouldered, | five, and I’ll awa’ up this very 
flat-featured man was suspended, day, and see what can be done.” 

who might have been taken for | ‘¢ Will she be kind to the wee 
the fancy figure of a blacksmith’ bairn?” inquired the wife, “for 
retired from trade, but was glori- we could manage to find work 
fied in the eyes of the widow as for her here, and she’s no expen- 
the likeness of one of the hand- sive, and reads +0 well, and 1s so 
somest and most aristocratic-|mindful, she wad be a perfect 
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looking of men. The daughter, 
aged eleven, was treated with 
the respect befitting the re- 
presentative of such a sire, and 
the heiress of so much wealth. 
She was far from beautiful; in- 
deed if it had not been for her ex- 
peetations, she would have been 
thought positively ugly — for her 
hair was of the reddest; her eyes, 
though blue m colour, were not 
unanimous in their choice of the 
objects they fixed on; and her 
figure was bad, and her temper 
notof the best. But her mother 
thought by dint of constantly 
talking of her beauty, that she 
could induce it at lust to come — 
so she spoke of her golden locks 
and her interesting eyes, and 


thought her Delia (such was theitroduction too 


treasure, and we hae nane o’ our 
ain, ye ken.” 

“She'll be very kind,” replied 
the gentleman. “Any body would 
be hind to Bessy Miller; and be- 
sides, I’m told she hap» just lost a 
lass o’ her own, about the same 
age, —a most wonderful creature 
by all accounts, both for clever- 
ness and beauty, for she speaks 
o’ little else to all the company 
at the Wells, — and she'll, may 
be, tal? a kindness to Bessy for 
the dead bairnie’s sake.” 

The minister started on his 
benevolent mission and suc- 
ceeded as he deserved. The lady 
agreed to instal his parishioner 
as diessing-maid and reader, and 
on the following morning the in- 
place. When 


young lady's name) the perfec-! Bessy timidly entered the room 


tion of the human race. 
* + * % 


“I've been thinking,” said the 
minister of Dansyside, to his wife, 
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where her future mistress sat, she 
had many sad thoughts of the 
tine when she first presented 


‘herself to the grand old lady in 


“of a nice situation for poor the drawing-room at Daisy Hope. 
Bessy Miller. There's that rich; She clung to the good minister's 
cnglish lady up at the Wallace/hand as if loth to lose the last 
Arms, that drinks so much link of connection between her- 
inineral water and is so gencrous solf and home, and cast shy looks 
to the poor, she wants aScotch at the occupant of the apartment; 
inaid, and doesn't care how a large stout figure, rendere 

young. Now Bessy's just a wee more striking from the oxag- 
past twelve, but she has sense gerated appearance of woe with 
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which it was encumbered; a face|her disregard of the proper posi- 
of vulgar good-nature, but with'tion of the letter h, which seems 
an assumption at the same time'a sore stumbling-block to the 
of vast superiority and almost English nation, and she'll be a 
disdain; how different was the perfect mother to Bessy Miller, 
first impression from that left by for a’ her ignorance of grammar 
the appearance of the Ae and cockney ways of going on. 
Mrs. Donnington, with her gold- Riches is a snare to the slenderly 
headed cane, and her form re- educated, and she puts a little 
clining on the high-backed rich- too much trust incorruptible 
covered chair, with her feet on treasure, but Bessy will be very 
the splendid fur rug, and her confortable, and has promised 
elbow on the velvet table cover! to write and tell us how she is 
Searcely did the lady at the treated.” 
Wells withdraw herself suffi, Daisy Hope fell into ruins 
ciently from the absorption of faster and faster. It ceased to be 
her prief to listen to the minis- occupied by any one. The pro- 
ter's words; scarcely did she take prietor did not like the expense 
her handkerchief long enough of taking it down, and very 
from her countenance to lyok on wisely thought a few years would 
the trembling little applicant for save him the trouble. The little 
her favour; but when she did so, road leading up to the front door 
when at last she mastered her was overgrown with nettles; the 
emotions sufficiently to look at stable roof began to fall in; the 
the shrinking figure, soinething windows were broken by playful 
— astray expression of face — a boys,or blown in by tempestuons 
faint resemblance in the colour weather; and year after year the 
of the hair — an indefinablesen- grand catastrophe of a total 
timent that struck upon some tumble into heaps of stone and 
chord of recollection — made her line, drew nearer and nearer, 
suddenly rise from ber chair, and and the possibility of repair be- 
advance a step or two towards! came more and more problemati- 
the pair — “the likeness,” she cal. But when things are at the 
said — “J never saw such are- worst they will mend. When 
semblance — she is my darling eight or nine years had done 
Delia over again;” and then their utmost to destroy all re- 
losing the expression of dignity semblance in the old mansion 
and rank altogether, she flung to a habitable dwelling: when 
her arms round the astonished; people began to forget all about 
Bessy's neck, and kissed her a/its having been lived in; when 
thousand times. ‘the minister had long been dead, 
“The woman is aChristian wo- and tho Wallace Arms had risen 
man,” said the minister to his into high reputation, symptoms 
wife on his return, “‘in spite ofjof reparation were visible, Men 
* 
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with mysterious implements be- proaching death; some of the 
gan measuring the ground, and more slightly wounded were re- 
trying the strength of the old ceived with a suppressed cheer. 
walls; and it was currently re-- The Alma and Inkerman were 
ported that a great English ‘still fre-h in people’s hearts; and 
nobleman had bought the origi- | indignation at official neglect 
nal estate and was going to build! boiled over into acts of kindness 
a mansion, at least the size of|to the sufferers. The ship had 
Windsor Castle. But the building|been long expected; the pas- 
as it proceeded gave no token of|sengers’ names had been sent on 
being desizned on so gigantic a:by telegraph, and parents and 
seale. The intention seemed to'sisters and brothers, had as- 
be to renew the old manor-house sembled from all quarters to wel- 
as closely as possible, and nota come their friends home. 
bow window was omitted, nor A sad and touching, yet an 
a jutting wall, nor pepperpot elevating sight, to see the heroic 
towers at every corner; soit be- reception aiforded by English 
gan to look hke a dwelling of mothers to their wounded 8ons! 
the sixteenth century suddenly If sorrow was there, it was 
transplanted into the present chastened and ennobled by pride 
time, but combining in its interior in the achievement that had 
arrangements the conveniences’ brought the wound. Carriages 
of modern life, with the strength were in waiting to convey the 
and solidity of the past. And the sufferers to their lodgings or 
view from the upper rooms was hotels. Embraces were given 
unequalled in all the land! The and received without a word 
winding Forth, the castellated: being said; and holding by the 
rock, the glowing hills to the brother's feverish hand, and 
north, the rich valley to the walking close beside the litter on 
eastward, and the hills all round,’ which he was carried, walked 
which assumed every day amore ‘sisters many a one, who were 
cultivated and civilised look.'afraid to ask the extent of the 
There was not in all Scotland a'calamity, but were busy layin 
finer domain or a more com-'plans for their brother's solace i 
fortable dwelling than Daisy he should turn out to be lame for 
lope. ‘life. All had nearly gone. Car- 
One day in January last year, riages and litters had moved out 
there was a crowd in the inner of the dock, and yet an old lady 
dock at Southampton, to see the/kept steadily at the end of the 
invalids from the Crimea brought landing - board, attended by a 
toshore. Some were carried out' younger, who was dressed in the 
looking so pale and worn, pee a er commonly adopted 
the spectators drew involuntarily | by the ladies who devoted them- . 
back as if in reverence of ap-leelves at that time to the duties 
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of the hospital; and both kept|lowed in another conveyance; 
their eyes intent on the cabin and as medical assistance was 
stairs from which the passengers kept in waiting, the extent of his 
emerged on the deck. At last wounds was sscertaiued and a 
there came up slowly and with) specdy recovery promised. A 
pain a young man in undress bayonet stab in the left shoulder, 
uniform, who supported himself anda bullet in the knee, were the 
on acruteh, and had his left arm memorials he carmed away of the 
in a sling. ‘The young lady ,*‘Soldier's Victory.” Buta grate- 
touched the qin of the senior.:ful country was ready to pour 
and drew her veil over her face. balm in his wounds. Wasn't he 
The officer looked round, but no;in a charming hospital, with a 
reparation had been made for beautiful view from the window, 
lis conveyance. No mother was the nicc>t, cleanest curtains for 
in waiting with easy-huny coach, his bed, the best doctor in the 
“Get acab there for Major Don- county of Hants to attend to his 
nington!” cried a rough voice recovery, and nurses so kind, 80 
froin the paddle-hoa: but the Hee tou so sweet-toned and 
lady stepped forward, and said tender handed, that it was a po- 
to the almost fainting soldier, sitive gratification to be ill? His 
“Deed Major Donnington, yell servant arrived a short time after 
hae nae cab, and gang to nae hin with his luggage; his things 
hotel. Ye'll just come to our were put away in convenient 
branch o' the Crimean Hospital, drawers, book-shelves in’ the 
and yell no want for nurses or neighbouring chamber, to which 
ony care that a mother could gi¢ lie was to be removed when well 
e.” enough to situp, were filled with 
The wounded man considered pleasant volumes; and in a room 
that this was a piece of careful veyond, he occasionally in the 
sympathy from an active and absence of the younger nuree, 
paternal administration, and sub heard a clear beautiful voice ac- 
initted to his fate with resigna ‘companied by a piano. But in 
lion. Accordingly be was im- spite of all this cure of a watchful 
stalled in a cuarriave standiug government the one man felt 
near the gate, and driven off— deprest at the thought that he 
and off, through etreets, and out was causing so much trouble to 
among trees, till he cutered a two amiable ladies upon whom 
moderate sized avenue and individually he had no claim. He 
pas up at the door of a pretty {was guxious to make all manner 
ooking villa about two miles!of inquiries, and was profuse in 
from the town upon the shore of his acknowledgment for all theit 
Southampton Water. There he'care. And at first, notwithstand- 
was soon shown into his apart- img the doctor's prognostic, their 
ment by the ladies, who bad fol- care scemed of uo avail. A fever 
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supervened, during which fancy ‘She doesn’t equines does 
played its usual tricks, and ar- she?” inquired the Major, as a 
rayed itself in the lost robes of horrible suspicion crossed his 
memory; and in his wanderings mind that this might be the rea- 
there was a curious mixing up/son of the concealment of brow 
of Indian recollections and the, and eyes. 

scenes he had had in Scotland, ‘I daursay, ye'll see and judge 
with his mother. When he re- for yersel in that too,” replied 
covered sufficiently to be read to,!Mrs. M‘Vicar; “but I suppose 
the younger attendant sat at the you'll soon be thinking of leaving 
side of his bed, and it seemed the hospital. You must be an- 
something like a continuance of stous to get home.” 

his feverish aberration when her — The officer sighed sadly. ‘The 
zentle words fell upon his ear, fact is,” he said, ‘1 have no 
or the volumes she chose were home —]I lost my mother nine or 
Orme's History of Hindostan, ten years ago, and have beenin 
and the Life of Warren Las- India ever since, till we were sent 
tings, and the story of the Blach- out to the Crimea. I have no 
hole. ‘home.” It seemed so melancholy 

“Mrs. M‘Vicar,” said the sol- a confession that they were both 
dier, after one of these readings, silent for atime, — “But I hope 
“will you answer ine a question to get well again soon,” he 
ortwo? And first, doyouthink added, “and go out to join my 
Tam perfectly recovered floude- regiment. What does the doctor 
lirinmn?” say now ?” 

“Yell maybe be the best judge | ‘The doctor's report was hope- 
o' that, yersel,” was the cautious ful. In a week he sat up, na 
answer of the elder nurse. fortmght he entered the little 

The young inan paused and apartment next his bed-room, 
seemed engaged in a minute in- and in three weeks he was invited 
epection of the state of his own to the drawing-room. It was gra- 
brain. “Who is the young lady titude, probably, that made him 
who hovers over my bed, and think Miss Preedy so wonderfull 
reads in such musical accents beautiful. Light hair and dark 
that I sometimes even now doubt blue eyes, a clear complexion, 
whether she isn't altogether an and the finest carved features 
angel?" with the sweetest smiling mouth, 

“Her name is Miss Preedy — were enough to justify his ad- 
an English sister of charity, and miration; bat when he united to 
I'm a mither o’ the same.” this amount of loveliness all her 

‘Arid does she always wear a kindness, the care she had be- 
veil over the upper part of her stowed on his comforts, the 
face?” ihours she had devoted in the 

“Oh, no.” 'half-darkened room, to his amuse- 
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ment, there is no wonder that his course she was never at -Bala- 
feelings of gratitude took a far clava?” 

warmer shape, and, inshort, that ‘No.” 

he was in love; madly, desperate- “Has she father and mother 
ly. Yes, desperately, for how alive?” 

would it look in the announce-' “I don’t think she has a living 
ment, that a wounded officer had relation in all the world.” 
married the hospital attendant’, “I'm glad to hear it. Nor I. 
and would a real sister of charity'We are quite unincumbered in 
descend from the poetic dignity that respect. Ah! Mrs. M‘Vicar, 
of her great and generous work I wish I were as rich as Criesus, 
to bestow her hand upon a pa- whoever that fortunate gentle- 
tient? Besides, there ure always man may have been; but the 
plenty of other reasons in dhe truth is I um one of the most 
mind of a man with nothing but ostentatious persons in the 
his commission; for how could (lueen’s dominions, and wear all 
he expose so delicate, sorefined, the gold 1) possess upon my 
so lady-like a being to the dis- shoulders in the shape of epau- 
comforts of his narrow ineans? lettes; but if a true heart —if a 
How wisely people resolve when devoted love — if years of —. 
the object of their admiration is She's veny poor, | hope,” he 
at a litle distance, say amie or said, suddenly interrupting him- 
two, or in the neighbouring self, afraid that his imtentions 
parish, or in another street, — 01 might be misunderstood. 

even, as in this case, in a dif-. “Her fuither was the last part- 
ferent room! For when he saw'ner of the great house in London 
Miss Preedy, when be heard her of Blogg and Preedy. You've 
speak, there was no farther use may be heard of it, in the sugar 
of argument. He determined to line, and she was heiress to a’ 
plead his cause with the utmost the wealth o’ the firm.” 

ardour, and with that view ad- Major Donington looked and 
dressed Mrs. BM‘Vicur when he felt as if another bayonet was 
had an opportunity. entering his shoulder, another 


‘My dear friend,” he said, “1 bullet lodging in his knee. He 


agen Sieg did not answer for a long time. 
easton Wi et red DEAE At last he said, “ Oneonly favour, 


as Miss Preedy . : 
perry my excellent friend; keep thie u 
a os ecngale eae It was a deueanss it 
No. ‘shall not last. Take my thanks 
‘““Then I can't imagine where I for all you have done; tell her 
can have seen her, orsomeperson how deeply grateful I am: I will 
so amazingly like her that I am leave this hospital to-da a ; 
quite confused when I look at) “This is Miss Preedy’s villa, 
her, and listen to her voice. Uf;and @ bouny little mansion it is; 
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but it’s nae hospital, unless forjand took her hand; it wasn’t 


to ? 
The young man was over- 
whelmed more and more. 


yoursel that has no home to go|drawn away. He kissed the as 
t 


Had he not a right to do so? 
had been his mother’s, and was 
once his own! 


“Ye'll say farewell to her ere; And all that blessed month of 
ye gang?” inquired Mrs. M‘Vi-; April the spring sun had been 


car. 


;shining on the steep roofs and 


The interview took place; and'proud turrets of Daisy Ilope. 


some curious things occurred 


reparatory to it which puzzled, 


Major Donnington 
much as the discovery of Miss 
Preedy’s wealth. In the first 

lace, as his knee contmued a 
little stitf, he found a cane placed 
beside his chair to assist his walk 
to the drawing-room. He looked 
at the stick. It wasalong gold- 
headed statf, of a very peculiar 
wood, and on the top was anim- 
scription. It was a name: © Eliza- 
beth Donuington.” He passed 
his hand rayndly across his eyes 
as he looked at the woids, and 
contmued his course. When he 
entered the drawing-room Miss 
Preedy was sitting in an arm- 
chair with the back to him. She 
wore a shawl — a rich-patterned, 

orgeous-coloured, tasteful-bor- 
dared Indiau shawl, She worea 
black silk gown, with a particular 
stripe in the watering, which 
riveted his eyes. Ile advanced 


Paxton had sent down a man to 
lay out a grand old Scottish 


almost asigarden, with broad grass walks, 


anda stone sun-dial in the middle, 
— and the place was now almost 
perfect, — and when furniture 
began to arrive the lucubrations 
ot the inhabitants of Bank Row 
tooh higher flights than ever. 
Then came waggon-loads from 
Stirling. ‘here was a rosewood 
table tur the drawing-room, with 
a noble velvet cover to it on 
which wa» embroidered in gold 
thread, an impossible grin; 
there was a fur rug for the 
hearth; and some chairs with the 
gaiue heraldic blazonry as the 
table-cloth: and ol ibaelamaiey 
were rife as to when the new pro- 
prictors would come down to take 
possession. 

Une day in July the landlady 
of the Wallace Arms ushered into 
the bar, where I was sitting at 
lunch, and said “Oh, Mr. Jockti- 


slowly towards the sitting figure, leg, it's a’ come out! They're up 
and saw her hand negligeutly stairs in the best saloon — the 
spread on the arm of the chair. three o’ them! And wha d’ye 
He looked at ber hand — small, think they are? ‘There’s Bessy 
white, beautiful — and on her Miller, who took the name of 
finger discovered a ring; it was Precdy after the half-dementit 
an amethyst, surrounded with haveril that adopted her, because 
small pearls. There could be no she was so like her dochter; and 
mnistake; the young man kuelt,there’s Mrs. M'Vicar, the widow 
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o’ the gude auld minister that re- The father Sse the little hand 
, . More closely in his own, 
commended her to the place; And watch'd a cloud-dieam in the sky 


she’s had her for governante and That he could see alone. 
companion ever since Mrs. Preed orale ane ee ne Ue 
: . : M4 white form, cold and dead, 
died; and the gentleman is Wal- qv. yeid the feet, and two bore up 
ter Donnington, the son o the; The flowei-crown'd drvoping bead. 
and auld leddy that was Andrew “Sec, father, sce' a glory floods 
iller’s lodger: and he’s married! ‘The sky, and all is bright, 


to Bessy Miller — and, oh! man,! And clouds of every hue and shade 
. oe Burn an the golden Hyht. 
what a bonny eretur she is! and And now, above an azure lake 


they’re a’ roings to live at Daisy Rise batth ments and towers, 
Hope — Mrs. M‘Viear tauld me Where kmghts and ladics chmb t 
i heights, 
so hersel — she could keep ae All bearing purple flowers." 
secret no longer; and the estate's Shen tere ee eraee 
’ ‘ seus re father took d, and, wilh @ pang 
a bought back; and look, ther Of love and atrange alarm, 
they a what a handsome prow close the little eager child 
couple! —a wee cripple, maybe, Within hia sheltering arm, 
the man. but tall and strouz! ane From out the etnies the mother looks 
’ : With wistlal ghinece below, 
and wheesht! that's Bessy Miller sic seems to seck the treasure left 
— they're just walhing down to On cath so long ago; 
the Hope to see if the furniture's She holds her arms out to her child, 
F P Z i Wis cradle-song she sings 
all right, and they'll tak’ pos- The last rays of the sunset gleam 
session at the end of the week.” Upon her outspread wings. 
esia twillghe veils the summer Kky, 
The shining clouds are gune; 


In vein the merry laughing clild 
Stull wally prattles on, 
Fr hid bb f * In vam the bight stirs, one by one, 
THE TWO IN FERPR aI ERS. On the blue silence start, 
drcars shadow reste tu-night 


“Tae clouds are fleeting by, father . 
vuds are fleeting by, father, | Upon the father’s heart. 


Louk In the shining went, 
The great white clouds sail onward 
Upon the aky’s blue breast. 


Look at a snowy eagle, { % 
llis wings are tinged «lth red, THE GOLDEN MEAN. 
And a giant dulphin follows him, an . 
With a crown upon bie head!" Turrne is a golden mean, 


The father spake no word, but watch'd ‘doubtless — a right medium be- 


The drifting clouds roll by, tween two extremes — a middle 
eeteneal A oat plaionsie course from which divergence is 
on the sbining sky: ees oye 
A stadowy form, with well-known grace eri in fact, a Juste Milieu, 

Of weary love and care, rom the days of Phaéton to our 
Above the siniling child she held, own, medio tutissimus ibis has 
ee - her oe hulr. - ect acne aver whether as 
‘The clonds are changing now, father, to physical or moral progression. 

Mouotains rise high and higher! , The tipi who can be pbeithaens 


And see where red and purple ships 
Ball ia a sea of nee!” 


‘without prodigality, and thrifty 
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without avarice; brave without: 
rashness and cautious without 
fear; tender without weakness 
and firm without severity; trust- 
Ing without blindness and vigi-; 
laut without suspicion, is a being! 
so common in fiction and so rare 
in life, as to prove the value we 
set upon the Golden Mean as an 
idea, and also the difficulty of 
realising it. How deeply the 
human mind is possessed by this 

rand abstraction we may further 
earn from our ready acceptance 
of its counterfeits — counterfeits, 
indeed, which are far more popu- 
lir than the reality could hope 
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enough that Golden Mean will 
advise the repeal of some-glarin 
abuse, and suggest that one goo 
method of abating fire is to with- 
hold the fuel. 

It is thus to the end of the 
chapter. Golden Mean has the 
vexatious peculiarity of agreeing 
with most men to some extent, 
and thoroughly with very few. I 
have known him so repel a nar- 
row creed, as fo ravish aGerman 
professor enamoured of a para- 
mount nothing, and rebuke with 
equal emphasis the sueers of that 
lummary at the faculty of beliei. 
1 have hear him plead with a 


to be. mill owner that some leisure for 

We call the Golden Mean, ad-'thought and imagination is the 
visedly, a grand abstraction. It due of all whom God had en- 
charms us in romance or in his- dowed with souls, and I have 
tory, but, alas, only there. heard him sternly enforce on a 
Brought into the sphere of actual, morbid poetaster the moral bene- 
life, amid our persoual interests, fit accruing from a severe course 
keen competitions, and class,of manual labour. Now, what 
syinpathics, it shall have sorry fate can reasonably be predicted 
welcome. It finds the world spht, for poor Golden Mean? What 
into cligues, with some good in party can befriend him who will 
all — all good in none. Let llos- devote himself to none? He loves 
kins, in an election speech, de-jtreedom too well to fawn upon 
nounce Sir Mark Ubsolete as a!authority, and order too well to 
ruthless vampire, nourished by flatter heence; he is too chari- 
the blood of the poor: Golden table for the bigot and too reve- 
Mean rises to remind the orator) rend for the scoffer; too poetical 
of the percentage which, in hard to think man a mere machine, too 
times, Sir Mark returned upon’ practical to thmk him a mere 
his rents, and of the beef and, rhapsodist. What can be his 
flannel which Lady Ubsolete so fate, except to be rejected by the 
liberally dispenses at Christmas. sects which chiefly make up the 
If, however, Sir Mark, mis- world? Let us grant, however, 
tuking his defender for an ally, that the picture has its bright 
should urge him in the name of side. Like all good and brave 
the constitution to put down po- men, our hero draws round him 
pular incendiaries, it 18 likely |a circle of believing hearts. He 
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inspires thinkers who will, in faded page of Belinda’s album, 
time, inspire mankind. Perhaps,|that record of love and despair 
even in this age, he may come to! with a dim intimation of suicide, 


be revered: in the next he will 
have a statue. 

The distinction between the 
genuine Golden Mean, and the 
alloyed kind may be stated thus. 
The one is the harmony which 
subsists between a man’s virtues; 
the other is the compromise be 
tween his virtues and his interest. 
The personification of this latter 
class is generally an individual 
in whom a fair amount of good 
nature and susceptibility are 
combined with a strong attach- 
ment to Number One, aud a mar- 
vellous instinct in purveying 
comforts for that unit. My pros- 
perous friend Wetherby is an 
average example of the species. 
In youth, good animal spirits, 
the novelty of life, a mind and 
senses tolerably open to pleasant 
impressions, and that ainiability 


which Wetherby penned one fine 
morning thirty years ago before 

utting on his shooting jacket. 
t is true that his stanzas are 
headed, ‘To—, and signed Igno- 
tus; but! do not agree with those 
who suggest that the omission of 
real names was Intentional, and 
that it was designed to protect 
him from the legal consequences 
of an offer of marriage. | am of 
opuiion that he was readly at- 
tached to the lady; and that, in 
spite of her small dowry, as one 
of seven sisters, he was inclined 
to propose. By some chance, 
however, the rash word was 
never spoken. ‘The young mer- 
chant was found more frequently 
at his desk, and more rarely at 
the meet. By degrees he ceased 
to quote Byron and L. EK. L.; and 
eventually, when 1 touched deli- 


which takes its rise from good cately upon the subject of his 
humour and good digestion, be-' penchant, he rephed, that love 
trayed him occasionally into ad-; was an cacellent thing; but that 
venture and sentiment, and could ! it might be carried too far. 1 saw 
he always have remained young, ‘at once that his course wastaken, 
I have doubts whether he eauld vind that he had enlisted for life 
bave faJlen into the ranks of the :under the bauncr of the mock 
spurious Golden Mean. Ju his! Golden Mean. 
early days hehasbeenknownto; ‘The doctiine which he then 
absent himself from the counting-; announced, has ever since been 
house for weeks together; to; the motto of his life. lle assents 
take bis five-barred gate, hedge, in theory to liberal and humani- 
and ditch in rapid succession, sing views; but warns you that 
and, in the avening to accom- they may be carried too far. He 
pany Miss Belinda Thwaites or isa friend to progress, but averse 
er sisters on his flute with very to rash change. He accepts pre- 
creditable taste. In the Thwaites mises on the distinct understand- 
family is still preserved, on a ing that they shall not lead to 
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conclusions, and his respect for,be awarded solely upon that 
an abstract ee is only ground, he is not sure that the 
equalled by his fear that it should time is ripe for it. When, how- 
tuke effect. Yet he believes in/ever, the period of inaturity ar- 
the fact accomplished, and up- rives — that is to say, when the 
holds all reforms that have be-, views which sundry pioneers 
come matters of history. Shrewd, have maintained dioueh stigma 
and not ungenial, he will descant and sacrifice have wou general 
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over his walnuts with pleasant 


consent — Wetherby will cer- 


raillery upon the abuses and tainly find that those views have 


superstitions of the past. Ele is 
severe upon the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and thinks that the old 
feudal barons were unjustifiably 
harsh towards their vassals. He 
is happy that that systein is done 
away with, and that we live in 


all along corresponded with his 
private convictions. It is one of 
the cleverest feats of Wetherby’s 
intellect that he always escapes 
the odium of a _ prospective 
change by pronouncing it un- 
seasonable, while he gains the 


days of civil and religious lber-: credit of it when achieved, be- 


ty. He looks enlightened opinion 
personified as he utters this sen- 


cause he has always sympathised 
with it as an idea. Happy 


timent. His ample chest is gently, Wetherby, who has never been 


dilated with bland emotion, and 
his bald polished forehead bright- 
ens beneath the dining-rvom 
chandelier. Yet, ifyou suggest 
to him that there are other per- 
recutors beside Inymoitors and 
Grand Seigneurs, and instance 
A, who ceases to deal with B on 
account of an election vote, or 
C, who cuts D for an adverse 
theological opinion, — Wetherby 


in any of the great minorities of 
the world; who has risked no 
capital of popularity, yet always 
received the dividends of public 
approval, and shared the prize 
money of Victorious Opmion 
without once engaging in its 
battles! 

The popularity of this gentle- 
man 1s nothing less than amazing. 
The most opposite parties meet 


will observe, that you are right|at his boaid; the one assured 
in the main, but that, on the;that Wetherby is with it in prin- 
other hand, property and sound ciple, the other satisfied that 
views aout have a legitimate, Wetherby is with it in practice. 
influenee. Lo has no doubt that In the days of the Anti-Corn- 
William ‘T'ell was a patriot; but, Law League, I have seen him 
1 question if he would think so of, supported on the right by a 
hix double were he now to arise veteran In powdered hair and 
somewhere abroad. He is per- top-boots fram Norfolk, and on 
fectly aware that the true claim the left by a gentleman of an 
to distinction is morit: but, if acute physiognomy and double- 
you urge that promotion should breasted tartan waistcoat, direct 
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from Manchester. Thelow-church so uniformly right, and a keen 
vicar of the parish says grace be- appetite for some one who could 
fore meat; the Puseyite minister be unmistakeably wrong. Sir 
of the proprietary chapel gives; Mark Obsolete, of whom I have 
thanks before dessert. Thatibefore spoken, satisfies this 
dignitary with equare, port- hunger of mine to the fullest 
flushed face, and pens eA eller I have never heard a 
short and stiff as a three days''sanc opinion from his lips during 
beard, is a sugar-broker and'an acquaintance of twenty years. 
alderman. His neighbour with’ Ie still labours under the con- 
the waving hair and lip com ‘viction, that a bold peasantry 
ressed — because the alderman its country’s pride, is destroyed 
s just trodden on his corn — the moment you educate it, 
and who edges back his chai: Biography, bistory, science, 
with a slight cough of aristocra- poctry, and pohtics, when ac- 
tic distaste, is an established ecssible to the million, are, in 
poet. This poet's presence, you his esteem, 80 many vaults mined 
see, is another instance of We under the constitution, in which 
therby’s skill in maintaining the unsciupulous Papists are still 
Golden Mean. {depositnmg gunpowder. LHe is 
May 1 confess, without forfeit- sure the constitution will some 
ing my moral status, that 1 am day be blown up by these agen- 
sometimes bored and irritated cies — that is, unless it fall to 
by this excellent man? Whll any pieces beforchaud in conse- 
lenient reader do me the favour:quence of a certain chancery 
to receive this avowal, without judgment that enforced a pubhe 
thinking that it implies gross ee of way through his estates. 
depravity? Does not even the The late venerable Lord Eldon, 
monotouy of beauty ae upon he tells you, would have foreseen 
us? Would nota choud, oreven the results which such a decree 
a drizzling mist, be an accept- involved to the throne and the 
able relief in the long splendour altar; but all subsequent occu- 
of an Andalusian summer? Has pans of the woolsack have been 
the limpid flow of Malian melody blind or rT ee Iie is 
never made you long for guttu pretty sure that in his own case 
rals and consonants? Can you,the chancellor was bribed by the 
not imagme a man becoming|Jesuits, who, Sir Mark persists, 
tired of ortolans? Let it not theu/are in league with all revolutio- 
be imputed to unusual obduracy nary agitators. If you poiut out 
on my part, but rather to that that the disciples of Loyola have 
thirst for change inherent in our hitherto been inigieal to liberal 
nature, that | have frequently ideas, Sir Mark that as ar 
felt a certain disrelish fcr master instance of their craft, 
Wetherby — satiety of a person and contends that their views 
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must he republican now, because “the auld town” population, The 
they were despotic before. Such occasion which had drawn this 
is this very ancient gentleman, iespectable assembly to that 
im whom motion, speech, and spot, at that hour of six o’clock, 
all other functions of life seem was no other than a wedding, 
startling incongruities,and whose the amiable actors in which 
appropriate place would evident-'public spectacle had to issue 
ly be the Nineveh department of from that little smutty passage. 
the Museum. Yet, let this be What cireumstances beyond the 
said for Sir Mark — he has a perpetual and chivereel interest 
creed, and he cleavestoit. He which attaches to such an event, 
knows that he excites ridicule, | drew this crowd, and riveted its 
and he biaves it. He is right eves in evident intensity on that 
valiant, although he prefers to murky outlet, it never was our 
tilt with windinills; and right, felicity to learn, for there were 
Joyal to his ideal Duleineas, | certain influential characters on 
although they are not generally the outskirts of the throng who 
captivating. Ife is kind to his inaintained a mosteffectual guard 
tenants and staunch to his dog against any curious intrusion by 
mas; he has little brain, but he! people in clean linen. These 
has a heart and a faith. I have! were a squad of lively urchins, 
grown bolder since | first touchediwho with bandy sticks were 
upon this subject; and I don’t amusing themselves in a sham 
cure if you tell all the world, that game by stiiking up the styx- 
I respect Sir Mark Obsolete black fluid of the open kennel 
more than Mr. Golden Meantagainst the members of the ex- 
Wetherby. pectant mass, which was too 
deeply absorbed in watching for 
the advent of the happy couple, 


THE OLD AND NEW ito notice the sable and odori- 


te 


TANCE DS \ferous sprinkling, or too indiffe- 
SQUATTERS, jrent to regard it. 
THK NEW BQUATIFR. | But not so indifferent was a 


In the Gallowgate of Glasgow rosy, full-bodied, and apparently 
many yeara ago, a crowd one choleric old gentleman, who 
evening was collected round the while carefully endeavouring to 
entrance to a narrow wyud, at escape me share in this Stygian 
which stood a shabby sort of baptism, by taking a consider- 
hired carriage, to which was able circuit round the mob, re- 
harnessed a lean, bow-kneed,'ceived a flying and liberal salute 
spavined jade of ahorse. That on his cheek, his snow-white 
crowd was ébmposed of the very cravat, and his sleck and velvety 
poorest and dirtiest portion of|broad-cloth. With a sudden 
the very poorest and dirtiest of clatch and flaming visage he had 
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seized in the next moment a re-|the Cape; from the Cape to 
markably shabby lad by the;Sydney, from Sydney to Van 
collar, and while giving him JJiemen's Land, and, finally, he 
sundry vigorous shakes and,turned up in the rght nick of 
cuffs, exclaimed, “Ye daft. time in Little Bourke Street, 
feckless, mislear't callant, ha’e' Melbourne, as a small grocer 
ye nacthing better to mind than and dealer in sundries. Llere 
to spulzie a’ decent bodies claes David plodded on, as it appeared 
that gae by?” ‘for sone time in profound ob- 
The lad looked up in his face scurity. Nobody seemed to know 
astonished, and said, “ Nacthing nor cared to know the rather un- 
ava, sir.” eouth, slow, Scotch bodice, that 
“Nacthing!—naething!” said hung cocoa-nut mats at his door 
the old gentleman; ‘come to me and tied up old-fashioned conical 
the morn’s morn, to me, Baillie pounds of sugar, at a very sinall 
Glas o’ the Trongate, aud I'll counter, in a very small shop, 
gie ye some wark, ye gilpie, ye " elbowed up by all sorts of mis- 
he next day the lad was busy cellaneous articles ROP, 


with a clean white apron before 
him, sweeping out the shop of 
the eminent grocer and baillie, 
Sandeman Glas, and grinding at 
the pepper-mill. Anon, he was 
behind the counter, anon, 
mounted upon a high stool in 
the counting-house behind the 
shop, and five years afterwards 
was out of his apprenticeship, 
and off to Londou with a letter 
of recommendation to an eminent 
Scotch house in the sugar-trade 
in Eastcheap. David Macleod, 
for it was no other, was one of 
those corks, that if you will only 
fling them into the world’s waters 
anywhere will float away to the 
world’s end. No storm can sink 


them for more than a minute;, 


candles, besoms, bags of very 
brown sugar, druins ot figs, and 
Bath bricks. But David's ob- 
seurity was like the mole's, 
though little observed, it was 
ouwards, and people were pre- 
ia astonished by David's 
purchasing a great warehouse 
in Market Square, and standing 
forth in great prominence in the 
wholesale line. Many a heavy- 
loaded bullock-dray was seen to 
leave his ample warehouse door, 
aud direct its course up the coun- 
try. As time advanced, many & 
squatter stood deep in David's 
books, and when the evil day 
came that shook the colony to 
its yet but loosely -laid founda- 
tions, many were the wonder- 


are surc to bob up again,.ings and the queries how it could 


bar | 
and go swimming aud dimpling 
forward, through fair and foul. 


David did not stay long in! 
London. Some brilliant chance, 


stand with the man whose be- 
rinnings were remembered to 
lave been a few years ago so 
little and obscure. 


as he thought, lured him out to} But David was one of those 
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men who, in building the fabrics'man to bear up under a pile of 
of their fortune, knock their’ burdens, each single one of 
bricks well down into their mor- which had sunk its inan, and all 
tar, and make every nail and better men than himsclf. 

screw fast as they go on. Squat-| Yet David did manage to bear 
ters fell before the blast, and up under it all; to bear up, ay 
owed David large sums, but hejand to float gallantly onward 
was found to have taken secure,too, bobbing and nodding, 
liens on their stock and stations, though solemnly, to all that 
and cork-like, he floated on even, passed him on the stream. David 
more buoyantly than before ake very well that it was one 
True, David pulled a fearful thing for a man to be crushed 
long face, shook portentously,that was already struggling 
his head, and bemoaned himacle under @ burden of years, and 
dolefully, as the most unfortu- under the high pressure of six- 
nate of men. All these dead, teen and twenty per cent.; and 
uscless, worthless properties another for a substantial man to 
falling upon his hands! What,‘‘wait a wee,” for better times, 
was to become of him? ‘The with flocks and herds grazing by 
colony rumed, ruined for ever, thousands on lands that paid a 
gone out and out, and past re-|mere nominal rent. That what 
demption; his money all gonc;' was obtained for almost nothing 
his good hard-earned moncy,;could not well get less. Nay, 
and what to show for it? Heaps David had most comfortable in- 
of good-for-nothing sheep that ward inklings that things were 
would not pay for shepherds at very likely to grow rather than 
twenty pounds a-year each, and to diminish. He had profound 
rations, tea, and sugar, and faith in the old saw that when 
flour, — heaven help us! and;things are come to the worst, 
wool just no price at all! Aud'they begin to mend. And now 
the flocks all eaten up with scab, ‘at the worst they assuredly were, 
and foot-rot, aud catarrh! Was,— so this was the turning point; 
he to run from Dan to Beersheba, the cold hour before dawn. Come 
from Gippsland to the Wimmera, | the worst that might, his stations, 
after them, to sce them dressed,/and herds and flocks would ba- 
and washed, and clipped, or to, lance themselves in his ledger, 
trust them to overseers, cxpen- at least half the cost of purchase 
sive fellows at forty pounds a- being his sixteen per cent, in- 
year, andtheir keep? Goodness terest. Come good times and 

uide us! it was enough to craze David was a millionnaire! 

the strongest head in Christen- And very soon the soundness 
dom. Was he to be the Atlas of of David's reasonings began to 
the South, and carry the whole show themselves, Wool was 
country on his back? Was one evidently on the advance in the 
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market, and Australian wool!had made all fast, and he bowed 
growing in favour. Next came them out. Where would be epe- 
a wonderful rumour of a mode'culation, indeed, — of what 
of turning the overgrown flocks benefit carefulness and higher 
into tallow, by which sheep'sagacity, if men were thus to be 
bought at one shilling would expected to give up their just re- 
realise ten! David sat down and wards? 
calculated, and rose up and So, as we have said, David 
rubbed his hands. ‘All right!” continued to rake amongst the 
said David, when he had shut ruins of the Melbourne of eigh- 
the door. “Thirty thousand teen hundred and forty-two, and 
sheep at a shilling, — fifteen many aweighty find and precious 
hundred pounds; thirty thousand jewel be dragged up trom the 
at ten shillings, — fifteen thou- mud and d¢bris of the area | 
sand pounds! Good!" And then torrent that had passed throug 
all the cattle and horses, andthe it. Many a house, many a piece 
good-will of the stations under of land, many a heap of goods 
these improved circumstances! did he secure at nominal prices, 
David bad much ado to force which anon became hiterall 
down the mighty exultation, aud worth their weight in gold. All 
keep it out of sight. Keep itdown these matters comfortably ar- 
in the lowest corner of his heart, ranged, David set out on a tour 
and keep down the corners of his of discovery amongst the various 
mouth, with their established stations which had fallen into his 
demure melancholy. Several of hands, aud which he averred 
the squatters who had thought pulled so heavily at his heart- 
themselves ruined came, and strings. We shall not follow him 
suggested that David should now in his travels, not having the 
amply repay himself out of their same interest in the matter. We 
Hocks, and restore the overplus shall allow him to gloat inwardly 
to them. But David stood as- and shake his head outwardly at 
tonished at such ingratitude. the deep grassy ineadows, and 
“What! when he had so nobly luxuriant swamps of Crippsland, 
atepped in to save them! when where he found hundreds and 
he had relieved them from all thousands of splendid cattle 
eir cmbarrassments,— rescued feeding and flourishing for his 
from baukruptcy, suatched benefit. At the far-stretchin 
them from the jaws of ruin, and plains, and beautiful uplands o 
left them to begin the world the west, where his tens of 
anew; he could not have thought thousands of sheep grazed at the 
human nature half so bad. But foot of the picturesque Pyrenees, 
they were not children, — these and clear, dashing streams came 
matters were too serious for down from the hills, reminding 
child’s play.” In fact, David, him of those which he had been 
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O, pleasant are the green woods, 


e 
used to sec on his journeys of 
business for the worthy Baillie 


Glas, in Perthshire, or Ayr. But,) 


as we have sympathised in the 
fallen fortunes of Tom Scott, 





Where there's neither suit nor plea, 
Bat only the wild creatares, 
And many a spreading tree. 


But then would come a shock 


we shall just follow the unfor-' from the wheel against a stump, 
tunate David Macleod to the'which would nearly precipitate 
Loddon, to see what sort of a him over the splash-board, or a 
burden that luckless fellow had plunge into a morass, that would 


lett upon his hands there. 

As David journeyed up the 
country in a stout-bwilt gig, ac- 
companied by a stout serving 
man, he internally gladdened Ins 
heart at the sight of the rich 
plains, the green valleys, the 
wooded hills, and the velvet 
slopes studded with noble, but 
thinly - scattered trees. As he 
rolled along over the hard, solid 
ground of low hilly ranges which 
gave him the varied view of 
forest, glen, and winding stream, 
with here and there smoke rising 
up from the chimney of some 
solitary station, or more solitary 


‘threaten to swallow him up 
hodily, and on all these occasions 
he did not keep Ris feelings to 
himself,as he did his more agree- 
able calculations and cognisan- 
ccs. He would denounce bitterly 
and cruelly the whole country, 
its bogs, its barren flats, its more 
sterile hills, its stony tracks, its 
yawning, precipitous gullies. 

Vas this a country for a Chris- 
tian! Was this a place for a 
decent man to waste his years 
in, looking after the effects of 
broken down settlers! Was this 
howling wilderness a country 
into which a quiet, religious 


stockman’s hut, he could not character like himself, should 
help saying in his heart of hearts have to come, struggling after 
— “}ine country! pleuty of the wreck of his fortune, trusted 
room for squatters! Plenty of O! thoughtless, too soft-hearted 
syuatters, plenty of squatter’s David! to spendthrifts and ne’er- 
accounts.” And then he would do-weels. Au  unco’ place. 
fall into a calculation, how many Where there was neither church 
goods each station would need nor chapel, neither prayer nor 
in the year, how many hundred praise; but swearing  bullock- 
pounds these would cost, and drivers and heathen blacks? A 
what would be the average profit godless country, “Derdy,” turn- 
uponthem. Next, he speculated ing to his man, “an awfu’, god- 
on the weight of wool, and the less country. Would thou and 
probable proceeds, All this was I were well out of it, and treading 
so agreeable, that he must have the fair pavements of bonny 
sung, in the private parlour of Glasga!” 

his soul, had he known the! David bad made good use of 
stanza: —~ his aquatter’s map, and duly each 
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- @ 
evening, he contrived to turn off! grumble, ever and anon, for the 
the track to some comfortable/|ear of Perdy, and a Eureka! to 


station, where he was hospitably 
received, and made himself plea-| 
sant over a mutton chop, a pan- | 
nikin of bush tea, and a com- 
forting glass of toddy. Before 
he turned into bed, he bad taken 
care to speer significantly after, 
the growth of the flocks, the 
mrrospects of the wool crop, and 

efore he left next morning, he 
would contrive to have a peep 
into the squatter’s store-room, 
where his practised eye ran with 
a felvgranhic rapidity over the 
various articles which are to be 
found in that indispensable apart- 
ment of a station. Over the stock 
of shoes, bout», wide-awakes, 
ready-inade clothes of all hinds, 
sugars, teas, tlour, salt, tobacco, 
rice, spirits, bridles, saddles and 
crockery. He would cast a 
glance at the number and eatent 
of the buildings, and suggest to 
himself whether he might not 
calculate on an extensive order 
for Tasmanian shingles. How 
the squatter was off for drays, 1 
bullock-yokes,chains, orhobbles. 
What sort of a wool-press he was 
in possession of. Whetherhe had 
one of the newest construction, 


bimself. 

As he drew near his own sta- 
tion, the station of the umquhile 
Tom Scott, his heart beat 
stionger and more pleasurably, 
for the country grew ever more 
and more delectable. The val- 
leys were as rich as those of the 
Land of Groshen, most charming 
slopes and swells descended from 
the woods, which would have 
fascinated the eye of a painter, 4 
and were most agrecable to that 
of David, because they grew 
delicions grass. Now, they 
ascended jill, covered with giant 
trees, and fragrant with the 
blossom of shrubs; now they 
descended from the silent and 
stony regions of the forest, and 
saw around them hills and rocks 
thrown up in all the prodigal 
wild beauty of Nature's most 
original moments. Here the 
poet’s eye would have seen the 
future shaping itself with cot- 
tages and granges, with all their 
hanging gardens, and vineyards, 
their ciofts and orchards about 
them. Cows, and goats, and 
fowls, appearing on the soft 
meadow flats, or clambering to 


or still continued to fill his bags the most airy pinnacles of cliff. 
by means of the old contrivance Down they went and issued into 
of a huge beam balanced on a a valley which made David Mac- 
post, and weighted at the con- leod rise in the carriage, and 
deusing end with a huge piece of apread out his hands in rapture. 
rock. Nothing escaped the lynx,“ Kh, sirs! and whaten a place for 
eye and the capacious soul ofthe bulls of Bashan, and the 
David the deeply cogitating; and cattle on a thousand hills!” 

thus he went on his way most In truth, human eye seldom 
profitably observant, with a luxuriated on a more suporh 


as 
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scene. A magnificent valley ex- and scooped out in green con- 
tended up and down far as the caves or coombes, and shagged 
eye could sce, deep in grass,!with giant, and in many cases far- 
yellow with the golden flowers of projecting masses of the stringy- 
early summer, in which large ' bark and iron-bark forest. Down 
herds of cattle were grazing, ofa one of these came dashing and 
beauty never surpassed, in its,foaming a little stream, which 
free grace and untamed spirit, collected itself in the centre of 
on the meads of 'Trinacria or on'the mount into a large natural 
the Pampas of Brazil. On either basin, between which and the 
side rose wooded hills of mani- hills stood the cluster of wooden 
fold heights and forms, whose buildings which constituted the 
bluffs and spurs towered breczily station. Near to the little lake, 
in the upper air, or descended, and facing it, stood forward the 
studded with the verdant gracile chief” hut, right and left and 
forms of the shiockh and the olive- behind stood others, includin 
like hghtwood, into the luxuriant stables, cow-sheds, kitchen, an 
vale. 'stockmen’s huts. Around the 
The travellers tooka sidle-way, lake the grass was smooth and 
which led them between these green as on an English lawn, and 
Areadian declivities and a fair, on the sides of the mount lay 
winding river, from which rose gardens and vineyards, present- 
in vast clouds and with a wild ing a most vividly light green 
clangour, thousands of wild fowl], contrast to the native foliage 
which made hasty flight to a around. Beyond the broad valley 
distance. Anon they saw the rose again noble masses of 
smoke of habitations, and asthey woods; beyond these stretched 
drew near, by degrees revealed the unbroken surface of inter- 
themselves a varicty of wooden minable forests, over which 
buildings. ‘his was the station. looked distant ranges of hills, 
It was seated on amount occupy- one chain showing over the 
ing a natural little amphitheatre other, — the ncar dark with 
midway in the hills, to which clothing woods, the farthest 
they ascended by an easy wind- blending with the azure dis- 
ing road. Arrived on the mount, tance. 
even David Macleod, whose soul; It was a seat fit for an emperor. 
dwelt so snug and satisfied inthe So thought the delighted David; 
profitables, could not help being so before him had thought the 
struck with it. ‘unfortunate ‘Tom Scott. His was 
The mount seemed to have the discovery, his the building of 
been formed, in the old plastic these dwellings, the planting out 
ages, by some huge landslip. of these gardens, and the fencin 
Above it impended hills and inofample paddocks forcornan 
rocks gashed with deep ravines, hay, andthe security ofhorsesand 
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milch kine, in the sheltered han- did ye discover this paragaun of 
gers below. a cook?” cried the transported 
An active young countryman, squatter. 
his overseer, was ready toreceive ‘He discovered himself,” re- 
the great man in his bush home plied Donald. ‘He walked in 
Donald Ferguson had been on, one day as we were at our wit's 
the look-out for him for some'end for some one to cook our 
days, and had a table spread| damper and fry our chops.” 
ready for the hungry man, on! “And noo ye live like the 
which the utensils were humble, Heiro’ Lynn! I'll fear me, thoo, 
but the fare was substantial. A that the chap ‘ull be rayther ex- 
haunch of kangaroo, more deli-'travagant ” 
cious than any hare, succeeded, “(,no!” replied Donald; “we 
hangaroo-soup, that wouldjkeep him close to the chop and 
have delightfully astonished the the cake when we're alone.’ 
palate of a Lord Mayor, and = ‘“Aweel! this isan orra time, I 
furnished new topics to the reckon. But dinna ye ken where 
sppetiving pen of Miss Acton.;the chiel comes frae? Nane but 
Wid turkey, black-duck from a lord could want the like o’ 
the river, brouze-winged pigeon him.” 
(a luxurious substitute for par-' “I believe,” said Donald, “he 
tridge}, patties of quince marma-iwas head cook to some greut 
Jade, preserved peaches and man, and was just sent over to 
cream, followed in a succession the other side on a suspicion of 
which spoke eloquent eulogiums poisoning him ” 
for the cook; and a dish of early “Poisoning! poisoning his ain 
figs, the first produce of the niaister! An’ ye tuk him in, and 
summer, closed the reay with a dar to cat and drink of his devil's 
bottle of port, which the en-!bannoks and bree? Oot wi' him! 
raptured squatter declared could oot wi’ him! or we are a’ dead 
not be matched in Melbourne,’ men!” 
nor scarcely in Glasgr. We say! ‘Nota bit of it,” said Donald, 
nothing of vegetables, rare inthe smiling; ‘don't he alarmed; 
bush, — greens; pens, already |there’snodanger. He has cooked 
plentiful; new potatoes; scoizo- for us these two years, and an 
nera-root, worthy to stand on the; honcster fellow docs not live. In 
right-hand of sea-kalc; salads, fact, he says, and I think so too, 
and pickles of mango and green the cook that poisoned the great 
melon. Never was 8 dinner man was his own eekavelalian J 
more to the taste of hungry tra- and boozing; for he was regu- 
voller, —never did one so con- larly carried to bod dead drank 
vincingly proclaim a land of every night of his life.” 
er Ae of dainty delights. “Woel, weel,” said tho startled 
“Where in the world, Donald, squatter, “there may be some- 
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thing in that; but to me it seems to make short work of it in the 
naething mair nor less than a! bush. But, presently, the habi- 
Pens o’ Providence.” tual shrewdness of the man 

“We get used to such things pegun to operate, and suggesting 
here,” said Donald; ‘‘we can get to him that the inhabitants of the 
no women-servants up here, and bush knew best, and that all was 
not easily men; and half our right, he dropped asleep, and 
workmen and shepherds, and I awohe in the beaming morning 
must say the best half, are no- cured of all his fears, and more 
torious transported thieves and delighted with thé scene than 
burglars.” : lever. 

“An’ ye dar to gang through ‘The hut in which he lived was 
the woods with these gallows- but a wooden hut, with a mad 
birds all alone wi’ ye, an’ nae floor, and a huge open chimney 
Christian creature within miles 0’ on the hearth of which burned a 
ye?” fire just enough to keep hot the 

“Just so,” added Donald, kettle, and nothing more; buton 
coolly: ‘we can’t help ourselves, the bicahfadt-table appeared,with 
and nothing happens.” ithe tea and coffee, chops, steaks, 

The great squatter had begun roasted wattle-birds, quails, and 
to thiuk the bush not half so, other daintics. 
pleasant as it appeared over the After breakfast Donald Fergu- 
roast turkey and the port; and!son 10de out with Squatter to 
his alarm was the more increased show him something of the run 
when, on going to his bed-room,;and its stock. But this was no 
he found neither lock nor latch work of a morning like the riding 
to his door, and the moon shining; over an English farm. Seven 
through vacancics between the tlocks were tended upon it b 
slabs of which it was built, large!seven shepherds, each with his 
enough to put a hand through, 'ditterent hut and district of pas- 
much more the muzzle of a turage, and to reach these, they 

un. {had to ascend lofty hills, thread 

“Donald, my man! Donald!” deep and hidden glens, cross 
he shouted, ‘hoo’s this? Nae streams, and ride on through 
lock, nae latch, nae stang?” woods that appeared endless. 

“Oh, no,” said Donald, “wel'Then, again, they came out on 
don't waut them; there is no-'plains, or high and extensive 
thing but a lutch to the front/downs, where was descried the 
door.” innmense flock rolling along, as it 

‘This was worse and worse, and were, over the grassy level like a 
the great man clapping the only cloud, or a low fog before the 
thing like a table in the room shepherd, always on the move, 
aguinst the door, and shoving a and grazing as they went. There 
heavy box against that, resolved is something pasturally grand in 


e 
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the idea of these numerousflocks,|a grace of motion, a conscious 
ali daily radiating from one cen-/enthusiasm of freedom and 
tral circle of homesteads, andistrength, that the steed of the 
erazing in profound calm through wilderness only displays. 
the silent and boundless waste,! ‘“Whosecare these fine horses?” 
returning at evening to their'would ask David, and ‘ Yours 
resting-place, and soon from day sir,” was lonald's reply. Everand 
to day, and from yenr to year, anon, a huge herd of wild cattle 
rwelling serencly into living ex- would run startled at their ap- 
panses of affluence. proach, and, led by a number 
David Macleod soon found that of stupendous bulls, dash with 
it would require weeks to takea crashing fury and thundering 
survey of his possessions, and he hoofs through the dark bush of 
contented himself with finding wattle, or the green hopscrub, 
the fragment explored allorderly and away in the limitless woods, 
and prosperous. Strychnine had “Whose are these, Donald?” 
now decimated the dingoes, or|‘‘ Your's, sir.” 


wild dogs, the squatters had 
driven back the natives, and a 
profound peace brooded over 
these wild realms of pastural 
riches. Readers, lift up your 
imaginations; spread them out 
on their broadest pinions, and 
conceive the Squatter occupying 
the county of Kent, or Surrey for 
his run, at a rate, including 
licenee-fee, and head-money, ot 
rome fifty pounds a-year, and 
vou form a tolerable idea of the 
Squatter's domain; a domain 
which this country has so bounti- 


Ever and anon, on some lonely 
upland, a tlock of kangaroos 
would turn their tal] heads, gaze 
silently a moment, and lea 
rapidly away. Anon, thousands 
of wild fowl rose with a stunning 
rush and thunder, from a rarely- 
visited swamp, and myriads of 
pets, wild Dine ins and other 
yirds, glanced in the tree-tops, or 
saluted you with their quaint 
cries. To David's wondering 
iniud, it appeared likc some 
chapter of romance, hke some 
hidden kingdom reserved for 


fully consigned to him, and per- some groat prince, and stocked 
ceive why he should so fervently! with everything that could enrich 
desire to bold it for ever. the table, fill the purse, and 
Ever and anon, as he gol eUPE the most bouudicss pas- 
lowed the indefatigable Donald, sion for the chace. Le returned 
through far-off valleys, where it to his station an immensely 
vould require acompass todirect greater man, in his own estitna- 
the stranger, a troop of beautiful tion, thau he even was before. 
horses would turn, gaze at them Jlere, one of these days he 
for a moment, and then with would come and build a castle 
flying tails and manes, and snort- befitting hie own importance, @ 
ing nostrils, bound away with very palace of the wildurneas, 
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Around him he found at some'apartment of the ani that faleing 
twenty or thirty miles distance,; his eyes, he saw a strange an 

other aristocrats of the wild. startling figure standing motion- 
These were, most of them, half- less before him. He had heard 
pay officers, medical men, or some one enter, but supposing it 
awyers, who had found it slow the cook, had not even given him 
work in Europe, and had just a glance. The man, if man it 
been drawn to Victoria by fame,,were, stood tall, gaunt, and clad 
in the very nick of time, when the in a rude, coarse, green jacket, 
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crisis had swept away the original 
race of squatters — the veritable 
ijoncers of the wilderness — and 
eft them their places on the 
Casiest possible terms, ‘These 
gentlemen’s hope and expecta- 
tion had been, not the achieve- 
ment of great fortunes, but that 
of an easy and care-frec life, a 
rural peace and plenty, and a 
wider horizon for their children. 
}Jut a more wondrous fate was in 
reserve forthem. ‘They thought 
they had bought merely an old 
limp, but it was the genuine 
miracle- machine of Aladdin. 
‘They dreamed only of being 
gentlemen graziers, and they 


ragged and soiled. A belt round 
his waist showed a brace of large 
pistols, his left hand held upright 
asa supportalong gun. On his 
head was a slouching brown 
wide-awake, and an enormous 
beard buried the lower half of 
his face. It was a face that 
seemed shaped to inspire horror; 
long, bony, and withered; tanned 
by sun and breeze into a maho- 
guny hue, and from the deep 
sunken sockets, his eyes gleamed 
fiery, yet still and fixed with a 
spectral eapression on the squat- 
ter. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed 
David, “and what is your busi- 
ness?” 


sprung up at once, the lords and ; 
princes of a new empire. , “Justice!” said the man, with 
Several of these had made a a singular emphasis. 
morning ride of thirty or fifty, “Justice! And why came you 
miles tu call on their new neigh- here? Who has wronged you?” 
hour; and David felt that they’ “You!” retorted the man, and 
were of a caste, an education, an the fire gleamed more fiercely in 
intelligence, far beyond his own his eyes, but he moved not a 
homespun actuality. How was limb, nora muscle. 
he to put himself upon a due! “Me! Now, Heaven help met 
footing with them? The upshot: I never saw you before,” said than 
of hia reflections was, what it evidently alarmed David. He 
only could be-—a big, fine bouse, looked hastily round, as if for 
and a gorgeous equipage. | assistance ; but Donald Ferguson 
It wae while meditating deeply was out in the woods, and the 
on these future glories one sum. cook was in the distant kitchen; 
mer’s forenoon, alone in theinner if ho shouted he would never 
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hear him. He glanced out of the To slay, as mine were slain; to 
front window; all was silent and crush, as mine were crushed; to 
basking without, The sun blazed burn, as mine were burnt; and to 
and glanced on the little lake, give a loose to vengeance, be- 
and nota living thing seemed to cause it is the only thing which 
stir. Ile cast a look out at the has flourished with me. I once 
side window near him. He could had kindly — O! most kindly — 
see far down the slope, where lay feelmgs; tears, prayers, and 
the shadow of the woods: but all|decds of eager devotion for the 
was motionless and soundless as, suffering. 1 thought that 1 was 
atmidnight. A feeling of faint-|born to win my way to success. 
ness and desperation came over)l believed that a bigh heart anda 
him; he would have shouted, but,clean hand conld and would 
the fear of the man’s firearmsisnatch a blessing. But men and 
kept him silent. |a froward luck dragged me down. 
“You never saw me before?” Except fiom two honest rude 
said the uncouth and gloomy (creatures, out of my own family 
figure. ‘‘No! this man you never I never received aid or kindness. 
saw. This blasted, withered,, The world would have meadevil, 
cursed, and deforined frame you and itis done, Dut David Mac- 
never saw. It was before the leod what are you? Men say you 
thunder-bolt bad fallen on me; are religious? Is it religion to 
before the scourge of misery had take a man's all fora few hundred 
consumed me, and the vengeance , pounds, whenthat all may short] 
of blood and massacre pall uesoiie aprince’s heritage? Loo 
stamped the devil upon me.,round on this lordly scene. Who 
Then you saw me, then — young, made this place?” 
strong, full of hope, happy ‘God Almighty,” said the con- 
though fighting with the frightful founded Squatter. 
odds of life, because there stood; “God and Tom Scott,” said 
precious ones beside me to cheer the stranger. “God ei eed 


me on, Then you saw Tom/raised these hills, spread these 
Scott.” valicys, planted these everlast- 
“Tom Scott!” ling forests, vaulted over them 


“Yes; ‘Tom Seott. Listen! I yon glittering sky; and, where- 
am a blighted and blasted tree. fore? Thata canting hypocrite; 
In all the world of forests for a craven, demure, and ruthless 
thousands of leagues round us, oppressor might revel in them, 
there stands no such epectre of and vaunt himself in them? ‘Tom 
the woods as stauds here. On me Scott built these houses, planted 
there remains no leaf; in my these gardens, enclosed these 
veins circulates no sap of life. 1 pastures, and raised these flocks 
sm rooticss, tranclilens heart- and herds front a mere handful 
loss, and yet I live, and for what? to ten thousand, and was that, 
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think you, of no more value than appeared, he had never been 
the deficient balance of a paltry seen here nor anywhere near 
hundred or two of pounds?” here. His fame, as a merciless 
The man raised slowly and pursuer of the natives, was un- 
steadily the long gun from thelrivalled; but no one could say 
ground, and lowering its muzzle) that he had seen him anywhere, 
towards the stupified Squatter, David Macleod returned has- 
said, ‘David Macleod, one little tily to town. The glory and 
crooking of my fore-finger, and'beauty of his giant estate had 
you are in eternity. In vain will departed. The image of Tom 
then be all your sé¢raped-up Scott reigned there in intensest 
riches, in vain all these lordly horror. East and west, through- 
woods and hills, in vain All your out the colony, millions of acres 
flocks and herds, your houses, spread their bosoms to the sun, 
and your parchments. But | with all their hills, woods, waters, 
lower once more my piece, give and living things, which owned 
one more moment, and say — him for master, but David 
Justice!” , Macleod never approached them; 
“As God lives, Tom Scott,”' for Tom Scott might be there. 
cried the terrified man, hiseyes Years went on; wealth rolled 
almost starting from his head, inupon himin torrents; and, as 
and his hand put out as if to if fortune would visit him and his 
avert the threatened deed, “I brethren of squatterdom with 
will do all. — Help! help! in her wildest wonders, it was dis- 
God's name, help! Murder!” covered that the colony was one 
shouted he, suddenly from the great region of gold. Gold was 
side- window des¢rying three everywhere. Its earth, its rocks, 
horsemen approaching thehonse; its nvers, were all teeming with 
and, darting tothe window, which gold! Thousands upon thou- 
was open, gave one more frantic sands rushed from all the ends of 
ery, and sank senseless on the the earth to snatch a share in the 
oor, jmarvellous booty; and suddenly 
When the Squatter came to the value of the squatters’ pos- 
himself again, he cried, ‘Stop sessions jumped up five and ten- 
him! hold him! for worlds, don't fold in value. No longer were 
let him escape!” boiling-down establishments re- 
‘Let who escape?” asked two'quisite to keep down the as- 
or three voices, amongst which tonishing increase of the flocks, 
was that of the cook. and yield some tolerable return 
“Whol why, Tom Scott, to be'from them. No longer bubbled 
sure. He was here this minute;|those huge cauldrons into which 
where is he?” and he rushed out the mangled limbs of whole 
to see. Nobody had seen Tom hecatombs of sheep were thrown 
Beott. Since the day that he dis- | daily and hourly, and seethed 
23 
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down for their fat. There were 
hundreds of thousands of hungry 
mouths in the colony, ready to 
consume, and of hands full of 
strangely-gathered gold to pay 
liberally for them. 

These wanted, moreover, bul- 
locks and horses to draw up pro- 
visions to the swarining diggings, 
and carry down the gold, — to 
prosecute the incessant traffic in 


the towns, and the speeding of 


escorts and eager passengers. 
Sheep advanced from five shil- 
lings to twenty-five per head; 
oxen from twenty shillings to 
twenty pounds; horses from five 

ounds toseventyand a hundred. 

he amazed squatters stood as 
tonished at their own affluence 
Theirs, indeed, was the Midas 
touch which turned all to gold, 
without its ancient penalty. 
David Macleod calculated up his 
gains. Hic was now,in one quarter 
or another, master of fifty thou- 
sand sheep, ten thousand cattle, 
and two thousand horses. In 
stock on his stations he was 
actually worth more than a 
quarter of a million! What a 
metamorphosis! Can that great 
senator ever have been the little 
dirty boy of the Gallowgate ken- 
nel? Never in the world’s his- 
tory had there been so fabulous 
a period, out-fabling al) fable. 
The great patriarchs roaming on 
the vast plains of Mesopotamia, 
with their immense flocks, mul- 
tiplied and prospered by the 
express favour of heaven, can 
present no parallel of fortune 
with the squatters of Victoria’; 
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for they had no diggings to con- 
sume their mutton at sixpence 
per pound. Each party held their 
estates on equally cheap tenure, 
that is, just about for nothing; 
but the balaniée of profit was in- 
finitely in favour of the patriarchs 
of the antipodes. 

Job had seven thousand sheep, 
and three thousand camels, and 
five hundred yoke of oxen, and 
five hundred she-asses, and was 
a marvel of wealth amongst the 
ovine and bovine magnates of 
the east; but Job himself would 
have cut but a sorry figure 
amongst the wondrous men of 
the south Arabia Felix to Aus- 
tralia Felix? — a sandbank toa 
ioabeagie Never since the world 
vegan — under no régime of a 
most propitious Providence — 
had mortal men been thus, with- 
out any merit or demerit, fore- 
thought or sagacity of their own, 
so blessed and pressed, loaded 
and bedded, rained on in de- 
luges, and bolstered with bags 
of riches. Never again till the 
world winds uj its motley ac- 
counts of bankruptcies and beg- 
garies, monied plethora and 
coffers of Crocvsus, destitution 
and surfeit, will any nation con- 
tinue to pitchfork such piles of 
por aee upon a knot of good 

onest men, astounded at their 
own greatness. 

But no state has its cntire ex- 
emptions from the shadow with 
the sun — the Bubbly Jock with 
the grandeur. As Tom Scott, 
with his one stern word— Justice ! 
stood suddenly beforcthestartled 
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David Macleod, so with the in- dogs, and sold mutton to tribes 
rushing multitude which bought of famishing men.” In vain! 
the squatters’ mutton, came a From the mexorable Fawkner 
new cry for the squatters’ land jand O’Shaughnassey came the 
Those who had gold wanted|ominous and repeated echoes of 
homes; those who had homes — Tom Scott! 
wanted farms. ‘he cry was —| They stripped from the un- 
Land! land! and the squatters|fortunate squatters the glorious 
recoiled in terror befoieit. What! coats of other men’s merits, in 
those noble estates, those woous, | which they had so comfortably 
and mountains, and charming} wrapped themselves. True, there 
valleys all their own? ‘Those had not been many actual Tom 
lands yiclding millions of sheep Scotts, the story had been more 
at sixpence a-pound, and pad- commonplace, but not the less 
docks yielding hay at siasty and real. AsJames Montgomery says 
one hundred and twenty pounds of the Reformation — 
a-ton? Give them Eyer ey party ther, like Phosphor, led the con- 
ofthem? Reader, if government quering day, 
gave you the run of the Isle of His meck torerunners waned and pass’d 
Thanet to-morrow, would you} ene 
like to restore it the neat day, or So the early squatters, the real 
next year, or neat hundred years? pioneers and sufferers, had, for 
How much less, then, the whole the most part, passed away, and 
County of York? Believe me, the present generation were, in a 
ou would cling to it as to dear great degiece, the casy sons of a 
ife. No man could renounce, most wondrous fortune, who 
withouta pang, anda bitter one, reaped where other men had 
#0 glorious a domain, so vast and, sowed. Gentlemen amiable, and 
fuscinating a power. hospituble, and accomplished, 
Therefore the squatters hur- numbers of them, but sal veril 
ried into the legislative council,'they have had their reward. 
sud, in a serried phalanx of When they talk of compensation 
anxiety and indignation, de-,for the loss of land, Fawkner 
nounced the unreasonable de-!asks, Whose land? ‘The na- 
mands of multitudes clamorous tion’s? For their improvements, 
for land. There was raised a|/O’Shaughnassey reminds them, 
wild cry of “the hated squatters, that their tenure forbids them 
the injured syuattcrs, the squat-|to make any, except on the 
ters who had raised the flag of homestead, which they are al- 
enterprise, built the metropolis lowed to purchase, at a propor- 
of Melbourne, created the enorm- tionate price. When they talk 
ous wool-trade, sufferedunheard- of the injured squatters, the 
of miseries in the bush, driven Argus points to their enormous 
, out the natives, annihilated the wealth, and to the injured public. 
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When they bemoan themselves 
as the poor squatters, all the 
world laughs, andthe jolly rogues 
laugh in their own sleeves. 

ese are your new squatters, 
the autocrats of boundless wilds, 
the most favoured of all Fortune’s 
sons. May they lve a thousand 
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at which the stoamer stops on its 
way up or down the beautiful 
river, the weary traveller — who 
pene has been tearing through 

elgium via Ostend, anxious to 
do that country, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and perhaps Italy, 
in the smallest possible amount 


ears! But may it be still follow- of time — will, as he steps from 
ing their flocks in the van of the steamer, discover the modest 


settlement and civilisation. With 
the sound of advancing millions 
behind them, with the plough, 
the hammer, the shuttle, and the 
railroad,a hum of human activity 
and Pappines® and before them 
the pleasant wilderness, the 
calmly-pasturing flock, the wild 


portals of the above inn, and 
perchance, ifit be late, pass the 
night there. L[amnot, however, 
about to speak of its sleeping ac- 
commodation; but of is mid- 
day meal, to which I subscribe 
a small sum monthly; and of the 
circle, or rather ellipse of human 


majestic herd, and the neighing kind, which daily congregates 
troop of unlimited steeds, till the round that festive board. 
great continent of Australia shall The inn is kept by an elderly 
be the England of the south.'woman, who has been for many 
traversed by steam, surrounded ‘haat past in a state of widow- 
by busy fleets — vast, populous, hood. She is of a pleasant and 
mighty, and at peace. jocose disposition, albeit her 
voice is occasionally to be heard 
lin a loud key proceeding from 
ean a especially when an 
y mae undue delay occurs in the servin 
A GERMAN TABLE D'NOTE. of the ainnee. she is seconde 
Ovr table d’héte at the Golden by her niece, a very pretty little 
Plough is not an imposing one. specimen of German womankind ; 
The Gasthaus itself is not anim- who, with two handmaids (there 
por ent hostelry. It is on the arc no waiters) and an odd man, 
hine, but does not form part of who combines the dutivs of butler, 
the outworks of any of the large boots, and ostler, form all the 
and fashionable Rhenish cities, visible establishment. There 
which appear at first sight tobe are, to be sure, one or two 
composed entirely of hotels: hangers-on, whose duty does not 
neither is its name painted in seem to be oon defined. They 
enormous characters all over itsiare chiefly employed in trans- 
exterior, in various languages,/porting your luggage from the 
for the behoof of tourists. In the| steamer to the inn, or vice versé, 
Rhein Strasse of our quiet town, and hanging about the stables. 
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making themselves generally! sitting on the benches which, ar- 
useless. cording to old custom, are placed 
The Speise-Saal, or dining and| hy the door; or if the weather be 
coffec-room, fronts the street,/bad, standing round the stove, 
and does not present any parti-|for the most part smoking, chat- 
cularly distinctive features from|ting, and reading the small 
that of any other small German|single-sheet newspaper. The 
inn. It is ornamented, amongst! creater number of these indivi- 
other things, with a picture of! duals have been getting an appe- 
Cologne Cathedral, the effect of| tite by consuming divers glasses 
which is slightly marred by ajof beer at the various Bierwirth- 
clock-dial of large dimensions|schafts inthe town. By the wa 
being placedexactlyinthemiddle|the amount of small beer (all 
of the painting. A strong odour! malt liquor is small heré) some 
of stale tobacco smoke and soup|Germans manage to imbibe, is 
pervades the apartment; a sup-jcalculated to impress a stranger 





ply of the former being kept up 
with great assiduity by the majo- 
rity of the guests. 

Tie company does not much 
resemble that which is to be 
found at the great tables d’hote 
of the principal Rhine hotels 
Comparatively few English, 
armed to the tecth with Murray’s | 
Hand-books, Panoramas of the 
Rhine, Sketch and Conversation 
Books, uglies, and — by the fair 
much loved — mushroom hats 
of portentous dimensions, make 
their appearance in this place. 


with considerable astonishment. 
Some of the Bonn students have 
been known to swallow two or 
three gallons in the oe of 
an evening, apparently without 
much difficulty. . 

In the course of events the 
soup has made its appearance 
und we are seated. At the hea 
of the table has sat from time im- 
memorial an old gentleman of 
vreat importance, Chamberlain 
to the Durchlaucht, or Serene 
Highness, in whose principality 
the town is situated. The Herr 


The greater part of the society Cammerrath is a very Lord 
is formed of inhabitants of the Chesterfield and Brummel com- 
town, some of whom have dined bined, in point of ceremony and 
at the Golden Plough regularly deportment. He is not, however 
for twenty years past. Occasional I grieve to say, invariabl treated 
travellers, mostly natives, join with that reverence and respect 
the circle, which is not unfre- which are due to his years and 
quently brightened by a military pean by certain of the younger 
uniform or two. ranches of the society; nay, he 
About one o'clock (the hour of is occasionally made the butt, or 
dinner) the habitués are to be vehicle for the “chaff” of a pon- 
seen strolling in, singly, or by derous and Germanic charac 
twos and threes; if it be fine, of certain members of the | 
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profession, who are among the| froin a wound received at Ligny: 
constant frequenters of mine|a mild, quiet, and amiable gentle- 
hostess’s board. Next to the}/man. I ought to have given him 
Chamberlain sits the HerrDoctor precedence in the list, but his 
Stolberg Lozengefels, who has more obtrusive brother officer 
practised medicine in the town first forced himself on my recol- 


with good repute for many years 
past. This personage is invari 
ably the first to arrive at the 


Golden Plough, and the last to! 


depart. He is ofa taciturn mood, 
and when not engaged at dinner, 
is always to be seen ma favomite 
chair in the corner, reading the 
yaper, On the other side, the 
ferrCammerrath is supported hy 
un gentleman who hold» the im 
sortant position of distuct judge 
His personal appearance always 
reminds me of an elephant. He 
bas large ears and oinall grey 
eyes; a slow or solemn manne! 
of moving himpelf, and a massive 
proboscidifurm character of 
mouth, which is heightened by a 


pair of large promment mous ,smoke 


tachios, by no means impressing 


the judicial character on English! 


eyes. The judge, moreover, af 
fects a gallant demeanour to 
wards the fair sex, and especially 
the 


von Dounerblitz, a retired un- 
wounded officer of the Prussian 
service. ‘The captain is tremen- 
dously perpendicular in his car- 
riage, an ey eda his leisure, 
when not talking very loud, 
chiefly in twirling his moustache, 
which is strongly developed. In 
contrast with flis militaire is an 
old major, on half-pay, lame 





retty niece before men | 
toned, Another important mem-jfact, a Margate ty which 
ber of the Tafel is the Captain 


lection. Then comes a knot of 
the aforesaid avocats, as they are 
ealled. These are remarkable for 
clinying together with great per- 
tinacity; they are always to be 
seen in a cluster, cither before 
dinner or supper, in the bheer- 
houses or pcorambulating the 
riverside. ‘They are, for the most 
part, of a hyely temperamcnt, 
and are not particular about cra 
vatsinhot weather. Neat to my- 
sclf for some tine sat the young 
Count von Dibsdurtt, who, t eae 
reputed very rich, invariably 
dined here at the cost of about a 
shilling; he wore spectacles, 
ntudicd a great deal, was ad- 
dicted to salad, and did not 
a rare and remarkahle 
exception amongst the habitues 
of the Golden Plough. ‘he 
Count, however, was occasionally 
to be seen driving about ina 
vehicle of an unpretending na 
ture — strongly resembling, m 
fad 
been discarded as past service — 
but which, as it chased the gi- 
lence froin our quiet streets never 
failed to arrest the attention of 
the rare passer-by, who stopped 
to gaze upon it as an equipage of 
linportance, 

t the lower end of the table 
are to be found the occasional 
arrivals; notably a venerable 
Herr Geheimrath, who makes his 
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appearance about twice a-week 
on some business, drinks a bottle 
of wine at dinner, takes a cup of 
coffee immediately afterwards, 
and departs by the next steamer. 
Should he, meanwhile, be so for- 
tunate as to get hold of a new- 
comer, he never fails to inflict 
upon him his standard anecdote 
of the circumstances under which 
he had once been addressed by 
Napoleon the First, when that 
potentate appeared at Diissel- 
dortt. ‘ 

We have reason to believe, 
where we sit (and indeed the 
uvocat Spitznase once elicited as 
much), that the Emperor’s man- 
ner was not altogether flattering 
to Herr Geheimrath; but that 
makes no kind of difference in 
the story. Stray Inglishmen 
drop in, and generally make a 
point of ordering expensive wines 
for dinner — a great mistake 
when the table wine is of drink- 
able quality. He usually finds 
the chief difference to be in the 
ie and name, and our ordinary 
thine wine was of the charac- 
teristic good vintage of the dis- 
trict. 1 remember one of my dear 
countrymen, wishing to study 
the varicty of wines at call, taking 
up, a8 he supposed, the Wein- 
karte; but, after puzzling for a 
long time amongst an inex- 
plicable list of names, it was ex- 
plained to him that the said carte 
was nothing but the almanack, 
which being a Catholic one, had 
x long row of saints’ names 
written in the German character, 
and appearing to this thirsty con- 
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noisseur to be a catalogue of 
things vinous rather than spi- 
ritual. 

The calling out of the militia 
of the district causes dire con- 
fusion at the Grast-haus, sudden 
increase of cares to the hostess, 
dismay to the cook, and per- 
plexity, not unrealised by pas- 
sages of excitement, to the Hebes 
of the establishment. Besides the 
regular table d’hote, there is 
now another long table, occupied 
by the mass of these defenders of 
their country. The irruption of 
the said sons of Mars is not alto- 
gether agreeable, even to the 
members of our usually quiet 
coterie; not but what the warriors 
are of a polite and amiable na- 
ture: nevertheless, the undue 
number of diners in the room, 
tends somewhat to render it close 
and suffocating, besides causing 
considerable delay in the serving 
of the viands; the fumes of to- 
bacco assume the density of a 
London fog, and one’s emergence 
to a purer atmosphere is delayed 
by the missing of hat and stick 
from the accustomed peg, and 
their discovery, after toilsome 
search, buricd under a pile of 
helmets, foraging-caps, swords, 
belts, cloaks, and other military 
appurtenances, 

Ithough I was far from being 
le in favour of home- 
abits, and soon grew reconciled 
to many of the customs of the 
country, I never could divest my- 
self of the conviction that it 
would not be amiss if they were 
to change ouc’s knife and fork 
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once or twice in the course of the settecs, or we wend our way 
long and complex proceedings of home to drink it there. 

the dinner-table. I never learnt I pass the window about an 
to appreciate the flavour which a hourafterwards; DoctorStolberg 
fishy fork gives to blanc-mange, Lozengefels is sitting in his fa- 
for example: your true German vourite corner, quietly perusing 
would use his knife under the cir- the Kolner Zeitung; the clephan- 
cumstances. tine judge is smoking a long pipe 


, ; with a porcelain bowl, and be- 
misieal pesfocmantor with whigh teen the pals is plaguing with 
we are not unfrequently favoured. | POM! al badinage the pretty 
Soon after the beginning of din- 

ner, unearthly sounds make 

themselves heard outside the 

pad bbe gradually teaghes DISPUTED IDENTITY. 
themselves into some waltz or ; : : 
operatic selections performed by | ee I heer . a , | roe 
2 harp, clarionct, and bassoon) oe eee ee eter ar twtok. 
the bassoon usually having ali C°tt#ee, in a village in Warwick- 
its own way. Sometimes also we | shire. nee bi > farm ahd ne 
are favoured with the piesence of |", bh mo fa, ly: pe 'b 1 ue 
a youth who carries an accordion ' 78 her family: but at harvest 
of portentous dimensions out of and hay-time she worked in the 
which proceeds, a vague and: Helds, and what she earned was 
amhmatic harmony; one ie ex. .% great help. She had a good 
pected generally to reward these MAY children; but one way or 
performances with a small dona- other, they all died except me 


é and my brother. I think I should 
sen . six pfennigs, or one half: ;have gone like the rest; if it had 


‘not been for a neighbour's son, 

The music being ended, andjnamed George, who was most 
the soup, leathery boiled beef, uncommon kind to me, he helped 
fried potatoes, literally melted-!my mother nurse me when | was 
butter, herring-cutlets, sour-/illofafever, and he was good to 
kraut — not to be thought of,me ever after. He was some ycars 
without a shudder — pudding, older than me, and what made 
roast fowl], roast mutton or beef, himtake to me, lam sure I can- 
cheese, and fruit, having been not tell; but that I should love 
severally disposed of, we suc- bim in return is no wonder at all. 
cessively, or, as is the case with | worshipped him, and that is the 
the avocats, simultaneously, rise only word to use for it. He used 
from the table. Cigars are to tell me no and of stories about 
duced on all hands —the black robbers and wild beasts; but 
coffee is sipped at side tables or above all about battles. He used 
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to make me windmills, and boats,|grew desponding and unhappy: 
and kites, and gave me endless;He used to talk to me a great 
balls of string and knives; butideal, but I could only feel very 
what I cared for most of all, was, sorry for him, could say nothing 
that he let me follow him about to comfort him. Ilis mother, poor 
wherever he went, and take his body, saw that all was not nght, 
dinner to him out in the fields, and feared he would take after 
and sent me on all his errands. I his father, she used to preach to 
felt very proud to go; for I would him out of the catechism, and tell 
have laid myself down under his | him, it was his duty to be content 
feet if he had wanted me. Though in the state of life to which he 
I was quite alittle chap, he used’ was born; it was all very good, 
to talk to me as if | were his but not suitable to his case. He 
equal. He told me how he hated hated his occupation, and yet, 
a dull country life, and how he, oddly enough, it was only in his 
longed to go away, and to seck work he seemed tofind any relief. 
his fortune in distant parts He He did as much as three men, 
would have enlisted for asoldier, and then asked for more. 
if it had not been for his mother, Well, the truth must come out 
who would have brokenherheart. at last — George turned poacher. 
She was a meek good woman,|Poaching is a breach of the law 
who had been tyrannised over by ofthe land. I say no more about 
a brutal husband, who had been that: but I believe myself, that 
poor toa gentleman. He broke entlemen who have a regular 
is neck, trying to break in a'licence to shoot, and who pre- 
vicious horse. Although, being'serve their own game, have not 
drunk at the time, 1t was his own half the enjoyment in a whole 
fault, the gentleman pensioned | season's shooting, that there is 
the widow; so that George hadjin one night’s good poaching. 
all the money he carned for hin- However, you see poaching has 
self, H{e did not take after his this drawback ;—the fellows who 
father; but held himself aloof take to poaching, leave off honest 
from the other fellows in the hard work; they slink out of day- 
village, and never set foot inan light, and haunt public-houses, 
ale-house — not from pride, but and take to low idle habits of 
because he took pleasure inother every kind. The love of adven- 
ings. He was always studying ture kills the habit of steady- 
one thing orotherevory leisure going industry. They would do 
‘fmoment, especially he tried to capitally out in the Australian 
pick up allhecouldaboutbattles, bush, or at the diggings; but 
and he used to draw plans of they plaguethe lifeoutof ehurch- 
. battles upon an old slate. wardens, overseers, constables, 
At last a change came over and squires. So they make a mesa 
him — a sort of fever — and he of it, and get into trouble: which , 
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is a pity, for yon would not be- Things went on in this way for 
lieve what fine, likely young fel- some months. George’s mother, 
Jows many of them are to begin who had always been ailing, fell 
with. into a kind of waste, and the doc- 
George, for his part, was too|tors said she could not last long. 
proud, and respected himself too need ds was always a good son, 
much, to fall into disreputable and he watched and waited on 
ways. Ile never would take me his mother like a woman. He 
with him; though, when I saw'would not have had her know 
him preparing his tackle, andlanything of his going out at 
cleaning his gun, Ll used to beg nights for the world; and, though 
very hard that he would let inc it was well known in the village, 
go; but he was always quite stern the neighbours had too much 
and resolved. However, he used good feeling to tellher. George 
to let me help him take care of was greatly cut up by his mo- 
his things, and I was very proud ther’s illness, but he told me that 
to do that. We made a hiding- when she was taken he would not 
place under some furze bushes, stay in the place a day, but would 
where no keepers would think of go for a soldier. I nearly broke 
looking, and where everything my heart when he said this, but 
could be kept quite dry. I had he comforted me by saying, that 
the charge of his dog, too — a he would send for me, and we 
knowing sensible brute, who should share our fortune to- 
loved the sport as much as his gether. But this was not to be. 
master: he was a strong Ican; 
hata cross-bred dog, with long! g 
air and a feather tail; he knew, edition into the woods of Lord 


as well as we did that he must }. 

: ; apelcurry, where there was to 
keep quiet during the day; and,.p0'n bhattue the next day. Of 
one eee Bue ny beat course all the keepers were on 
to 'tice him, I could never oe ‘the alert, but that was a tempta- 
upon him to have a game of PHY: tion rather than not. (ieorge 
As ae = ies ee oP asked me to be with his mother 
ner, ne would curl jumse™ 43P: for that evening, and to read to 
with his nose under his tail, and 10. t6 kee Pe fron aakin 

o off to sleep as sensible as a uostions. | consented; though 


ristian; he knew that his 
; é ~ tf would much rather have gone 
master would give him exercise’ Vi tie party. & 


enough at night. We had made | 

a place for him to live in under; J saw George go away, and 
the bushes close by where the|then went to the cottage of his 
tackle was kept, and we knew; mother, to whom ] told a natural 
that nobody could meddle with it|story to account for hia absence. 
so long as he was there. She soon grew weary of the read- 


Onenight a party of men asked 
eorge to head them on an ex- 
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ing, and talked and maundered | me from doing mischief to myself 
on about former days, before she or any one else. 

was married, and about her first) There lived in the town a very 
meeting with her husband, and clever man, who was looked up 
how much he was in love with to as a sort of prisoner’s friend; 
her, and whata good husband he forifa man got into trouble, Mr. 
had bc en before he was ledastray Messent was always ready to 
by bad company. 1 was thinking!take his part; and he often got a 
of George; but [ was a good! prisoner off, when there had not 
listener, and remained with her seemed a chance in the world for 
till she went to bed, and then I him. We all went to him and 
went home Early the neat morn-jtold him our case. He spoke 
ing I was awakened by bad news:'kindly, and seemed to be very 
there had beena sap ate affray [Ory about George and the 

| 


with the poachers the night be-'other men. He talked of the 
fore; one of Lord Capelcurry’s' game laws in a way that was a 
keepers was killed, and another 1eal comfort to us, and we went 
seriously wounded. All the home in better heart. All the 


poachers had made their escape village joined to help to pay the 


except George, who had been 
taken, and was dreadfully hurt 
The news spread hke wildfire; 
the constables were abroad; 
three of the poachers were se- 
eured, but the others managed to 
find safe hiding. It was im- 
possible to keep the news from 
Gseorge’s mother, and you may 
fancy the misery it caused. I was 
nearly frantic, aud walked all the 
way to the gaol in the next town, 
which was fifteen miles off, in the 
hopes of seeing George. Ot 
course J] was not admitted, but 1 
learned that he was in the in- 
firmary, and his wounds were 
doing well, I was nearly mad. 
I could have beaten down the 
gates to get at him; and when I 


money for the defence. After 
Mr. Messent had been admitted 
to see the prisoners, he drove 
over to our village to collect 
evidence and examine witnesses. 
He called to see George’s mo- 
ther. Ile brought her a message 
trom her son. He brought mea 
kind word from him too. Alto- 
eether he kept up our spirits 
wonderfully. 

When, at last, the assizes came 
on, George was recovered enough 
to take his trial. All the prisoners 
were found guilty, and George 
was declared to be the one who 
fired the shot that had been the 
actual cause of the gamekeeper’s 
death, ‘lhe judge, in his ad 


dress, declared it to be one of 


waa turned awny, |] thought I the most aggravated cases hehad 
would set the town on fire to re- ever tried, and culled upon the 
venge him. Some friends of the prisoners to rejoice in the lenity 
other men who had been taken of the sentencc; which was, that 
were very kind to me, and kept George was to be transported for 
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the term of his natural life, and Sir Robert Palmer, and -I was 
all the others for fourtcen years. promoted by Squire Munsford to 
I saw George once — for one mo- his place. This was considered 
ment. 1, and the friends of the a great piece of good luck, and 
other prisoners were allowed to so it was; but you see, | onl 
stand in the yard as they were! cared for one thing in this world, 
conveyed to the van. I sprangiand that was, to save money 
forwards and grasped one of Ins! cnough to be able to join George 
hands: he saidcheerfully, “‘Good' across the water. 1 went home 
bye, old fellow; we will mect;}sometimes to see my father and 
again.” mother at the old pice: My 
George's mother never looked | brother — I told you I had one — 
up again: she died before the! did not turn out comfortably, and 
week was out. The gang of!ended by running away to sea; 
poachers was entirely broken up,!so I had to help the old people, 
and Lord Cape ey and his, which le me from saving 80 
keepers had their hares andiinuch as | might otherwise have 
partridges in peace. The i cepurs  llone. One time, when I was 
had killed George’s nog but I'down there, I heard a rumour 
gathered together all the odd that George had escaped from 
matters that had belonged to. the gang of convicts, and had got 
him, and which nobody disputed clear off along with two others, 
with me. Iltheu turned my back sfter killing the overseer. This 





upon the place where | had lived, 
and went to seck for work else- 
where. 

1 might have been then about 


statement had made the round of 
the newspapeis; yet, Botany Bay 
was so far off, no one could 


rightly tell whether te believe 
sixteen. The gardener at Squire this or not: but eve who 
Munsford's had married my mo- had known him wished George 
ther’s sister; #0 | went there first,/ well; and, after 1 bad been gar. 
1o seeif he could give mea place.‘dener it might be about ten 
It was ten miles on the other side'years, Madam Muneford died, 
of the alee where all these and the Squire broke up his 
things had taken place. Both be establishment and went to live in 
and my aunt received me very another part of England. 

kindly. I was made under-gar- Iwas icftm charge of the place 
dener and helper to my uncle: it with a man under me, to keep the 
was a good place, and I lived grounds in order; and an old 
there for five years. My uncle servant was left in the house. 
was a Scotchman, and he took After Squire Munsford's death — 
pains with my learning; for he which followed that of his wife in 
was a man of some education a couple of years — the place 
himself. Attheend of that time came into the market to be sold; 
Le went to be head-gardener to and tho estate was divided inte 
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lots, some of which went with the examination of documents, and 
house, and others separate. A comparing of deeds, ~ Major 
oe many alae came to view Rutherford (as George’s Double 
the house; but for some it was was called), became the owner 
too large and for others too of the house and certain lots of 
small, and from one cause or!land lying around: a nice com- 
other it remained a couple of!pact little property it was. The 
years unlet. One morning as I' furniture was old-fashioned, and 
was mowing the lawn, 1 saw a would have fetched nothing ata 
poe travelling carriage stop sale; but it suited the house, and 
efore the gate. A gentleman was convenient as well as appro- 
who was inside beckoned me to’'priate. This was taken at a small 
come to him. I went; but when'valuation, and thus, ata stroke, 
I reached the window I nearly Major Rutherford took his place 
dropped down with surprise, for amongst the county gentry. Be- 
I surely believed it was George fore they departed, I was called 
himself I saw before me. into the room and received the 
The gentleman took no notice offer to become Major Ruther- 
of my looks, but quictly asked, if, ford’s bailiff. The lawyer — who 
he could be shown over the’ had been Squire Munsford’s man 
house? — he had a card to view; of business — said he had re- 
it. He alighted, and I walked be-| commended me; but I did not 
hind him like a person in a'think that had anything to do 
dream: the more I looked at the with my ad bey eens Ever since 
stranger the more perplexed IJ I had heard of George’s escape, I 
was with the resemblance. Heihad felt unsettled in my grand 
was evidently a military man, purpose; and now, though I 
and had the mark of a sabre-cut could not make the Major out to 
across his forehead. He ad- my satisfaction, 1 felt quite con- 
dressed me as a perfect stranger, tent to stop with him. 
and asked many questions which! If Thad expected the Major to 
I answered without well knowing'be like what I recollected of 
what I said. That George should, George, I was much mistaken: 
have become a gentleman and/a0 was like George certainly; but 
ride in his carriage was quite/it was (rcorge possessed by a 
likely enough; but I felt sure devil: all the gloomy, moody dis- 
that, however grand he might be- content, which had overshadowed 
come, he would never chauge to- bim in the latter days of our in- 
warda me. At last he drove away, tercourse, seemed to be hardened 
and I did not know whether to and exaggerated in the Major 
feel glad or sorry. into a bitter grinding sense of 
A few days afterwards he re- wrong and injustice. He had 
ed, accompanicd by a man evidently lived a stormy adven- 
,. Of business; and, after much turous life; and, although he had 


a 
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conquered fortune and position, (the rector, and the great scandal 
yet he was scornful and con-/of the county-side. But the 
ital dialeg — unthankful one crowning act of his unpopularity 
might say — for all the comforts was, that, ata supper which he 
and advantages he had won in gave to the tenants and farmers 
his battle of life. It was under-|on his estate, he announccd his 
stood that he was a gentleman by /intention of nut preserving his 
birth, of good though decayed! game, and gave them all free per- 
family; that he had entered the mission to kill whatever they 
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East India Company’s service 
when very young, and had won, 
his promotion by beading more , 
thau one forlorn hope. The meaus 
by which he had obtained his 
furtune was not cractly known, 
but men in those days always 
made their fortunes in the Last. 
The neighbouring gentlemen all 
called upon him; but his opinions 
and theirs clashed at all points: 
they were all good steady church 
and king men, tories of the old 
school. The Major had brought 
home with him startling political 
notions about reform im parlis- 
incut, and extension of the suf- 
frage, which he propounded with 
a reckleas audacity that nearly 
sent some of his most respectable 
visitors into fits of apoplexy. Ile 
also took the earliest opportunity 
of quarrelling with the rector of 
the parish, who was a magistrate 
as well asa clergyinan; and, in 
that capacity, Tad committed 
three men for some trifling tres- 
ey upon his own property. The 

lajor declared that this was a 
most unchristian proceeding, and 
refused to attend eburch; the 
large family pew in the ansetl 
village church consequently re- 
mained untenanted Suuday after 
Suuday, to the intense disgust of, 


found on their own Jand. 

This proceeding was in such 
direct opposition to the customs 
of the county, that the gentry 
looked upon it as a reflection 
upon them, and resented it ac- 
cordingly. They allcutthe vn 
and spoke of him ag an infidel, a 
Jacobite, anda revolutionary de- 
mocrat. The Major took all this 
with great indifference, aud 
secniGd: indeed, to enjoy ex 
asperating their prejudices. To 
his own tenants he made a kind 
but strictly just landlord, — all 
the fences, farm-houses, and 
buildings were kept in perfeet 
repair, the cottages of the la- 
bourers were rebuilt. He showed 
the greatest desire to make the 
eonililion of all who depended 
on bim as good as possible; but, 
in spite of the substantial bene- 
fits heconferred, he was anything 
but popular: he was too much of 
a reformer, and made no allow- 
ance for the natural unwilling- 
ness of men to walk in new ways. 
He liked to be in the opposition, 
and would any day ligve pre- 
ferred to fight for his own way, 
rather than obtainit uncontested. 

As for myself, I was much at- 
tached to him, partly for his own 
sake, and partly for the sake of 
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old times, which he so strangely 
brought back to me, though he 
never, by the most trivial word 
or deed recognised any former 
state of intercourse. year 
passed on without any remark- 
able occurrence; but then, there 
befel a curious adventure. The 
Major and I went to attend an 
agricultural dinner that took 
place in the neat town, which is 
a cathedial town. As we returned 
home, it was a bright moonlight 
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about. We did not the least in 
the world know where the keys 
were hept; but we were obliged 
to do something. After knoe ng 
up several wrong people, who di 

not bestow blessings upon us for 
our pains, we at length dis- 
eovered the clerk, and with some 
difficulty got him and his lantern 
into the street. The Major and 
he went together to the cathe- 
dral, and I remained with the gig. 
They soon returned, carrying 


night. The streets weredeserted, between them a young | irl, who 
everybody was in bed; but, as,cocmed to be dead. ey took 
we drove past the cathedral, | her into the house,and the clerk’s 
distinctly saw a figure at one of | wife came down-stairs ; lights ap- 
the lower windows, fluttering a peared in the various houses, 
handkerchief, and I fancied 1, whose inmates we had disturbed, 
heard a faint voice cry, ‘‘IIelp!” and night-capped heads were 
Ido not belicve in ghosts, but 1 popped out of the windows to see 
confess my heart beat thick. | what had happened. One or two, 
“Good heaven!” said the;more curious than the rest, came 
Major, “some one has been | into the street, to learn the rights 
buried alive, and is trymg to es-,of the case. As soon as the poor 
cape!” girl was suthiciently recovered to 
‘More likely some poor mad be able to speak, she told us that 
creature who has escaped fiom'she had come fromSutton-Cosely 
confinement, and has hidden her-'that day with a party of friends 
self thore.” 'fora day’s shopping, and to see 
Again we heard the cry of, the monuments in the cathedral. 
“Help!” |While she was looking at one of 
The Major sprang from the'the tombs, her party passed on; 
ig. I did not hke him to go and, when she turned round, sho 
alonc, but the horse was young saw them leaving the building. 
and spirited, and could not be She called, but no one heard: in 
left. her haste, her foot slipped, and 
The Major soon returned. “‘We' she fell down against a pillar, 
must finl out the sexton,” said and cut her brow, — before 
he, hastily; “it is a poor young she could rise, she heard the 
woman who has been locked in! ponderous doors clang together, 
by accident. She seems to be;and the key turn in the ise: At 
nearly mad with fear.” first she thought they would miss 
‘There was not a soul to beseen; ber and return: but time passed 
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on, and they didnotcome. She} 
beat against the door, but could 
make no one hear. Evening, 
closed in, she grew desperate at 
the prospect of reinaining there 
all night. The last thing she 
recollected was climbing to a 
window and breaking the glass 
to attract attention. Poot thing, 
it was no wonder she was 
frightened at the prospect of re- 
maining in that great dark loncly 
lace full of graves! Lshould not 
ave liked it nyself, 
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The Major decided that we 
would drive her home, Inte as it 
was, to save her friends further 
anxiety. She was well wrapped 
up, and we took her between us 
in the gig. 

She lived about five miles 
across the country, im an old 
moated farmhouse that had been 
once amauor-house, It vas now 
a dim ghostly-locking place, built 
of grey stone, and half unoc 
cupid. As we drove down the 
laue that led to the house, we saw 
ao nuinber of persony moving 
about in great excitement. The 
sound of our vehicle called some 
persons to the dour. Foremost 
among them was the farmer 
holding a candle above his head, 
and his other hand shading his 
eyes; behind him were the maid- 
servants. I could feel the poor 
girl shrink closer to us when be 
Appeared. 

“We have brought back your 
daughter, Mr. Byrne,” said the 
Major, speaking first. “We have 
becu so furtunate as to rescue 
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her from a very unpleasant situa- 
tion.” 

“Where hast thou been to, 
wench?” asked the father, stern- 
ly. “(so to bed with you, huzzy, 
— a pretty disgrace you are to 
your familv! And who may yon 
gentlemen be?” said he, turning 
upon us. “Wow doT know that 
you have not made up a story 
amongst vou, to get me to re- 
eeive the girl back when she may 
deserve no better than to be 
thrown out of the window?” 

The Major was struck dumb at 
such an address; but 1, to whom 
the brutal violent character of 
Farmer Byrne was well known, 
knew better how to deal with 
him. In a few words I made him 
understand that this sort of thing 
would not answer. Le subsided 
Into asurly civility, and gave us 
grudging thanks, that scemed to 
Choke hun in the utterance. On 
our road home [ told Major Rua- 
therford what ] knew about the 
farmer, — he was a savage brute, 
who had broken the heart of his 
wife by ill-usage, and was bid- 
ding fair to do as much for his 
daughter—a good, gentle, well- 
conducted girly a good daughter 
toanill father. I ppohe warmly 
in her praise; for! felt very sorry 
forthe poor thing when! thought 
of the beating she would be sure 
to get as soon as our backs were 
turned; but I was not prepared 
for the effect my words were to 
tuke. Before a month was over 
the Major came to me one day, 
and told me that he was going to 
be married to Farmer Byrne's 
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daughter. Without saying a 
word to me, he had made in- 


quiries about her; had seen her 
frequently, and partly from com- 
passion, and partly from love, 
he had gone ie length of pro- 
posing to her, and had been 
accepted. 

| was surprised, and not alto- 
gether pleased. Ile was so mixed 
up in my mind with George, that 
| could not separate the two, and 
I] could not bear to have any 
change in our relationship. He 
saw I was not pleased, and took 
some trouble to reconcile me to 
it. Of course, nothing that 1 
could say would alter the matter; 
s0 ] held my tongue, and they 
were married very quictly at the 
parish church by the obnovious 
rector. One good result followed 
this marriage; she persuaded her 
husband to begin to go to church 
again, and be friends with the 
rector. I was very glad of this; 
for their feud had been one cause 
that the neighbourhood held 
aloof from the Major, and 1 
wanted to see him take his right- 
ful position. His wife’s intluence, 
too, had a happy effect upon his 
temper and disposition. She sof- 
tened his bitter contradictory 
spirit, and showed so much good 
sense in her new position, that I 
ended by thinking that the Major 
had done the wisest act in his life 
when he married her. 

As to the poor girl herself, she 
brightened up under the in- 
fluence of happiness, and looked 

uite a new creature. It was the 
irst little glimpse of sunshine 
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she had ever known. She was 
far too humble to fret herself 
because the neighbouring ladies 
did not receive her into their 
ranks, and was far too much in 
love with her husband to care for 
anything else. They lived quite 
privately and quietly; and, at 
the end of eighteen months a 
little son was born, who filled 
up the measure of their content. 
One morning I had been to 
wait on the Major, to ask direc- 
tions about the drainage of an 
outlying meadow. He agreed to 
ride over with me to see what was 
doing, and we went out together 
at the back of the house, to go 
to the stables. As we were cross- 
ing the yard we saw a wild, ath- 
letic man, half gipsy, half tinker, 
standing ready to beg or to steal, 
as the occasion ottered. The 
Major had a horror of ibs Secale 
and beggars, and never showed 
them any mercy. All the penal- 
ties the law allows were always 
enforced; though no man had a 
kinder heart to all honest and de- 
serving poorthan he. IF had seen 
this tinker hanging about, the 
day before, in the village, and 
had warned him off. I was sur- 
rised to see him here, for the 
oldest beggars never ventured 
near the house. The Major 
roughly desired him to go away. 
The man looked at him with im- 
pudent, malicious eyes; and, 
coming nearer, said something 
in a low tone that | did not hear. 
To this, the Major only replied 
by threatening him with the ri- 
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i|ding-whip he beld in his hand; 
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the man replied insolently, and 
the blow descended across his 
face. Staggering and blinded, 
the man shook his fists at the’ 
Major, and said: 

‘Il know you, George Marston ; 
and I will do for you yet.” 

I started, as though a pistol 
had been discharged in ny ear. 
I looked at the Major; our eyes 
met; my glance fell beneath his, 
and I turned away. We neither 
of us made any remark; we might 
not have heard, for any sign we 
gave. The Major mounted his 
pony, and rode alone to the field; 
where he remained superintend- 
ing the workmen till dinner-time 
] was waiting for him when be re- 
turned. 

“Tfas anv one been to ask for 
me?” said he, as he dismounted. 

“No, sir,” repled the servant. 

“Stay and dine with us, Ben- 
son,’ said the Major, turning to 
me; and we went into the dining- 
room together. Mrs. Rutherford 
and the baby were there. The 
Major talhed to his wife, played 
with his child, and cat his dinner 
like a manu who enjoyed it. Isat 
stupified, and wondering what 
wasto come next. After dinner, 
the Major proposed to drive his 
wife andthe baby in a little forest 
carriage kept entirely for her use. 
She was delighted; and, as she 
took her place, I thought she 
looked prettier than I had ever 
sten her. She always had an 
innocent look, and a little air of 
rusticity that became her well. 
‘The Major's great calmness and 
indifference staggered me, and 
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did more to make me doubt m 
own convictions than a dozc 
denials. 

About an hour after the Majc 
had gone out, two men drove t 
the door in a post-chaise, an 
inquired for him. They wer 
strangers, but 1 knew they wei 
constables. I ordered them re 
freshments in the Major's room 
and, having seen them scate 
before the bread and cheese, 
went out to await the Major at 
turn of the road. Itold him, a 
indifferently as T could, not. te 
alarm his wife, and asked whethe 
he would choose to avoid them 
His cheek flushed as I spoke 
and a look, like one I ai) re 
membered of old, came into bi 
face, as he said: “No; let them 
do their worst.” Andthen, touch 
ing the pony with the whip, he 
drove on as calmly as though | 
had asked him what was to be 
done with a heap of stones. The 
constables came out at the sound 
of wheels, and with official stoli- 
dity presented their warrant. The 
Major glanced at the paper; and, 
shrupyipp his shoulders, said he 
was quite ready to go with them. 
His wife looked anxiously from 
one party to the other. 

“Jt is a summons to appear im- 
mediately before the mayistrates 
in the next town, to give evidence 
in a case of disputed identity. 
(ret my carpet- bag packed di- 
rectly, there's a good little 
woman; 1 shall not be home to- 
night.” 

She left the room, and he made 
no attempt to follow her, 
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“T am obliged to accompany: mit; and this accusation seemed 
these persons to the next town,” only the natural explanation of 


said the Major to me. ‘They 
are constables, come to take me 
onthe charge of being a returned 
convict. It is unpleasant; for 
innocent men have been hanged 
for their likeness to other people 
before now. However, [hope to 
establish my identity; I have a 
few marks to help me.” 

IIe spohe in a hard, dry, dis- 
tinct voice, as though every word 
were uttered with efort. J could 
not speak. 

“} expect to return to-mor- 
row,” continued he; “but if] am 
detained, IT will write to you. 
Keep Mrs. Rutherford from feel- 
ing uneasy, and use your own 
judgment in all things.” 

His wife entered, looking tear- 
ful and agitated. She hada pre- 
sentiment of evil. Tis lip gui- 
vered, as he bade her farewell; 
he grasped my hand, and sprang 
hastily into the post-chaise which 
was wilting. 

The Major did not return home 


the Major’s character. He in- 
sisted that the accused should be 
remanded, to give time to inquire 
further into the matter. The 
Major himself did not furnish so 
prompt an exculpation as might 
have been expected: he did not 
secin. to have any friends to 
whose testimony he could ap- 
peal. After tvo remands, he was 
fully committed to take his trial, 
and J had to break the matter to 
his wife, who took it with a com- 
posure that surprised me. She 
thought her husband a perse- 
cuted man, but her faith in his 
innocence did not waver for an 
instant, 

All that followed may be read 
in the newspapers of the time. It 
remains on record as one of the 
most celebrated causes ever 
tried; and, although it was cer- 
tainly decided by judge and jury, 
yet public opinion was pruch di- 
vided, and evenLhave my doubts 
still about the matter. You shall 


the neat day, or the next after judge for yourself, 


that; for he was committed to 
the county gaol to take his trial 
at the next assizes. At first, the 
magistrates were extremely un- 
willing 
and they would have dismissed 
it, if, unluckily for the Major, 


Sir Gervaise Skinner had not, 


been on the bench. [le was a 


staunch old Tory, and had been: 
scandalised by the Ma-’ 


terribly 
jor’s liberal politics. No crime 


to entertain the charge; 


The old tinker, raseal as he 
was, told a story that, if true, 
was conclusive cnough. He had 
been sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation at the same as- 
sizes that saw George Marston 
sentenced for hfe. "This part of 
his story was proved. He had 
gone out in the same convict 
ship, and had seen George every 
day during the voyage. George 
was put in some sort of authority 


could, in his opinion, be too overhim, and excited his ill-will. 
dreadful for such a man to com-, When they landed, he worked in 
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the same gang with George. Hejdid not deny the strong resem- 
gave minute details of Greorge’s|blance; but, living beside him 
escape, and of the savage on- so many years, [ had also per- 
slaught upon the overseer, which'ceived differences which I could 
resulted in death. A body was not reconcile; so, after a great 
discovered some time after, in a,deal of browbeating and cross- 
state of decomposition, which'examination, I was allowed to 
was supposcd to be that of depart. I had at least thrown a 
George Marston, the escaped doubt upon the case. 
convict, but he, the tinker, ad | The story the Mayor told about 
reasons of his own for not be- himself, in his defence, was in- 
licving it to be George Marston's’ genious and romantic. Ife pro- 
dy. He swore positively that duced a certificated extract of 
the Major and George Marston birthand baptism froin the parish 
were one and the same person register of a small market-town 
Two other persons, convicts who in a remote part of Wales; and 
had served their time, and who,called as evidence an old man 
had seen and conversed with and woman, whe had kept the 
George Marston before he ef- only inn inthe place. They de- 
fected his escape, were positive clared that in such a year, cor- 
as to his identity with the Major. responding with the dute of the 
Several persons from the village eatract, a lady and geutleman, 
where he was born, and hved unaccompanied by any servants, 
before he was transported, re- arrived at the Golden Lion. 
cognised him the moment they They were evidently nich, and 
saw him. The surgeon who had, belonged to what the old man 
dressed the wounds received in called Real Quality. The ladv 
the fatal affray with the keepers, was confined of a son a few dave 
identified him. There were after her arrival; and the child 
wounds also on the person of was baptised Andrew, and re- 
the Major corresponding with pater as the child of Thomas 
those recorded in the pribon and Mary Rutherford. When 
entry, and in the surgeon's own the lady was sufficiently reco- 
private journal. Mr. Messent, vered, they departed, taking with 
the lawyer who had defended them a Welsh nurse for the baby. 
him, uow avery oldman, butin ‘The nurse returned in a few 
perfect possession of his facul- weeks, saying that the lady and 
ties, recognised bim as his old gentleman were gone abroad, 
client. I was then called upou taking the child with them; but 
to give my evidence. I was she showed a great reserve and 
known to have been George's unwillingness to speak of the 
friend, and a great deal wae ex- matter. This young woman died 
eted from me; but I did not shortly afterwards. There was 
eel free tu swear cither way. I great difficulty in taking the 
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evidence of these old people, who|George’s military tastes, andhad 
were very deaf, and spoke only|my own notions of his natural 
Welsh. The Major thendeclared | tact and cleverness, which I kept. 
that he lived with his parents|to myself. He pointed out that 
both in America and also in/the persons who spoke so con- 
France, until he entered the Eastifidently to his identity with 
India Company’s service at the|George Marston, the poacher, 
ageof nineteen; but that portion | had not seen him for many years; 
of his narrative was contradictory |the principal witness against him 
and confused. The beginning of} was a returned convict — a man 
his career in the Indian army was|of notoriously bad character — 
also obscure. He could call nojand who owned to having an 
witnesses who knew anything/enmity against the individual for 
about him until many years sub-|whom he had the misfortune to 
sequently — until, indeed, the! be mistaken. 

year after George had made his| The whole defence was elo- 
escape — and then he was not an/| quent and elaborate — too elabo- 
officer, but aprivate soldier jrate and too ingenious. The 
That point made against him.|judge, in summing up, pulled it 
The very next year he was in an-jall to pieces; dwelling particu- 
other regiment as Jieutenant|larly on the fact, that the accused 
Rutherford, with papers and cer-|could give no accountof the most 
tificates of service, with the|important events that had hap- 
sabre-cut upon his head, the|pened in his family. He knew 
mark of which was _ visible/evidently nothing of either 
enough, and also of the other)/France or America. His ex- 
wounds which actually were upon/periences in India were con- 
his person. From this point his|tradictory and confused, up to 
case was clear; he distinguished'|the year following that in which 
himself in various engagements;|/he was accused of making his 
displayed not only courage, but|escape from transportation. All 
hi fh military talent; and how, this, and a great deal more that [ 
asked he, was it possible that an | cannot now remember, the judge 
escaped convict, a man of no/brought out. The defence was 
education, should suddenly find |/not coherent; and the jury with- 
himself endowed with military ,out retiring, returned a verdict 
knowledge sufficient to fill ajof guilty; but strongly recom- 
highly responsible position? Bra-| mended the prisoner to mercy. 
very may beinnate, but military; The Major heard the verdict 
skill and knowledge must be ac-| with haughty indifference; and, 
quired. This was well put, and on being asked in the usual form, 
evidently had great effect upon | why sentence should not be pro- 
the whole court. I confeasI was/nounced against him, replied; 
not much struck. I recollected |‘*Becausc Tam not the man who 
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bas incurred the penalty.” He 
uttered these words in a ringing, , 
sonorous voice; and this simple 
affirmation took more effect than 
all his defence put together. 

The judge passed sentence, 
and he was removed from the 
dock. The interest excited by 
his case was intense; petitions 
and memorials on his behalf were 
got up all over the country, and 

acked by highly influential per- 
sons. What effect they might 
have had it is hard to say; but 
they were rendered superfluous 
by the fact that the Majorettected 
his own eseape in a masterly 
fashion unparalleled in the an- 
nals of prison-breaking. I was 
not surprised. I had heard him 
say, that the prison was not built 
that could keep him inside if he 
chose to go out. He got clear 
off, and reached the continent in 
safety. He was afterwards Joined 
by his wife. They are both still 
alive. Government declined to 
confiscate his property: the son 
inherited it. 1 was made trustee 
and guardian, and have adminis- 
tered the affairs ever since. 
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MILLIOKNAIRES AXD MEASURES, 


In the article on Decimal 
Money,* French millionnaires 
ure spoken of as the accumula. 
tors of amilliou francs. But the 
doubting query has been put: Is 
it certain that millionnaire meaus | 


* Bee page 312 of the present volume. ; 
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the possessor of a million franes, 
or ae thousand pounds of ¢a- 
pital? because some imagine that 
a million franes a-year is meant. 
Millionuaires are men such as 
Lafitte was, in eightcen thirty, — 
at the head of the moncy-market. 
For instance, in the comedy of 
Les Trois Quartiers, a man of 
moderate wealth looks out for a 
wife, upon equal terms, amonget 
the bourgeoisie. But some ships 
which had beeuv given up as lost 
came into port; his pecuniary 
pretensions are therefore higher, 
and he goes to the Chaussée 
@Antin (where the rich and 
fashionable of the new school 
reside), in search after some 
marketable banker's sister. 
While the wife-hunt is still going 
ou, a@ wealthy uncle die», and 
then, and not till then, the mer- 
cenary Lothario exclaims, ‘Je 
suis niliionnaire!" — } ama mil- 
Hionnaire! and shifts his ground 
to the quarter of the old nobility 
— Faubourg Sait Germain —to 
catch a countess. 

Millionnaire does not mean the 
very wealthiest of the land. Of 
persons with a million francs a- 
year, there are not fifty, perhaps 
not five and twenty, in all 
France. To denote such men as 
Kothachild, for instance, some- 
thing much more speculative 
than millionnaire is required. 
Hie is styled the Banker King, 
the Monsicur Gros Sou, Prinee 
Le Sac or Prince Purse, and so 
on. ‘The Jupiters of the money- 
market sre aimed at with more or 
less precision, in such words as 
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Toussenel’s, “the Jews, the touched in his hands, for which 
Kings of the Epoch” andinsuch he pays me four per cent. in- 
newspaper paragraphs as the terest. ‘But, Monsieur,” he 
following: “ Monsicur A. Dumas, added, ne as though the 
Junior, is giving the finishing- idea amused him as something 
touch to a five-act comedy, in- funny; “‘f you had a million 
tended for the Thédtre Francais. francs of capital you would cer- 
It will be entitled, Ilis Highness, tainly be a millionnaire in 
Money. We are informed, on France.” I therefore am inclined 
the other hand, that the Vaude +toadhere tomy previousestimate, 
ville has accepted from M. Louis in spite of the doubts of a learned 
Lurine, a picce which will be and valued correspondent. 
ealled His Majesty Million. Au! The same authority has aword 
thors have often devoted their!or two to say also on our paper 
talents to the Golden Calf, but it!on Decimal Measures. hile 
will be found that the subject supposing the decimalisation of 
has never presented itself with weights and measures to take 
greater actuality. Again, it is' precedence of that of coins, I 
positively asserted that Dr.V¢éron was merely summing up _ the 
1s prepanng for publication a'opinions of the Commercial Tra- 
novel in two voluines, the title of veller. But, as I scorn all half- 
which is suggestive of Mr. War- measures, were I Her Majesty's 
ren’s Ten Thousand a Year; for Government, 1 should be inclined 
it is to be called A Hundred to make the change in moneys, 
Thousand Francs a-Year. Jlow- weights, and measures all at 
ever,it is merely the continuation once, — if the moneys were not 
of the Memoirs of a Bourgeois of decimalised first by the prime 
Paris. These satirical shufts are minister, my predecessor, — on 
shot principally in a backward the ground that, whenever the 
and retrospective direction: — alteration is made, there must be 
on the reign of Louis Philippe. a grand hubbub, and mess, and 
On the contriver of Spanish mar- outcry, throughout the land. 
riages, future history will pro- There is no helping it. One 
bably fia the most sordid phase of disturbance is better than two. 
French morality.” A great washing-day once a- 
To be quite sure about the month, is better than a little 
millionnaire, on consulting my washing-day once  a- week. 
French banker, he informed me, Therefore — on the principle of 
in the firet place, that 1 myself; Over shoes, over boots, You may 
am not a millionnaire, cither in as well be hung for a sheep as 
oye sense or the other of the for a lamb, and other make-up- 
word; although heacknowledged your - mind -to-it maxims — I 
Thad made the first step towards should say: “Do it once for all; 
it by the small balance left un- make a general clearance, and 
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tacomplete new setof servants 
mto your house.” When every- 
body is cqually strange, and all 
are in a mudille alike, no one can 
laugh at his neighbour's troubles. 
But reforms being effected simul-' 
taneously, admit of no positive 
necessity that they shall be made 
unexpectedly, and witbout «due 
notice. White there are national, 
parish, union,and infant schools 
not to speak of seminaries, and 
Det pein ater penne for youn 

ies and geutlemen, a Decima 
system need not fall, lke a 
thunderbolt, on the heads of the 
rising generation. Preparation 
may be inade beforehand, by the 
publication of simple treatises, 
explanations, tables, and rules 
(as was done in France) of the 
new weights and coins, us soon 
as they shall have been deter-! 
inined by Act of Parliament. 
Standard speciinens of 
moneys and measures may be 
publicly exhibited a month or 
two previously. 


| 


} 


pleasure in holding forth to the 
community, will tind in the in- 


novation proposed a subject re-, 
instruction, utility,, Yeu alone look pale and sad?” 


plete wit 
and amusement. Why not forin 
classes to play the game of buy- 
ing and sellin rin Decinals? 

After thinking 
of my head, which has not fallen 
off with the effort, is tarned silver- 
Brey I bold to the persuasion, 
that w 


decimal coinage founded on the 


sovereign; and that we should! 
adopt the French metrical Ee 


AN ENGLISH WiFE. 


the | 


And the able’ 
amateur lecturers who take a! 


till every bair| 


e had best retain a national | 


t 


system of weights and measures, 
as deserving to be made cosmo- 
polite. 

In the article on Decimal Mea- 
sures, at page 148, first column, 
third line from the bottom, erase 
‘‘ divisions,” and substitute “mul- 
tiples,” in correetion of ablunder. 
The passage should have stood 
thus; ‘‘ Note well, that the divi- 
sions of the m¢tre are expressed 
in words derived from the Latin 
detrei ve thus centimetre and 
millimétre are the hundredth and 
thousandth parts respectively. 
The multiples of the metre (as of 
all weights, measures, and coius 
in France) are expressed by nu- 
merals derived from the Creek; 
thus, a kilometre is a thousand 
metres.” 


AN ENGLISH WIFE. 


Wrist the ahip goes swiftly rishiog 
Through the foaming shecta of apray, 
Will answer youu that question 

Yuu propuunded yesterday. 


I 


“Wherefore is it" — thus yon usk dime — 
“Phat when al) op bourd are .lad 
To approach our merry Fugland, 


Whilst the fuamning waves ure anger’d 
iy the tempeat's borstorous wail, 
Sit you bere, old man, beside me — 

, Slt, and listen to my tle. 

it was the time uf saminer ruses, 
In the morning of my life, 

'That with Joving heart and troatful 
J, alas, became u wife. 

| Stately waa he, handsome, winning, 

Highly born, for he coold tracy, 

ack beyond the Norway Congest, 

Galluat soldiers uf his race. 


Bs 
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Glad I was, o’erjoy'’d and happy; 
Never girl affection felt 

Trucr, stronger, or more tender 
Than within my bosom dwelt. 


How Iloved him! It was sinful 
Thus a mortal to adore, 

Thus within an earthly casket 
Lvezy hope and wish to store. 


In awhile we crogs'd the ocean, 
For broad lands there were of mine 
In that isle whence we have parted, 
Where the blue skies cloudlcss shine. 


But ita sunlight soon look'd gloomy, 
And its grcen fils dull to me, 

For my soul fclt sick and fainting 
With a dread anxicty 


To and fro, a apectral shadow — 
[fornble, without a name, 


brnghting from my heart the Ife-blood — | 


Lvycr ‘Bnd anon there came. 


Then the gorgeous flowers look’d fadcd, 
And the palm no beauty woie, 

And the atars that shone upon mo 
Weic not radiant as before. 


Then, that dark and shadowy spectre 
Near and palpable became; 

While in hollow tones it whlaper'd, 
Him thou lov'st is not the same. 


“Mark,” it said, ‘the golden idol 
Thou s0 worshippest, is dioss, 

And tho love that thou hast lav ish'd 
Shall become through life thy cross.” 


To such words I would not Heten, 
Yet their cold breath made me qual, 
My dancing step giew slow and heavy, 
And my cheeks grew wau and pale. 


Then he left me. He, my husband, 
And my Infant yet onboin. 

Though his words were kind at parting , 
Need I say I felt forlorn? 


O those months’ Sick, and in sorrow, 
Sadly, heavily they past; 

TH to my bosom, aching, yearning, 
A lovely babe I prest at last. 


Then came a letter; kind and loving — 
Calling ine to him again; 

Sv the hideoua spectre vanish'd: 
Joyful, Ticoross'd the main, 
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Well, he metus. O that meeting! 
Its remembrance brings a groan: 
Though between me and that angoish 

Twenty suinmers‘ sung have flown. 


Then I knew what I had dreaded; 
Knew that IT alone must meet 

Life upon the hill of battle, 
With seari'd breast and bieeding feet. 


And TI lived? They say, old soldier, 
That in Spain one vintage morn, 

Thou, straight througbatiery hail-storm, 
Leddcst on the hope forloin; 


And they tell, with head clett open, 
And with shatter’t limbs you lay 

Where the bullets down had strack you: 
Yct thou hast survived that day. 


{So T lived, and, for a season, 

Bow'd my head and bore my purt; 
Hiding like the youthful Spartan, 

The heice wolt which gnaw’d my heart. 


Nor awhffle then colder, harder, 

| Prerced the 1on in iny soul; 
Outraged, scorn'd, my infant hated 
| The pent waters’ mock’d control. 


Who the human heart can fathom, 
Who had traced its secret path? 

J] crewhile the meekest, gentlest, 
Rosd a honess in wrath, — 


| 
Far away in Western India, 
When the burning wind has past 
Scorching every tree and flower: 
With its hery furnace-blast, 


| When the strong plants all he withei’d, 
t Blasted every blaue of green, 
i Shining midst the desolation, 
| Is a pure white lily seen: * 
Thus, amid the blacken‘d rum 
Which alone remain'’d for me, 
; Like that bud of Western India, 
My most precious child was she. 


Yet, for another loft, abandon'd, 
Penniless. In my distress, 

TJ, in England's lawa sought refuge; 
Only to be scorn’d redress. 


Then his rage became demoniac, 
And he took an oath that day, 

That my only consolation 
Should from me be toin away: 


* The Mahaboleshwur Lily: ltératt 
the Power uf the Great Gud. ¥ = 
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That my spotless little daughter, 
My white lamb, my pretty flower, 
Should be placed — would God permit 
it? — 


In a wicked wanton's power. 


Then the spirit which upheld me 
Bank, succumb’; for I foresaw 
That he conid take her; for—I knew it- 
Sach was merry England's law. 


Bat the God who Saved bis servants 
In the furnace’ fiery breath, 
Baved me and my little danyhter 
a this evil, worse than death. 


_ toa friend of childhood 
‘pao, dcesvlated, sped: 

pte sent, so I and baby, 

: 'n (> my tyrant fled. 


We'iere shelter'd, welcomed, cared for, 
Ia that island of the sea; 

And soft peace, like morning sunshine, 
Kiss'd away the tears from me. 


Look around! behold the waters! 
Clear thou know’st each drop to he; 
Yet the expanse how dark appearing — 

Daik from its profendity. 


Thus the ways of God to fathom, 
Are on earth to man denied, 

We shall know and praise hereafter: 
Old man, — my dear baby died. 


And, since that, up life's steep mountain 
On sharp stunes the way has been, 
Often stumbling, falling. falntlog, 
But upraised by the Unseen. 
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I've endured humiliation , 
Tolling for my dally bread; 
Ey that bondage — ‘‘ task delightfal’ 


. One who never tried it, sald. 


oa 
fmy basband? Once in sickness, 
Faint, upon my bed 1 lay; 
Hoping owery earthly sorrow 
Would, eré long,’ depart away. 


(Thus, I wrote, — “From one another 


We through life must sunder'd be; 
Yet, once so beloved, my husband, 
I would dic at peace with thec. 


“Thou hast my existence cover'd 
With @ black funcreal pall, 

Bot, adored of life'a fresh memory, 
Froely 1 forgive thee all. 


“All the scorm, ipjastice , anguish, 
Preas‘d so sore futo my heart, 

I forgive — completely, freely. 
Be there peace ere 1] depart!” « 


This was sent, and, in due season, 
Came his answer o'er the main; 
From my bed I had aprisen; 
But It smote me duwn again. 


Cruc] was it? harsh, remorseless, 
Wine disthl'd from grapes of gall; 
Oh for meni fabled waters! 
Dr to forget it all. 
Therefor fs It, brave old suldier, 
That, when all on borrd are glad 
To approach our merry England. 
J alune aw pale and sad. 
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